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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The plan of the little work begun in tbb volume 
has been considerably enlarged since it was first 
undertaken, and the Author fears that a critical eye 
may be able to detect some traces of this variation 
from the original design, in the manner of treating 
one or two subjects. He would be glad if he might 
believe that this was its chief defect. But he is 
most desirous that the object which he has had in 
view should be understood. 

He thought it probable that his work might fall 
into the hands of two different classes of readers, 
wbose wants might not always exactly coincide, but 
we»e equally worthy of attention ; one consisting of 
persons who wish to acquire something more than 
a superficial acquaintance with Greek history, but 
who have neither leisure nor means to study it for 
themselves in its original sources ; the other of such 
as have access to the ancient authors, but often 
feel the need of a guide and an interpreter. The 
first of these classes is undoubtedly by far the 
largest: and it is for its satisfaction that the work is 
principally designed. But the Author did not think 
that this ought to prevent him from entering into 
the discussion of subjects which be is aware must 
A 3 



VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

be chiefly, if not solely, interesting to readers of the 
other description, and he has therefore dwelt on the 
earlier part of the history at greater length than 
would have been proper in a merely popular narra- 
tii'e. Perhaps he may venture to add, that it is 
the part which seemed to him to have been most 
neglected by preceding English writers, and to de- 
Mer\'e more attention than it had commonly received 
among us. It wds written before the first (the laat 
published) volume of Mr. Clinton's Fasti had ap- 
peared. 

Another consequence resulting from the nature 

of his plan, is, that he has found it necessary to 

subjoin a greater number of notes and references 

than may seem to accord with the unpretending 

form of the work. He regrets the room which they 

occupy, and would have been glad to have thought 

himself at liberty to omit them. But he believes 

he may safely appeal to the experience of every one 

conversant with these matters, to attest, that they 

have not been needlessly multiplied. Wherever it 

could be done without presuming too much on 

the reader's knowledge, he has contented himself 

irith generally pointing out the sources from which 

horfrfls drawn, and has only introduced a particular 

reference, where either his conclusions might be 

thought questionable, or the precise passage which 

he had in his mind was likely to escape notice, or 

' interesting and instructive. If how< 

Id be thought not to have observed 

1 in this respect, or sometimes to have 

iself to too narrow a circle, or even to 

limself instead of his readers, he con- 
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ADVERTISEMENT: Vii 

soles himself by the prospect, tliat in the progress of 
his work, as its subject becomes more generallj" 
femiliarand attractive, he shall have less and les<i 
need of indulgence on this head. 

There is another point, on which, though of little 
importance, he wishes to guard against a misunder- 
standing to which he may haveexposed himself. Some 
readers may remark that the system of orthography 
which he here follows is widely different from the 
one adopted in another work to which his name is 
annexed, and it may be inferred that he thinks that 
which he now uses the best. To prevent such an 
imputation, he desires it should be known that he 
looks upon the estabhshed system, if an accidental 
custom may be so called, as a mass of anomalies, 
the growth of ignorance and chance, equally repug- 
nant to good taste and to common eense. But he 
is aware that the public — perhaps to show foreign- 
ers that we do not live under the despotism of an 
academy — clings to these anomalies with a tenacity 
proportioned to their absurdity, and is jealous of all 
encroachment on ground consecrated by prescrip- 
tion to the free play of blind caprice. He has not 
thought himself at liberty in a work like the present 
to irritate these prejudices by innovations, however 
rational and conformable to good and ancient, though 
neglected, usage, and has therefore complied as 
closely as may be with the fashion of the day. 

But with respect to one very numerous class of 
words he has not had the benefit of this guidance, 
nor is he able to plead the like excuse where he has 
done amiss. As to the mode of writing Greek 
names in English, there is no established rule or 
A 4 
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usage of sufficient autlioiity to direct him in all 
cases, and be has therefore here been left to foUovr 
hiB own discretion. Some readers perha[w will 
think that he has abased this liberty, and will com- 
plain that he has not observed a strict uniformity. 
His own taste would have inclined him to prefer the 
English to the Latin forms of Greek names and 
words in every instance. But as the contrary prac- 
tice is the more general, and most persons seem to 
think that the other ought to be confined to terms 
which have become familiar and naturalised in our 
language, he has not ventured to apply his principle 
itency, where the reader's eye would 
>een hurt by it, but has suffered 
D in this as in the other department 
He would not fear much severity 
lose only should condemn him wbo 
:xpertment themselves, or can point 
i of any writer who has given uni- 
30 in this respect. The only great 
taken is that of writing the real 
reek deities, instead of substituting 
tlian mythology by which they have 
pplanted, though even here he could 
boldness by some respectable prece- 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 



Xke character of eveiy people i( more or less cloaelf 
Monected with that of iu Isnd. The station which 
the Greeks filled among nationi, the part which the;r 
acted, and the works which they accomplished, d^ 
pended in a great measure on the positioQ which they 
occupied on the face of the globe. The manner and 
d^;ree in which the nature of the country affected the 
bodQf and mental frame, and the Bocial institutions of 
its inhabitants, may not be so easily determined ; but 
its physical aspect is certainly not leas important in a 
historical point of view, than it is atrildng and in- 
tereating in ittelf. An attentive survey of the gei^ra- 
j^cal site of Greece, of its general divisions, and of the 
most prominent points on its surface, is an indispensable 
preparation for the study of its history. In the fol- 
hrwing sketch nothing more will be attempted, than to 
guide the reader's eye over an accurate map of the 
country, and to direct his attention to some of those in- 
delible features, which have survived all the revolutions 
by which it has been desolated. 

The land which its sons called Hellat, and for which 
we have adopted the Roman name Greece, lies on the 
■onth'caBt verge of Europe, and in length extends no 
fiirther than from the thirty-sixth to the fortieth dt^ree 
of latitude. It is distinguished among European coun. 
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Z UISTOBY OF OBEKCB. CHAP. I. 

tries by the Bume character which dietinguiBhea Europe 
itself from the Other continenu, — the great range of 
its coast compared with the extent of its surface ; so 
that while in the latter respect it is considerahly leu 
than Portugal, in the former it exceeds the whole 
Pyrenean peninBula. The great eastern limb which 
projects from the main trunk of the continent of 
Europe grows more and more finely articulated as It 
advances toward the south, and terminates in the penin- 
sula of Fehptmneaus, the smaller half of Greece, 
which bears some resemhiance to an (iuts]>read palm. 
Its southern extremity is at a nearly equal distance from 
the two neighbouring continents ; it fronts one of the 
most beautiftil and fertile regions of Africa, and is 
separated from the nearest point of Asia by the sonth- 
em outlet of the Mgean sea, — the sea, by the Greeks 
familiarly called their own, which, after being con- 
tracted into a narrow stream by the approach of the 
opposite shores at the Hellespont, suddenly finds its 
liberty in an ample basin as they recede toward the 
east and the west, and at length, escaping between Cape 
Malea and Crete, confounds its waters with tJie broader 
main of the Mediterranean. Over that part of this 
sea which washes the coast of Greece a chain of 
islands, beginning from the southern headland of Attica, 
Cape Sunium, first girds Delos with an irregular belt, 
the Cydadee, and then, in a waving line, links itself to 
s scattered group (the Sporadei) which borders the 
Asiatic coast. Southward of these the interval between 
the two conUnents is broken by the larger islands Crete 
and Rhode*. From the isle of Cythers, which is 
parted by a narrow channel from Laconia, the snowy 
•ummits of the Cretan Ida are clearly visible, and from 
them the eye can probably reach the Rhodian Atabyrua ', 
if Asia Minor j smaller idands 
loundary which this line of view 



tiui[ilise oC the Arebiiwlago, » 
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CH>P. I. aBOOBAFHICAL .ODTUNES. 3 

may be conceived to fix to the^gean. The sen whicb 
divides Greece fTom Italy is contracted, between the 
lapygian peninsula and the coast of Epirus, into a 
channel only thirty geographical miles in breadth ; and 
the Italian coast may be seen nut only from the moun- 
tains of Corcyra, but from the low headland of the 
Cerauniau bilk. 

Thus on two sides Greece is bounded by a narrow 
sea ; but toward the north its limits were never pre- 
cisel; defined. The word Hellas did not convey to the 
Greeks the notion of a certain geographical surface, 
determined by natnral or conventional boundaries : it 
denoted the country of the HeUeiies, and was Tariously 
applied according to the different views entertained of the 
people which was entitled to thatname. The original 
Hellas was included in the territory of a little tribe in the 
south of Thessaly. When these Hellenes had imparted 
their name to other tribes, with which they were allied 
by a community of language and manners, Hellas might 
properly be said to extend as far as these national 
features prevailed. Ephorus regarded Acamania, in- 
cluding probably the southern coast of the Ambracion 
gulf up to Amteaciaj as the first Grecian territory on 
die west.' Northward of the gulf the irruption of 
barbarous hordes had sdfled the germs of the Greek 
character in the ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and had 
transformed it into a foreign land^ and it must have 
been rather the recollection of its ancient fame, as the 
primitive abode of the Hellenes, than the condition of 
its tribes after the Persian war, that induced Herodotus 
to speak of Thesprotia as put- of Hellas.^ On the 
east, Greece was commonly held to terminate with Mount 
^omole at the mouth of the Peneus ; the more scrupu- 
lons, however, excluded even Thessaly from the honour 
of the Hellenic name, while Strabo, with consistent 
hftitj, admitted Macedonia. But fiom Ambracia to the 
moolli of the Peneus, when these were taken as the 
rf%tfivtu- northern points, it .was still impossible to draw 






■ precite line of demRrotion ; for die sane reasm 
wl^ch juElifled the exduEioD of Epims applied, perhaps 
much more forcibly, to the mountaineers in the interior 
of Atolls, whose barbaroUH origin, or utter degenerftcj, 
was proved by their savage manners, and a languaga 
which Thucydidea describes as unintelligible. When 
the ^lolians bad the last Philip withdraw from Hdlas, 
tiie Macedonian king could justly retotl, by asking 
where they would fix its boundaries f and by reminding 
them that of their own body ■ very small part was 
within the pale from which they wished to exclude 
him. " The tribe of the Agraans, of the Apodotians, 
and the Amphiloehians," he emphatically observed, "ia 
not Hellas."' 

The northern part of Greece is traversed in its whole 
length by a range of mountains, the Greek Apen- 
nines, which issue from the same mighty root, die 
Thracian Seomtut, in which Hismug, and XhodopS, 
and the lllyrian Alps, likewise meet: This ridge first 
takes the name of Pindtu, where it intersects the 
northern boundary of Greece, at a point where an an- 
cient route still affords the least difficult passage from 
Epirus into Thesaaly. ^ From Findus two huge arms 
stretch toward the eastern sea, and enclose the vale of 
TheMaly, the latest and richest plain in Greece : on 
the north the Cambunian hills, after making a bend to- 
ward the south, terminate in the loftier heights of Olym- 
pus, which are scarcely ever entirely free from snow ; 
the opposite and lower chain of Othrys parting, with 
its eastern extremity, the Malian from the Pagassan 
gulf, unks gently toward the coast. A fburth ram- 
part, which runs parallel to Findus, ia formed by the 
range which includes the celebrated heights of Pelum 
•nd Oaaa ; the first a broad and nearly even ridge, the 
other towering into a steep conical peak, the neighbour 
and rival of Olympus, with which, in the songs of the 

■ Fdl^biiu, iTlL 5. 
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OBAP. I, eEOOOAPBICAIi OUTUMBS. 5 

conntry, it is Hid to dispute the pre-eminence in the ' 
depth tod duration of its anom.^ The mountain 
barrier with which Thessal; is thus encompassed i« 
broken only at the notth-eait comer, by a deep and 
narrow cleft, which parts Ossa ftom Olympus ; the 
defile ao renowned in poetry as the vale, in history 
as ihe pass, of Tempe. The imagination c^ the ancient 
poets and declaimera delighted to dwell on the natural 
beautieB of this romantic glen, and on the sanctity of the 
site, from which Apollo bad transplanted his laurel to 
Delphi.^ From other points of view, the same spot no 
less forcibly claims the attention of the historian. It 
is the only pass through which an army can invade 
Thewaly from the north, without Bcaling the high and 
tugged ridges of its northern frontier. The whole glen 
is something less tlun five miles long, and opens gra- 
dually to the east into a spacious plain, stretching to the 
shore of the Thtrmaie gulf. Ou each side the rocks 
rise precipitously, from the bed of the Peneus, and in 
some places only leave room between them for the 
stream ; and the road, which at the narrowest point is 
cut in the rock, might Id the opinion of the ancaents be 
defended by ten men against a boat.^ But Tempe is 

J HoHind, p. S«. Clirt:a,njl.H. p.«7a 
CUik^ vol Iv. pp. tM^igj. Holiuid, ^ Wl— 395. Dodnl!, pp. 109^ 
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at least equally interesting as the only channel which 
nature has provided foi discharging the waters which 
descend from the Thessalian mountains into the sea. 
An opinion, grounded perhaps rather on observation 
and reflection than on tradition, prevuled among the 
ancients, that these waters had once been imprisoned, 
and had covered the country with a vast lake, of which 
those of Ne»tonit and Brebteu, at the foot of Pelion, 
were considered as remains, till an outlet was opened 
for them by a sudden shock, which rent the rocks of 
Tempe asaunder. This beneficent convulsion was 
ascribed hy the legends to the ann of Hercules, or the 
trident of the god Poseidon or Neptune : the appear- 
ance of the plain and of the pass has impressed modern 
travellers with a similar conviction of the fact. The 
PeueuB itself, though it b fed by all the most consider- 
able rivers of Thessaly, ia a very diminutive stream-; 
and though, when swollen by the melting of the snows, 
it sometimes floods the surrounding plwns, in its ordi- 
nary state is sluggish and shallow. The vale through 
which it flows from the north-west comer of Thessaly 
is contracted in its upper part between the lower ridges 
of Pindus and an extensive range of hills branching off 
from the Carabunian chain, the highlands of Heiliaolig. 
Near the rocks of Meteora, in die neighbourhood of 
Homer's cra^y Ithomi, the basin of the Peneus expands 
into a vast levd toward the south-east At Trieca the 
river takes an easterly direction, and the plain widens 
on the r%ht, but is still confined by the hills on the 
left, until within about ten miles from LaritsX, where 
it is bounded on the north only by the skirts of 
Olympus; and extends a gendy undulating surface 
southward to the foot of Othrys; a tract not less 
than flf^y miles in length, comprehending, as its 
central part, the districts called Thetmiiota, and 
Pelaggioti*, or the Pdatgian Argot; the territory of 
the PerTha^naiu in the north, and in the south the 
inland part of Aehaia, or Phthiotia, the region which 
included the ancient Hello*. On the eastern aide of 
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die ridge which Blretches from Tempe to ihegulfof 
JPagaia, a narrow strip of land, called Magnetia, is 
intercepted between the mountains and the sea, broken 
hj lofty headlands and the beds of torrents, and exposed 
without a harbour to the fury of the north-east gales. 
A chain of locky islands, beginning near the eastern 
cape of Magnesia, and in full liew of Mount Allu>g, 
Beems to point the way toward Lemno* and the Hdles- 
pont. The shores of the gulf of Pagaue, which open 
into some rich plains bounded by a range of low hills, 
which hnk Pelion with Othrys, may be considered as 
one of the most favoured regions of Greece ; and its 
natural beauty and singular advantages, which fitted it 
to become the cradle of Greek navigation, were un- 
doubtedly associated by more than an accidental con- 
nection with its mythical glories. In the overhanging 
forests of Pelion the fated tree was felled, which first 
found s way through the Cyanean rocks to revive the 
dormant feud between £urope and Asia ; and on the 
same ground the Muses met at the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis, to predict the birth of Achilles and the 
ruin of Ttoy.i 

South of this gulf the coast is again deeply in- 
dented by that of Malia, into which the SpercMut, 
rising from Mount Tympkratue, a continuation of 
Pindus, winds through a long narrow vale, which, 
though considered aa a part of Thessaly, forma a se- 
parate region, widely distinguished from the rest by its 
physical features. It is intercepted between Othrys 
and tEla, a huge rugged pile, which, stretching from 
Pindus to the sea at Thermof/yke, forms the inner 
barrier of Greece, as the Cambunian range is the outer, 
to which it corresponds in direction, and is nearly equal 
in height. From Mount Caliidromw, a southern limb ' 
of (Eta, the same range is continued without interrup- 
tion, though under various names, and different degrees 
of devation, along the coast of the Et^tsan sea, passing 
tluoi^h the countries of the Locrian tribes, which 

>, Etiri|«da, HiJ. 3. IjiUf. A. \Wa. 
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deriTed tbeir dudnguiBhing epithets, the Epiettetnlditm 
■nd Opuntian, from Mount Cntmit and the town of 
Optu, till it Binka into the vale of the Bceotiui 
Aaopua. Another branch, isniing from the tame part 
of Pindui, connects it with the loftier aummits of 
PamoMtu, and afterward skirting the Corinthian gulf, 
under the names of CirphU and Helicon, proceeds to 
form the northern boundary of Attics, under tfaoae of 
CiAaron and Pamea. 

At the parting of these two great branchet, the 
head of the vale through which the Ctphimt flowi into 
the lake Copait, liet the little country of Doria, obscnr* 
«nd iniignificant in itself, but intereiting as the foiter- 
mother at a race of conqueron who became the maaten 
of Greece. It is detcribed aa a narrow plain, gently 
tudulating between the n^i^ed predpicea uid abaggy 
glens of (Eta and Pamaaaus, which, by their vicinity, 
lender its winters comparatively rude and long^, bat 
the soil is fertile in grain and paiture*. It is watered 
by several little streams, which iwell the Cephiius into 
« considerable river, even before the valley has begun to 
open into the broader plains of PhocU. Two passes 
affi>rd an entrance into Doris from the north ; one, the 
more narrow and difficult, leading across the eastern 
end of (Eta, the other crossing the same ridge farther 
to the west. Southward, a mountain track traveraea 
tbe heights of PamsssuB, and descoidt on the vale of 
Critta ; a more circuitous, but leas difficult, route 
leads through the heart of ^lolia, to the shores of 
the Corinthian gulf near Naupsctus. Phocis, which, 
though it once possessed a port on the EubiBan 
channd, was, in the later period of its history, entirely 
ipi the aea by Locris, includes some narrow 
plains on the banks of the Cephiaus, sCrctck- 
skiits of Famossus on the one aide, and to 
KB mountains on the other. The passes to 
across Mount Cnemis are steep and ^fficult ; 

Hit dncrlption tncha lu to auiiift tht tpUbtt ijHriixmti, 
OS. M7.)>l>pUaulligDariulDwna. 
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bat ihe rtnge which sepu-fttei Phocis from the coait 
of OpUB unks into a hollow of «a8j ascent ParBUSiu 
itKlf and the adjacent mass of Cirphu, between which 
the vallef -of CrisH descends upon the Corinthian 
gulf, beloDged to the Phocian territory. The hsBin of 
the CephisuB is suddenly contracted, by a ridge juttiog 
nut from Parnassus toward Mount Edylion, into a 
narrow outlet, which is ^e entrance to Bceotia, and 
opens on the spacious lerel which extends to the edge of 
the lake Copais. 

The mountains which inclose the inland territory '' 
which formed the main part of Bteotia, and separate 
it from the narrow maritime districts on the £uta«ean 
•ea and the Corinthian gulf, have been already described. 
The interior of the country is by no means a uniform 
tract, hut b broken into aeveral distinct valleys and 
plains. A ridge of tuUs, which join* Helicon with the 
eastnn range, and parts the lijce of Copa (Cppoit). 
tiroin that of Hylka, may be considered as dividing 
Ikeolia into two great portions. The northern conlains 
die lower vale of the Cephisus, and the Copaic lake, 
into which it flows. The hills which rise from the 
aoutbem and eastern edges of the lake afford no visible 
outlet for its waters ; and the influx of the Cephisus, 
and the sinaller atreams that spring from the side of 
Helicon, seem to threaten to reduce this part of Baeotia 
to the state from which Thessaly was said to have been 
delivered by the trident of Poseidon. The tradition of 
the Ogygian deluge appears to preserve the recollectioa 
of a period when tbe whole plain was one vast. lake; 
and it is highly probable that it flnC became capable of 
cultivation, when one of those ccnvulsions by whidi 
Greece was frequently visited, had opened a subcer- 
raneouB channel for the flood through tbe rocky barrier 
which confined it. The eastern end of the lake is con- 
tncted inti) a narrow cove, which is closed by the 
oaggy skirts of Mount FKon : a ridge of ihreeor four 
Mdlea in Iveadth parts it from the plain on tbe shore of 
the £ob««ui channel The art and industry of the 
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people which inhatnled the bordere of the lake in the 
earliest timee of which any account remains, would 
perhepB have been equal to the task of piercing the 
bowels of the'rock even to this extent; but since the 
land could scarcely have been habitable before such a' 
passage bad been formed, tbe origin of that whidl 
actu^y exists must clearly be ascribed to tbe hand of 
nature : and this conclusion is confirmed by the ap> 
pearanee of every part that has yet been explored^ 
Several natoral chasms open on the lake ; but it would 
seem that all these clefts convey their stieams into one 
_ main current, which is discharged through a single 
mouth on the eastern side of the hill, whence it rushes 
rapidly to tbe sea. The passage, howevw, was liable 
to be blocked up by causes similar to that which appears 
to have produced it; and tradition and history have 
recorded some instances of such a stoppage. One in 
the mythical period was attributed, like die severing of 
Terope, to the strength of Hercules, who was said to 
have adopted this expedient to bumble the pride of the 
wealthy city of Orchomeaui, which stood near the lake. 
A still earlier calamity of the same nature is intimated 
by the tradition that some ancient towns, among them 
a BiEotian Athens and EleuiU, had been destroyed by 
the rising of the lake. The removal of such obstruc- 
tions was unquestionably not left to time and chance, 
but was speedily effected by the industry of the people, 
whose fruitful fields had been laid imder water. A 
natural perpendicular chasm, which descends to the 
surface of one of the subterraneous streams, might sug- ' 
gest the possibility of seconding the process of nature. 
During the better days of Greece, the level of the lake 
appears to have been kept regularly low, though it 
might be occasionally raised by extraordinary floods ; 
but in the time of Alexander, either long neglect, or 
BOme inward convulsion, again choked up the channel, 
and produced an inundation. An engineer, named 
Crates', was employed to clear the passage, and he 

iIotu iDMrpreuUoiu. TIiMaf&uN (auiai, t^ U. p.*(5i,)Mcm>pTt. 
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iDcceeded eo far m to remedy the temporary evil ; bnt 
political dietnrbances prevented him from completing 
hia work, which would perhaps have afFordwl perma- 
nent security. At present, however, the lake ia little 
more than a marsh, containing some deep pools. In 
summer it is nearly dry ; but after heavy rains it still 
overflows its natur^ boundaries.' 

The southern portion of Bceotia is broken into several 
distinct plains by low ridges, which branch out from 
the principal chain. The largest and richest stretches 
tiDfo the foot of the hills on which TAebM occupies an 
insulated eminence to the lake of Hylica, which receives a 
part of the waters of the northern lake by a sublerraneous 
channel, and is believed to send its own by a similar 
outlet to the Eubcean sea. The Theban plain rises gra- 
dually westward into a higher marshy level, the district 
of Thetpia, from which two narrow glens, parted by a 
lofty mountain (JToromfrtfe) between Helicon and Ci- 
theron ^, descend to the Bixotian ports on the Corinthian 
gnlf : the only break in the touthein barrier. The plain of 
Leuetra connects that of Thespiie with the table land 
of Plataa, which is raised suiEciently to part the source 
of the Oeroi, a little stream which falU into the Corin- 
thian gulf, from the basin of the Aiopv», a weak and 
sluggish river, which, unless swollen by rains, scarcely 
finds its way to the sea. The long winding vale ' 
through which it flows contains several spacious plains, 
among which those of Tanagra and On^g are dislin- 
guiahed by extraqrdinary fertility and beauty. Oropus 
was an object worth the contests to which it gave rise 
between the states on whose confines it lay, as well on 

f^nblt lo MutUer'i (.Ordanaui, p. W.), which rtqulro m Bltentlan 

Unal by Sintia. lh« maiHta Bt which ii now liiiMc sn (he vulcrn nin nf 
Ihv hill, to h«v« bfivn owDHi bf & ihwk which happened in or befot« the 
time or CntH, and to hire 1>Mn quit« diKinot Sttxa tiK puuge which 
Oitn (tlenpU^ to clur. 

< DodweU, Tol. l.^3X. 

* Lok*. Mono, Tol ilL dl 381. Dodnll, toI. I. p. esS. Grii, A. <f 
Guar, p. IIT.,l»n]«(uratf>uthiiieEiiu]ub]einouiitUniBiyh»etK«B 
laHmOj csUnl Ttplia. 
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ihifi account u on accouot of ita viciDity to £«Mm, 
That Iug8 and important island, which at a very early 
period attracted the PhaoicianB by its copper mines, 
and in later times became almost indispensable to the 
■ubsistance of Athens ', though it cavers the whole 
easlon coast of Locris and Bmotia, is more closely con- 
nected with the latter of these countries. The channel 
of the Euripxu which parts it from the main land, be- 
tween Avlix and CMcu, is but a few paces in width ^, 
and is hroten by a rocky islet, which now forms the 
middle pier of a bridge. The aucienia believed, what 
the aspect of the coast appears to confirm, that one of 
tfaoae convulsions, which seem to have [ooduced other 
momentous changes in the a^acent regions, also opened 
a passage for the impetuous and irr^^ar current of the 
•traits.^ 

The peculiar conformation of the prindpal Boeotian 
valleys, the barriers opposed to the escape of the streams, 
and the consequent accumulation of the rich deposits 
brought down from the surrounding mountains, may 
be considered as a main cause of the extraordinary fer- 
tility of the land. The vale of the Cephisus especially, 
with its periodical inundations, eKtiibits a resemblance^ 
on a small scale, to the banks of the Nile, — a resemblance 
which some of the ancients observed in the peculiar 
character of its v^;etation. The profusion in which 
the ordinary gifts of nature were spread over the face 
of Bceotia, the abundant retoras of its grain, the rich- 
nen of its pastures, the materials of luxury fumished 
. by its woods and waters, ue chiefly remarkable, in m 
historical point of view, from the unfavourable effect 
they produced on the character of the race, which finally 
estaUished itself in this envied territory. It was this 
cause, more than the dampness and thickness of their 
atmo^here, that depreswd the intellectual and moral 

> Sh Hr. HiiaUiH, In Wilpolc^ Mimtirt, toL IL dl 5I& 
* Tblrtj on one ode of the reck, ud twenty on tht oOm. Gtf, It 
cfOmir, p. KO. 
■ > AcoHdlDt to out- (». If Grmct, f I31-I. the ttdi of U>e Eurtpui la 
nguliT foi atioux elstatccn or nlnvteen dayi Hcli month i but fbr derm 
difi Uie Gumntthuigu Oom eleieo to (siutecn UmM in the dif. 
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enei^es of ihe BdeotUns, ud justified the ridiinile 
which their temperate and witty ndghboura n freely 
poored on their proverbiEd fiiling. 1 The Attic Mtirc 
might have been luspecled, and large abatement might 
hare been thought neceswry tor national prejudice, ■■ 
well as for poetical exaggeratioa, had it not been con- 
firmed by the grave evidence «f Polybius, who records 
that, after a ahoit efibrt of vigoroua amtntdon, the 
Bceotians sank into a depth of groveling lenHuality, 
which has do parallel in the history of any Grecian 
people.' Yet they were warm lovers of poetry and 
mudc, and carried aame branches of faodi ar^ to emi> 
nent perfection. 

A wild and rugged, though not a lofty, range of 
mountaini, bearing tbe name of Cithteron on the weat, 
of Pamea toward the eaat divides Bceotia from Altiea. 
Lower ridges, branching off to the south, and sending 
out arms toward the east, mark the limila of the prin- 
cipal districts which compose this little country, the least 
proportioned in extent of any on the face of the earth 
to its fame and its importance in the hi^ry of mankind. 
The most extensive of the Attic plains, thoi^b it is 
by no means a uniform level, Iwt is bn^en by a 
number ot low hills, is that in which Athens itself 
lies at the foot of a precipitous rock, and in which, 
according to the Attic legend, the olive, still its most 
valuable production, first sprang up. It is bounded 
on the east by Pentdicm, and by the range whi<£, 
under the names of the greater and lesser Hymettu*^, 
advances till it meets the sea at Cape ZoUer. The 
upper part of Pentelkns, which rises to a greater 
height than Hymettus^, was distinguished, under the 
name of Epacria, or Diacria, as the Attic Highlands. 
This range, which, after t ending eastward, terminates 
at Cape CstUMtema, fbrms with Fames and the sea 
A» boundary of die plun of Marathon. On the 
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eastern side of Hymettus a comporBtiTcIy level tract, 
separated from the coast hj s lower range of hills, 
seems to have been that which was called Meiog^a, or 
the Midland. The hills which inclose it meet in 
the mountainons mine district of Laurium, and end 
with Cape iStinium, the southeramostforeland of Attica. 
The Attic mariner, as he sailed round Sunium, could 
discern the spear and the creEt of his tutelary goddess 
in front of her temple aa the Atbenian rock. The 
tract on the coast between Sunium and Cape Zoster, 
a tract of low hills and undulating plains, was desig- 
nated by the name of Paraiia, aa the maritime region 
of Attica, though the whole land was entitled to the 
appellation AeCS, whence perhaps it derived the name 
of Attica, from the form in which it advanced into 
the ses. On the western side, the plain of Athens 
is bounded by a chain of hills, issuing from Fames, 
and successively bearing the names of Icariui, 
Corydalluf, and Mgaleut, as it stretches toward the 
sea, which at Cape Amphiaie separates it by • 
channel, a quarter of a mile in width, from the 
- island of Salamii. It parts the plain of Athens from 
that of Eieutit, which contained the Thrioiian and 
the Bharian Belda, celebrated in the Attic mythol(^;y 
aa the soil which had been first enriched by the gifts 
of Demeter, or Ceres, the goddess of harvests. 

Attica is, on the whole, a meagre land, wanting the 
fatness of the Boeotian plains, and the freshness of 
the Bceotian streams. The waters of its principal 
river, the CephUut, are expended in irrigsting a part of 
the plain of Athens ' , and the Ilittut, though no leea 
renowned, is a mere brook, which is sometinies 
swollen into a torrent. It could scarcely boast of 
more than two or thtee fertile tracts, and its principal 
riches lay in the heart of its mountains, in the ulrer 
of Laurium, and the marble of Pentilicus.^ It might 

otHoire puugs, CEd. Cm, ^icn b; F. Thiaicti Id tiii EUl octMi dr la 
■ Xaoiitaoii. He F€ct^. c L 
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also reckon among ita peculiar advantages the purity 
of its air', the fragrance of its shrubE, and the 
fineness of its fruits. But in its most flourishing 
period Ita produce was never sufficient to supply the 
vaota of Its iiihabitsDts, and their industry waa 
constantly ui^ed to improve their ground to the 
Utmost. Traces are sdll visible of the laborious cul- 
tJTation which was carried by mesne of artificial 
terraces, up the sides of their barest mountains.^ After 
all, they were compelled to look to the sea even for 
Bubsistence. Attica would have been little but for 
the position which it occupied, as the south-east 
foreland of Greece, with valleys opening on the coast, 
and ports inviting the commerce of Asia. Prom the 
top of its hills the eye surveys the whole circle of 
the islands, which form its maritime suburbs, and seem 
to point out its historical destination. 

The plain of Eleusis was separated by a chain' of 
faillSj which at its eastern end acquired, from its 
ft^rked summit, the name of Kerata, or the Horns, 
from the territory of Megara, which included one 
plain, of narrow compass and small fertility, parted 
into two branches at the site of the ancient capital.^ 
The remainder is occupied by the motmtaina which 
extend from Cithteron to the Isthmus, and at the north- 
west comer of the Saronic gulf sink precipitously into 
the sea, above which a ni^ed way skirts the edge 
of the Scironian cliffs, which now are chiefly formi- 
dable to saUors for the sudden gusts which often burst 
from the mountains above them. This was one of the 
passes leading out of Peloponnesus into northern 
Greece ; others crossed the inland ridge of Geranea, 
the summit of the Onean chain, which stretches from 
sea to sea, and terminates the mountains of northern 
Greece in the isthmus of Corinth. To these passes, 
which were easily defensible, and- to its two portSj 

' Celebrated br Eurip Mtita, B2». ; ind in Flutinsb. Oc Eiil. 13. 
'Pinu.L«,S. GeU,i(,ri^G«(W,p!ll.' 
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Nitaa, on the Saronie, and Faga, on the CorlnthiaB 
gulf, Megara owed all her important^ in Grecian 

To the west of the vale of CrisM, a narrow moun- 
tainoiM tract, extending along the ooatt aa far as the 
town of Natipaetixt, from which the gulf of Corinth 
has taken its modem name of Lepanbtj was oeenpied 
by the western Lociians, wbo, from some peculiarity 
of their habita or their land, received the epithet of 
the Orofian.' The territory of their western neigh-- 
bouTB, the Mloliant, was Btill more ragged, consisting 
in great part of lofty ridges branching out ftom 
Pindus and (Eta into die basin of the Achektu. In 
these highlands during the winter all passage and 
intercourse between the villages, which are built like 
neaiR on the top of the rocks, are often long interrupted 
by the severity of the cold. The Achelous however, 
the most considerable of the Greek rivers, in its long 
course, which usually formed the boundary between 
^tolia and Acarnania, traversed some broad and fruitful 
plains; and at its mouth a great level, originally 
produced by its deposits, was continually receiving 
fresh accessions, which at length united a group of 
islands, once at some distance from the shore, with 
each other, and with the coDtiuent. The fertile land thus 
gained became the theatre of many con^cts between 
the bordering tribes; and the inundations of the river 
probably gave rise to the Vidian legend, according 
to which Hercules had Wrestled with the Acheloua 
for the baud of their king's daughter Dejanira. 
Another fertile plain was similarly-formed by the Evenut, 
the second in size of the ^tolian rivers, which, descend- • 
ing from the side of CEta, parted the ancient districta 
of FktiTon and Calydon, 
1 Fluuniu (X. 38.) offin Kven) conjeclum m tb> origin of the 

it M • (Mi iprlDK It th« f«x df MniDt T^hluiui, the burtukplace of 
the cenlmun. which itilL retiLiu thU prapnt^ Sn Ovlt It, qf Morea, 
p. A. It, qf Qreeat P- B!f£. But Archrlu, Hn Ofcillwi p»t, quoted by 
Plutarch (Oil Or. li.), detlTcd the nUH bom the nhuDduice it tUmn 
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, lyii^ between the lower part of tbe 
Achelous, which took its rise in PiD<lua beyond the 
limits of Greece, and the Jorttatt sea, was, like ^tolia, 
a mouDtainouB land, but 'its hills, still clothed 'with 
thick forests, are leas lofty and ru^;ed. The valleys 
of both countries contain some exiendTe lakes, sur- 
nmnded by rich pastures. Northward of Acamania, on 
the Ambracian gulf, lay the territory of the semi- 
barbarous AmjAiloehiaju, and that of Ambracia, which 
met the ^utbem confines of Epiruf. A peninsula, 
called Leaca* from the white diff celebrated in 
ancient fable for the cure of desperate lore, once 
projected from the western coast of Acamania; but 
was afterward severed from the main land by a 
nsrrow channel opened by its Corinthian colonists. 
Southward of it, a cluster of islands, including Ithaca, 
Cep/taUeniaf and Zacgnthm, cover the opposite shore* 
of Acamanis and. Peloponnesus. 

We observed that the Onean range, which extends 
over the greater part of the territory of M^ara, 
terminates in the Isthmus; and this is true forageneral 
and distant survey. The Isthmus, however, is not exactly 
level. The roots of the Onean mountains are conti- 
nued along the eastern coast in a line of low difis, 
Sill they meet another range, which seems to hsve bome 
the same name, at the opposite extremity of the 
Isthmus. ' This is an important feature in the face of 
the country : the Isthmus at its narrowest part, between 
tbe inlets of Scluenut and Lechteum, .is only between 
three and four miles broad; and along this line, hence 
called the Diohus, or I>iaughtwsy, vessels were often 
transported from ses to sea, to avoid the delay 
aitd danger which attended the circumnavigation of 
FdoponnesuB. Yet it seems not to have been before the 
Macedonian period^ that the narrowness of the inter- 
vening space suggested the project of uniting the 
two seas by means of a canal. It was entertdned for 
» time by Demettlus Foliorcetes; but he is said to 

1 Uf, Ui. p. SIL 
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k«ve been detetred by the reports of hia ei^neen, who 
were penuaded thtt the nirface of the Corinthian galf 
WM to mnch higher thus the Saronic, that a cbannel 
cat between them would be useleu from the rapidity 
of the cmrent, and might even endanger the safety of 
Agina bdA the neighbouring iileB. Three centuriea 
later, the dictator Ccesar formed the ssme plan, and 
was perhaps only prevented from accompliihing it by 
hia untimdy death. The above-mentioned inequiUlj 
of the ground wonld alwayi render this nndertaking 
very laborious and expensive. But the work was ef 
a nature rather to shock than to interest genuine Greek 
feelings: it seems to have been viewed as an andadous 
Titanian effort of barbarian power; and when Nero 
Actually b^;an it, having opened the trench with bis owb 
bands, the belief of the conntry peoj^ may probaUy 
have concurred with the aversion of the preetoriwi 
workmen, to raise the rumour of howling specQ-es, and 
springs of blood, by which they are said to have been 
interrupted. * PJiny notices the disastrous fate of all 
who had conceived the project^ ; and Pausanias observee, 
that Alexander had been baffled, and the Cnidians atop- 
ped by the Delphic oracle, in aimilar attempts to do 
violence to the works of God.^ 

The face of Peloponnetut presenEs outlines some- 
what more intricate than those of nordiem Greece. 
At first ught, the whole land appears one pUe of 
mimutainB, which, toward the north-west, where it 
readies its greatest height, forms a compact mass, 
presdng dose upon the gnlf of C<»inth. On the 
western coast it recedes f^irtber from the sea ; towards 
the centre is pierced more and more fay little bad- 
lows ; and on the south and east is broken by three 
great gnlfa, and the valleys opening into themj 
which suggested to tlie ancients the form of a plane 
leaf, to illustrate that of the peninsula. On cloeei* 
inspection, the highest summits of this pile, with 
their connecting rMges, nay be obsared to form 
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an irregular ring, which separates the central r^on, 
Arcadia, from the rest. Thus the range of Artemitium, 
and Parthenium, which bonnda it on the east, is 
ooBnecCed, bj a chaiil of highlands running from eaat 
to west, with the nor^em extremity of Taygetu*; tbia 
again is linked with tiuiLyctean and JVinn tun mountains, 
which form the western frontier, and streljih on toward 
Pkohe, which meets the great northern barrier, including 
Ofanuf, ScoUit, Erymanthnt, Aroaniug, and Ci/llene. 
The lerritoriea which akirt the three principal gulfs, are 
likewise inclosed hj loft; ranges, ending in bold pro- 
montories, and exhibit each a pecuhai character. The 
northern and wextem ddea contain no such prominent 
land-marka ; and the states which possessed them were 
separated by artificial rather than by natural Umita. 

The mountains which encircle Arcadia are so con- 
nected, as lo afibrd a passage for its waters only by one 
opening, the defile (below Caritaia, or BrenHui) through 
which the Alpheus descends to the western sea. This 
ia (he principd feature which diatinguiehea the western 
from the eaatem pan of Arcadia. On ttle west, a 
number of valleys open into the basin of , the Alphena, 
bringing down tributaries, some of which are con- 
siderable ri*era, aa the Ladon, and the ErymanthtUy 
which flow from the northern monntatns ; and several 
ancient towns in this region were built on heights near 
the confluence of the neighbouring streams : as Cleitor, 
Ptophii, Melhydriwm, Brenthe, Gortgg, and HBHca. 
On the other hand, the eastern portiim of Arcadia ia 
interaected by lower ridges, which completely inclose 
a great number of little pluna, so that the streams 
which fall into them find no visible outlet. Such are 
the plains of Atea, Paliantium, Tegea, Maatinea, Or- 
tihomenutj Aha, StymphahUt and Pheaeut. Hence B 
great part of the country would be covered with stag- 
Bant pools, and its air generally infected by noxious 
npouni, did not the inland rivers and lakes find means 
oi eacaping through chasms and subterraneous channels, 
. not uncommon in limestone mountains, but which 
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perhapi no where occur so frequently] widiin m eqiuUjr 
lUjTOvr compasa, u in Arcadii. So the Aroaniu*, even 
after Hercules had cut a canal to guide its course into 
the lalie of Pheneos, would have encroiched on the 
surrounding plaioj if it had not beoi recdTcd by a vast 
gap at the foot of a mountain, through which it descends 
to rise i^ain uoder the more celebrated name of the 
Ladon. So the waters collected in die [>laui of Han- 
tinea, at the western foot of mount Artemisium, gush 
up out of the sea near the eastern coast. So the lake 
■ of StymphaloB diigorgea it&elf into a chaam, from 
which it issues again in the plain of Argos as the 
Eratiniu. The Alpheus, above ali, is a Protean aticam, 
and acts at home • wonderful prelude to his fabled sub- 
marine adventures. According to a general, and appa- 
rently a well-gToanded belief, it is the same river which, 
springing from sevn^ sources on the western dde of 
mount Fanum, sinks andeiground st the foot of moont 
Creiium, and rises again in the plain of Asea, where it 
b thought to mingle with the principal source of the 
BurobuJ In this case, both are once more swallowed 
by the earth, and, after parting below its sur&ce, 
re-appear — the one in the plain of Megahpolit, the other 
in the north of Laconim. Many of the Arcadian 
legends were filled with the mythical history of these 
natuial wonders, and with the disnges wrought by the 
opening or the obstruction of the subteiraneous water- 
courses. The land was a fit theatre for the labours of 
Hercules; and its peculiar feabires auffidendy explain 
the wordiip of the earth-shaking Posodon, and his 
struggles with the ofiended Demeter.^ The monntains 
were clothed with forests, which abounded with game : 
the bear was frequently found in them, even in the 
days of Panawias ; and it u probsUe that they may 
have affbrded attraction for tribes of hunters or shep- 
herds, while few of the plains were in a state to repay 
the labonn <£ the husbandmen. In later times, the 
Aradtans, according to their countryman PolyhinB, 
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enjoyed a high Tepulation unong the Greeks for hoi- 
pitalitf, Itindness, and piety : but he Bieribes these 
qualities to the success of their social inatitutioiu, io 
connteracdng the Datiua] tendency of a nigged climate, 
which, while it inured them to toil and hardship, 
disposed their character to an excess of harshness. 

The other great divisiona of Pelt^nnesus are Ar- 
golis, Laconia, Meisenia, Elis, and Achaia. Argotif, 
when the name is taken in its largest sense, as the part 
of Peloponnesus which is hounded on the land side by 
Arcadia, Achua, and Laconia, comprehends several 
districts, which, during the period of the independence 
of Greece, were never united under one government, 
but were conmdered, for ^e purpose of description, as 
one region by the later geographers. It begins on the 
western side with the little territory of Sicyon, nhich, 
beside some iniand valleys, shared with Corinth a small 
maritime plain, which was proverbial among the an- 
cients for its luxuriant fertility. The dominions of 
CorinA, which also extended beyond the Isthmus, meet- 
ing those of Megara a little south of the Scironian 
rocks, occupied a considerable portion of Argolis. The 
two dties, Sicyon and Corinth, were similarly situated — 
both commanding important passes into the interior pf 
the peninsula. ' The bill which was the site of Sicyon, 
probably in the earliest as well as the laleet period 
of its history, rose near the openings of two ravines, or 
valleys — those of the HtiUton and the Atoptu. The 
Utter river descended from the plains of Fhliut and 
Ornete, The lofty and precipitous rock, called the 
Acroixtrinthtu, on which stood the citadel of Corinth, 
though, being commanded by a neighbouring height, 
it is of no great value for the purposes of modern 
warfare, was in ancient times an impregnable fortress, 
and a point of the highest importance, both for the 
protection of the Isthmus, and of the pass which led up 
to the plain of Cleonte, and thence to that of Nemea. 
From the yale of Orneae a nigj^ road crossed the 
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mouDtBinB into the pUin of Argos. But the more fie- 
qnented mpproach Tnm the north wu tbe narrow, 
rocky, glen of Ae Tretua, the fkbted haunt of the 
Nemean lion, which branched off to Cleonc and 
Nemea. A third pass, a little to the eut of l&eae, 
called the Contoporeia, or slaff-road, was acceaiible tmly 
to foot pauengera. ' 

The plain of Argot, whidi ia bonnded ob three aidea 
by lofty iDOUDtaiDB, but open lo the sea, is, fbr Greece, 
and espedally for Peloponnesus, of conriderable extent, 
bdng ten or twelve miles in length, and four or five in 
width. But the western side ii tower than the easteni, 
and ia watered by a number of streams, in iriiidi the 
upper side is aingulaity deficient In very andmt , 
times the lower level was injured by excess of mtmture, 
■s it is at this day : and hence, perhapi, Argos, whi^ 
lay on the western ude, notwithatanding its advantage, 
ous position, and the strength of its citadel, flourished 
less, for a time, Uian Myeena and Tirjfif*, which were 
situate to the east, where the plain is now barren 
through drought A great mass of Ai^ve l^ends 
owed its origin to these local featares, and especially 
to the marsh of Lema, and the fathomless Alcgonian 
pool, which bordered the western shore of the gulf, 
where popular tradition placed one of the monsters 
overpowered by the strength of Hercules. On the 
eastern side, the Argolic plain was bounded by the 
insulated rock of Nauplia, at the foot of which lay the 
port of Argos, not a very commodious shelter even for 
the ancient shipping; its road appears to be much 
better adapted to a modem fleet. 

The peninsula which parted the Saronic from die 
Argolic gulf, and which was sometimes called the Aeti ■ 
of AigoUs, is almost whoUy occupied by a chun of 
hills, which, in the northern and loftiest part, bore the 
name of mount Aradmaum. The territory of Corinth 
extended along the eastern coast, till, near the harbour 
wiled Feiraat, it met the confines of Epidavrut, which, 
1 ClnUlaupIag^KcIAkcUL p. aw., and ii. p. 415. 
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bende a few amall nuitime plaitu, pOMeswd mdw 
little ioland rslleyi, one of whidi wm in great paH 
dedicmted to die vonhip of EMulapiui, Midway b&> 
tween the Epidaniian cotat and that of Atdca, lay the 
mMmtunona island of .Sgina, with aeretal others ef 
tmaUer aiw and note. Southward of Epidanrus, the 
territory of 7'raieen atretched round cape SogUtnm, 
the soatfa-eastcm point of the Act^. It Included a 
fertile maritime plain, in .front of which was the noUe 
port called Pagan, afaellered by the high rocky peoin- 
■nla of Metkana, and by the ialandi of Hiera and 
Calaurea, now united by a uairow sand-bank under the 
name of Poro. West of cap* Scyllaum, the city of 
SemtUmi, once the capital of an independent atats, 
occupied a small peninsida fadug the iUanda of Hydna 
and Tiparenuii*, which have become more celebrated In 
modem tines than diey are in ancient story. On the 
western side of the Act^, Atini, and iti little terri- 
tory, interrened between die borders of Hermion^ and 
Aigos. 

The rai^ of the ArtemisiBn and Parihenian monn- 
tains, which aeparaied Argolii from Arcadia, was only 
ooaaed by three natural paaaes : one, called Troclm*, 
leading into the plun of Tegea ; and two, called Priaut 
and Climax, leading into tbat of Mantinea. This same 
range was continued into Laconia, whfre it took die 
name of Pamon, and terminated at cape JUaiea. The 
mountains, aa they advance toward the south, pre« 
more and more abruptly on the eaitem coaat. Near 
the i^iening of the Ai^olic gulf, the little district of 
Cjpturia, lying aa the frontiers of Argos and Sparta, 
waa once an object of obstinate strugglea between the 
nrighbonrtng states, but during the beet part of Grecian 
history belonged to Laconia. 

A loi^ valley, nmning southward to the sea, and the 
mountains which border it on three sides, composed 
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the tcnitory of LaoonUt. It was travened in its whole 
length by ihe Euroliu, and bounded by the range of 
ParnoD on the eait, and by that of Taygetus on the 
weat. Three di^rent regiona may be diatiDguiihed in 
the basiD of the Eurotas. That nhich may be called 
the Upper Vale, from the aouice of the river to its 
junction with the (Entu, a Uttle above the Bite of Sparta, 
ia narrowly confined between Taygetus and the ru^ed 
highlands which connect it with Psmon ; and which are 
probably the district once called Sciritif.^ At Sparta 
the valley is so contracted by the opposite hills, as to 
leave room for Uttle mote than die channel of die 
Eurotas ; but, immediatdy after, it opens into the great 
Laconian plain. This plain however does not extend 
without interruption to the lea^ but is again contracted 
into a narrow ravine, by a projection of Taygetus, 
which separates the vale of Sparta from the maritime 
plain of Helot, at the head of the Laconian golf. ^ It 
ia to the middle region, the heart of Laconia, that most 
of the ancient epithets and descriptions relating to the 
general character of the country properly apply. ■ The 
vale of Sparta is Homer's AoUw Lacedamon, which 
Euripides further described as girt with monntaina, 
rugged, and difficult of entrance for a hostile power.* 
'The epithet Aolloa> fitly represents the aspect of a valley 
in'-iosed by the lofty cliffs in which the mountains here 
abruptly terminate on each side of the Eurotas. When 
however the poet added, that the land contained a large 
tract of arable, but of laborious tillage, he may have had, 
not the plain only — though, except near the banks of the 
river, ite s(h1 is said to be poor — but the highlands in 
view. For bodi Pamon and Taygetus, more especially 
toward the nordi, include many gentle slopes and high 
valleys, which well repay cultivation. On the western 
side, in particular, Ihelofty rocks whidi bound the Spar, 
tan plain, support a comparatively level region, which 
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is not much less prodactive ihui the vale below. The 
ridge of Taygeus, banning in the north from the 
buin of the AIpheuE, which sepirates it from the op- 
poute chain of Manalut, rises to its greatest height 
toward the centre, where it ie distinguished by five 
conspicuous peaks, often capped with snow ', and gra- 
dually declines toward the south, while its udes become 
more and more steep and rugged. After sinking to its 
lowest IcTei, it riaes again in the rocky peninsula of 
Ttertarua ^, the sonlhemmoBt extremity of Greece and 
of Europe. 

The character which the poet ascribes to Laconia, — 
that it is a country difficult of access to an enemy, — is. 
one which moat properly belongs to it, and is (^ great 
historical importance. On the northern and the eastern 
sides there are only two natural passes by which the 
plain of Sparta can be invaded ^ : the one opening from 
the upper Tale of the Eurotas ; the other from that of 
the (Enus, in which a road leading from Arcadia by 
tile western side of Pamon, and another crossing the 
same mountain from Argos through Cynuria, meet at 
Sellasia. On the west, Tsygetus forms an almost in- 
surmountable bsjrier. It is, indeed, traversed by a 
track, which, beginning near the head of the Messenian 
gnlf, enters the plain near Sparta, through a narrow 
defile, at the foot of lofty and precipitous rocks. But 
this pass appears to be so difficult, that the simplest 
precantionB must always have been sufficient to secure 
it. At the mouth of the Laconian gulf, the island of 
Cgthera, containing excellent harbours, was a valuaUe 
appendage, or a formidable neighbour, to Laconia. 

The chain of Taygetus separates the Laconian gulf 
from tile Messenian, which runs up much higher into 
the land. It is not, however, the direct northern con- 
tinuation of this chain that forma the eastern boundary 
of Mesienia; but a western branch, which is parted from 

1 Hence tbe huhe Penttdaclgbnt, —the Mgn of the flie tlngm, or 
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It by the ArcMlian valley of Cromi. At the northern 
toot of these moDDUinB begins the Mesienuui pitia, 
which, like the buin of the Eurotu below Sparta, ia 
diTided into two distinct diatriets, by a ridge whi^ 
croBset nearly ita whole width from the eastern aide.) 
The upper of these districts, which is separated from 
Arcadia by a part of the Lyaean chain, and ia bounded 
toward the west by the ridge of I&omi, the scene of 
ever memorable atruggles, was the plain of Slmydentt, 
a tract not peculiarly rich, but very important for the 
protection and command of the country, as the prin- 
cipal passes, not only from the north, bat trma the esit 
and west, fall into it. The lower part of the Messenian 
pUin, which spreads round the head of the gulf, was a 
region cdebrated in poetry and history for its exuberant 
fertility ; HOtnedmes designated by the title of Ma- 
earia, or the Bietied, watered by many streams, among 
the rest by the dear and flill Parnitvt. It was, no 
doubt, of thit deh^tful vale, that Euripides meant to 
be understood, when, contrasting Messenia with Laconia, 
he described die excellence of the Mesaenlan soil a* too 
great for words to reach. Bnt Messenia, in general, 
sppears to contain a larger proportion of coltivahle 
ground than Laoonia. The plain of Stenyclenu is sepa- 
rated by the plain of Ithom^ from another long valley, 
which stretches to the sea. Farther westward, the 
country is broken into hiU and dale by ranges of no 
great height, terminated toward die south by that of 
Temathia, and toward the west by that of Mgaieum, 
which borders the coast, leaving room only for a few 
narrow levels at its foot. The climate of Measenia was 
aba extolled by the andenta, in oontraat with that of 
Laeonia, as temperately soft ; a praise whidi aeema to 
een applied to the lower Mesienian plain, bnt 
traveller* from the north are hardly able to un- 
4. The western coast is marked by the de^ 
Pylnt, which has become celebrated in modon 
under the name of Navarino, — the only perfect 
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hirboar of PelopoBiienn ; bnt batter adapted tat tlw 
■belter of ■ modem fleet, t&ui of tbe anduit tcbmIi. 

The ri*a' N«ia, riling in Arcadia, and flowing 
tbioagh a det^ and uvage gim, at the foot of a range 
of hills, connected with Mffievm, uid including mount 
Bira — a name of kindred glory with Ithom^ — wm the 
Umit of Meuenia to the north, and lepanted it from 
EiU, or tbe Elean territoiy, accordii^ to the largeit 
extent included in later timet trader thftt name. But 
tbe district innnediatd; north of the Neda wm pro- 
perlj called TripKylia. It connated of a hill country, 
bounded h; Ae vale of the Alphem aa the eait, and 
Unking the rango of LjcBom with that of Pholoe. 
The Triphylian hilU nerer 'recede from the coaat ao M 
to leare more than a rery narrow Btrip of maritime 
plain. One of the moit conqdcnoui featuici of thla, 
aa in general of a great part of the Elean cofnt ii, that 
it is lined by a aeriei of lagoons, parted from the tea 
by narrow sand-banks, and fed partly by land Bpringi, 
but more frequently by the wavea which break over in 
Mormy weatber. It ii not eacy lo determine at what 
point of the coaat TriphyU* met the conflnei of PtiatU, 
or the territory of Fita. It aeems dear, however, diat, 
during the period of faer independence, Pisa poiseMed 
the whole of the lower rale of the Alpheus, In- 
cluding the celebrated plain of Olgmpiq, on the ri^t 
bank of the ri-rer, on which the andent city of Piu it- 
ielf Btood. North of the Alphena, Piaatis inclnded a 
portion of the tdcirta of mount Hioloe, and a maritime 
^n, bounded by • low ridge, ending in cape le&fi, 
which Mparated it frvm tbe Elean territory, properly so 
called. Thii wat tbe tract known by the name of the 
holUnc EU», conaiating chiefly of a broad level, eztend- 
ii^ northward as far «■ cape Artatu, and only inter- 
rupted on the tea tide by ibe intulated promontory of 
Oietoimtaa. The rich paHturet on the banks of the 
Blean Pentut were celebrated in Uie earlisBt l^endi ; 
and an ancient channel, which is still aeen stretching 
across them to the sea, may be the same into which 
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Hercules wm believed lo have tunwd the river, to 
desme the stible of Augeas. 

A Uttle south of cape Araxns, the river LarUu* 
was the common bonadary of Elia and Adiaia. On the 
weatern aide of Achaia, between cape Anxua and the 
straits of the Corinthian gulf, the higti mountains which 
occapied the confinei of Achaia and Arcadia leave 
■ome comparatively broad plains open to the sea. But 
on the Corinthian gulf they either descend abruptly on 
the shore, or are separated from it only by narrow 
levels. These small maritime plains, and Uie dopes im- 
mediately above them, are however for the most part 
highly fertile ; and die soil is peculiarly adapted to 
some kinds of produce.' They are watered by sireama 
issuing from the heart of the mountains, through deep 
and narrow gorges, which are the only approaches by 
which the country csn be invaded from the «outh. The 
coast is deHcient in harbours, which abound on the 
opposite side of the gulf. 

When the necessary deduction has been made for the 
inequalities of its surface, Greece may perhaps be' pro- 
perly considered as a land, on the whole, not less rich 
than beautiful. And it probably had a better claim to 
this diaracter in the days of its youthful freshness and 
vigour. Its productions vrere various as its aspect : 
and if other regions were more fertile in grain, and 
more favourable to the cultivation of the vine, few 
eurpaased it in the growth of the olive, and of other 
valuable thiits. Jta hitls afforded abundant pastures : 
its waters and forests teemed with life. In the precious 
metals it was perhaps fortunately poor ; the diver mines 
of Lauriura were a singular exception ; but the Pelo- 
ponnesian mountains, espedally in Laconia and Argolis, 
as wdl as those of Kulxea, contained rich veins of iron 
and copper, as vrell as precious qusTTiea. The marble 
of Pentelicus was nearly equalled in fineness by that of 
the isle of Paros, and that of Caryitus in Eubtea. The 
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Grecian woocU still exdte the admiration of traTeUen, 
as they did in the days of Paasaniaa, by treea of extra- 
ordinary uze. Even the hUls of Attica are said to have 
been once clothed with forests ' ; and the present scan- 
tinesB of its Btreams may be owed in a great measure 
to the loBB of the shsdeB which once sheltered them. 
Herodotus obaenea, that, of all countries in the world, 
Greece enjoyed the most happily tempered seasons. 
But it seems difficult to speak geneiBlly of the climate 
of a country, in which each district has \tB own, deter- 
mined by an infinite variety of local drcumstancea. 
Both in Northern Greece and in Peloponnesus the snow 
remains long on the higher ridges; and even in Attica 
the winters are often severe. On the other hsnd, the 
heat of the Bummer is tempered, in exposed situations, 
by the strong breezes from the north-west (the Etegian 
winds), which prevail during that season in the Gre- 
cian seas ; and it is possible that Herodotus may have 
had their refreshing influence chiefly in view. 

Greece lies in a volcanic zone, which extends from 
the Caspian — if it does not extend still Airlher east 
— to the Azores, and from the 45th to the S5th 
degree of latitude^, the greater part of the world 
known to the Greeks. Though no traces of volcanic 
emptionB appear to have been discovered in Greece, 
history is Aill of the effects produced there by volcanic 
agency; and permanent indications of ita physical 
character were scattered over its surface, in the hot 
springs of Thermopjlae, Troezen, .^depsus, and 
other places. The sea between Peloponnesus and 
Crete has been, down to modem times, the scene of 
surprising changes wrought hy the same forces ; and 
not long before the Christian era, a new hill was 
thrown up on the coast near Trmsen, no less suddenly 
than the islands near Thera were raised out of the sea. ^ 
Earthquakes, accompanied by the rending of mountaina. 
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die unktnn; of land into the sea, b; temporary innnd- 
ationt, and other diaaalerB, have in all agea been familiar 
to Greece, more eapeciallj to Pdaponoeaua. And 
hwice aome attention teems to be due to the numerotu 
I^enda and traditioni which describe eonTuIsioiiB 
of the aame kind ai ocoairing still vtore frequently, 
and with still more important cocuequeneei, in a period 
preceding omtwcted history; and which may be thought 
to point to B state of elemental warfare, which mtut 
have subsided before the r^on which was ita 
dwatre could have been fitted for the hsbitation of 
man. Such an origin we might be inclined to assign 
to that class ot l^iends which related to strug^es 
between Foeridon and other deitiea for the possession of 
sereral districts; as his contests with Athene (Minerva) 
for Adwna and Traien'; with the same goddess, 
or with Htr6 (Juno) for Argos — where he was said, 
according to one aecoont, to have dried np the springs, 
and according to another, to hare laid the plain under 
water ^; with Apollo fi» the isthmus of CorinA. ^ 
We mig^t be led to pat a Uke interpretadon on the 
poetical traditions, which spoke of a period when 
several of die islands between Greece and Asia — as 
Deloa and Aniphe*, and even Rhodes", and Cyprus*, 
were yet covered by the sea, out of which they rose 
at the bidding of some god. And still greater wdght 
may teem to belong to a tradition preserved by the 
priests of Samolhrace, an island famous for its an. 
dent mystic worship, who told of a great convulsion, 
which had burst the barriers that once separated the 
Euxine from die J^ean, and had opened the channels 
of the Bosponis and the Hdlespont ^ It would not he 
difficult to connect this tradition with a poetical 
legend, in which Poseidon was sud to have struck 
the land called Lycaonia, or Lyctonia, with his trident, 
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and to haTe scattered its fragments, as islands, over the 
sea. 1 But the vast magnitude of the changes described 
b; tbese legends, may reasonsbly awaken 'a suspidon 
that they neie mere fictions, which did not even 
spring out of any popular befief, but were founded on 
an opinion which prevailed in the AlexandrisD period 
of Greek literature among the learned, and which 
was adopted in its full extent by the elder Pliny. 
Thus we find CaUimachua speaking generally of 
islands, as formed of the fragments which Poseidon 
bad severed with his trident fVom the mountains.^ 
Flinyis more explicit: he doesnot heulate todeliverj aa 
a notorions fact, that natnre had lorn Sicily from Italy ; 
Cyprus from Syria ; Eubtea from Boeotia^ ; and again, 
Atalante, Maeria, and Ceos*, from Eubcea; and that 
the sea had not only burst through the straits of 
the Bosporus, the Hellespont, Hhium, and Leucai — 
though in this last instance the channel was notoriously 
artificial ; but that it had taken the place of the land 
in the Propontjs, and in the gulfs of Corinth and 
Ambrada We may perhaps most safely conclude, 
not that these late writers had access to any better 
information than we now possess on this subject, but 
that they were less afraid of raising a great pile of 
conjecture on a very slenda' baais of facta. 
I OiptL Ai(. 1SB7. ■ H. In Del 30— 3G, 
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All we know about the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece, Ib derived from the accounts of the Greeks 
themsdvas. These acconnts relate to a period pre- 
ceding the introductioa of ktters, and to races more 
or less foreign to that which finally gave its name to 
the countrj. On snch sul^ecis tradition must be either 
T^ue and geoeral, or filled with legendary and 
poedeal details. And therefore we cannot wonder 
that, in the present case, our curiosity is in many re- 
spects entirdy disappointed, and that the infoimatioa 
trantmitted to us is in part scanty and imperfect, 
in part obscure and confused. If we only listen to 
the unanimous testimony of the ancients, we find diat 
the whole amount of our knowledge bhrinks into a very 
narrow compass : if we Teniute beyond this limit, we 
pass inlo a boundless field of conjecture, where every 
step must be made on disputable ground, and all the light 
we can obtain, serves less to guide than to perplex us. 
There are however seversl quesdona rela^ng to the 
original population of Greece, which it may be fit to 
ask, though we cannot hope for a completely aatiafac- 
torjr answer — if for no other purpose, at least to ascer- 
tain the extent of our knowledge. This is the main 
end we propose in the following inquiry ; but we ehall 
not scruple to pursue it, even where we are consuoua 
that it cannot lead to any certain result, so far as we 
see any grounds to determine our opinion on the 
most interesting points of a dark and intricate subject. 
The people whom we call Greeks — the Hellenes — 
were not, at least under this name, the first inhalntants . 
of Greece. Many names have been recorded of races 
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that preceded tbem there, which they, in later timet, 
conridered as barbaroiu, or foreign in language and 
manners to themgelves. Among these nainea, that 
of the Pelasgiina dsims our first and chief attention, 
both because it appears to have been by far the most 
Tridely spread, and because it continued longer than the 
. Others — so laie as thefourth century befoKoor era^ 
to be applied to existing races. So that (m the notiona 
we connect with it, oni view of the ancient state of 
Greece must mainly depend, and to it we rosy motf 
leasopabiy loolc for the fullest and clearest information 
the case admits of. Homer, as well as Herodotus 
and Thucydides, speaks of the Pdasgiana only aa 
occupying some insulated points, and those not in the 
continent of Greece, but in Crete, and Asia Minor, 
where in the Trojan war they ude with the Trojant 
t^ainst the Greeks. But that in earher times they were 
widely diSliBed in Greece itself, is established by 
unquestionable evidence, and is confirmed by allusiona 
which dccur in the Homeric poems to tbdr ancient 
■eats. We even meet with expressiiKM in ancient 
writers, which, at first sight, seem to justify the 
•upposition tiiat die whole of Greece was once peopled 
by Pelasgians. "All," says Btrabo, " are pretty well 
agreed, that the Pelssgians were an ancient race, which 
prevailed throughout all Greece, and especially by the 
side of the JEolians in Tbeesaly : " and since the JEoliana 
were commonly supposed to have sprung from Deuca- 
lion, who first reigned in cmintries westward of 
Theeaaly, while the higher antiquity of the Pdaagiana 
waa universally admitted, this statement appears ia 
■nbstaace to coindde with that of Herodotus, who 
speaks of the Pelasgians as inhabiting the country 
afterward called Greece. But in another passage, where 
he observes that what Hecatnus had said of Pelopon- 
DesaiU—that barbarians inhabited It before the Greeks — 
might ife applied to nearly the whole of Greece, Stiabo 
iUaetratM lAt neaning by a long hst of Atber races, 
wUch be teems to consider w equally ancient and ^ 
.■WB. I. s ~ 
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equally foreign ; so that the prevHlence he ascribe* 
to the Pelssgians can onl]> be underatood as sutgect 
to. the same restrictionB with which it la spoken of by 
Thucydides, who meDtioos them u the tribe which, 
before the rise of the Hellenes, hafl spread its n&me 
more widely than any other ovu- the country. And 
this view tniut also have been that of Herodotus ; since, 
when he is describing the ^owth of the Hellenic 
nation a* the efFect of its lihion with the Feiasgians, 
Ite adds, that it received an accession from many othei 
barbarous tribes. There can therefore be no doubt 
that the Greeks regarded the Pelasgians as only one, 
though the mbst powerful, among the rkces anciently 
■ettled in Greece. 

We arrive- at the same conclusion, if we inquire into 
the particular regions occupied by the Pelasgians : for 
then find that, according to ancient tradition, diey 
e not spread uniformly over the whole of Greece ; 
that, while in some districts they are exclusively 
itioned, in others Ihey appear among a cfowd of 
X tribes, and that in others again no tmce of them 
as to be found. If we approach Greece from the 
ii, we meet with the first distinct eridence of their 
lence on the eastern side of Pindus in Tbessaly. It 
^tested, not only by the genera] voice of antiquity, but 
monuments which both prove the existence of the 
pie, and afford some insight into their character and 
lition. A district, or a town, in the south-east 
Fhessaly, is mentioned in the Iliad as the Pelasgian 
OS. The opinion entertained by some of the ancients, 
. this Argoa wu a part of the great Thessalian 
n, one region of which bore the name of Pela^otii^ 
he latest period of Greek history, is confirmed by 
bo's remark, that the word Argoi signified a plain 
the dialects of Thessaly and Macedonia. In the 
est portion of this tract, on the banks of tbt 
eus, stood one of the many dties called Laritta, 
. word which wsa perhaps no less significant than 
OS, and, according to one derivation, may havt 
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meant a fortresi, or a walled town. Most of the 
LariBBU knonn to have been founded in very ancient 
timeB, may be clearly traced to the Fe]a^;ianE'; and 
there is therefoie good reason for believing Aat the 
word belonged b' their language, and for considering 
it as an indication ;f their presence. Beude the cele- 
brated city on the Peneus, there were two other towns 
of the same name, one on the northern, the other not far 
from the southern bon.er of Theasaly ; from which it 
seeins fair to infer that the Felaegiana once possessed 
the whole country. Yet they were not exduairely 
known there under that name; for we find tbe people 
who continued in after ages to be called Ferrhsbians 
occupying the same seats in the earliest times ; and we 
learn that Simonides spoke of them as the Pelagian part 
of the new population formed by the irruption of the 
Lapiths in Thessaly. The same, therefore, may have • 
be«i the case with other tribes, of which it is not 
expressly recorded, — as it probably was with the 
Dolopes, who, aa well as the Pelasgians, are mentioned 
aa ancient inhabitanta of the island of Scyros ; and the 
Athamanes, who were neighbours of the Perrhfehians, 
and like them were expelled by the Lapichs.^ Beside 
tile names of A^;os and Larissa, another occurs in 
Theesaly, which curies us back into tbe moat remote 
antiquity, and ia no less intimately connected with 
the Pelasgian race. Achilles, in ihe Iliad, invokea 
Jupiter aathe Dodonsean, Pelasgian, king; and it was a 
disputed point among the ancients, whether the 
Dodona from which the god derived this epithet lay in 
Thessaly or in Epirus, The Iliad leatifies the existence 
of a ThessaUan Dodona in tbe land of the Peirbebians ; 
and, fay describing a river which flowed through the 
adjacent region aa a branch of the infernal Styx, seem* 
plainly to mark this Dodona as the seat of a worship 
similar to that which prevailed in Epirus, the mythical 
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realm of ATdontua ; and some ancient writers maintaiaed 
that the oracle of die Pelasgian Jupiter had been trans- 
planted from Theaul; ' lo the Theaprodan Dodona. 

If, according to the more common opinion, which 
was supported by the authority of Aristotle', Homer 
spoke of the western Dodona as sacred to the Pelasgian 
god, the Iliad would contain the earliest allusion to the 
abode of the Pela^ans in Epirus. That this country 
was one of their most ancient seats, and that the Thes- 
protian Dodona belonged to them, is universally ad- 
mitted. Yet the rsce described in the Iliad as dwelling 
round the eanctnary, was called by a difierent Dame ; 
they were the ffeiH, oi Selli : and they appear to have 
been not merely the ministers of the temple, but a con- 
uderaUe tribe ; for they occupied a r^on named, no 
doubt from them, Hellopia.^ Another people, whom 
Aristotle placet along with the Helli, '* in the parts 
about Dodona and the Achelous," were the Grasci; 
and it cannot be doubted that this race, from which the 
Italian name of the Hellenes has been transmitted 
dirough the Roman into the modem European lan- 
guages, must have been extensively spread. We find 
the Pelasgians however distTnctly connected with a 
third people, who are said to haye ruled over all Epims 
before it fdl under the dominion of the Molofisians — the 
Chaimei : they are described, like the Selli, as inter-. 
prefers of the oracle of Jupiter, and Chaonia is called 
Pdaspan,^ But if we pursue our inquiry along the 
coast of the Adriatic into Greece, we immediately lose 
aight of the Pelaagiana; in ^tolia and Acamania, the 
earliest known inhabitants bear diS^ent names, ais 
Lekget, TaphUtw, Tdeboant, Curelei. So too after 
leaving Thesealy, as we proceed southward, we meet 
with no Pelasgians before ire come into Bceotia. 
Here their name occurs, indeed, hut only as one among 
a great number of barbarous tribes, the ancient poa- 
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sesEOra of the country ; and the nay in nhich they 
are meDtioned, seema to imply that they gained a footiDg 
here after the rest. "Bteotia, it ii uid, was first 
inhabited by barbarians, Aonet, and Temmicet, and Le- 
kge«, and HyanUt. Afterward the Phcenicians, the fol- 
lowers of CadronB, took posseision of it ; and hi* 
descendants continued roasleia of nearly all BiEoCia, till 
they were diilodged, first by the expedition of the Epi. 
goni from Argoe, and afterwards again by the Thraciani 
and Pela^ana." These Pelasgians, according to Ephonu, 
were driven out of Boeotia into Attica by a revolution, 
which Thucydidea placea sixty yean after the Trojaa 
war.! 

But Attica, as we learn from Herodotus, had long 
before this event been peopled by Pelaegians. According 
to his view, the Athenians of his own day were a Pelas- 
gian race, which had been settled in Attica from the 
earliest tdmes, and had undergone no change, except by 
successively receiving new natneB, and by adopting a 
new language. " The Athenians," he aays, " when the 
Pelasgians were in possession of the country now called 
Hellaa, were Pelagians, named Cranai; but under 
the reign of Cecrops they were ^ed Cecropides : when 
Erechtheus succeeded to the kingdom, they 'changed 
this name for that of Athenians ; and wb^n Ion, son 
of Xuthus, became their general, they took the name 
of lonians." This is indeed, strictly fpe^ing, a 
history only of Athens ; hut it evideutiy includes that of 
Attica ; and we perceive in ■it the same distinction, 
which we have already so frequently met with, between 
the name and the blood of the people. As in Thessaly 
there were Pelasgians who were called Perrhfehians, and 
perhaps Ukewise Dolopea, and Athamanes, as in Epinu 
they were called SeDi, Chaones, and apparently also 
Grcci ; so, in Attica, no period is mentioned during 
which the name of Pela^ans prevailed, though He> 
mdotuB holds it unquestionable that the Atiienians 
always belonged to that nation. There was indeed a 
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people which dwelt for a time in Attica, and was known 
there by the name of Pelasgians, or Pelargisns. A 
monument of their presence was preserved to the latest 
times, in the Pelasgian wall with which the citadel of 
Athens was fortified. Bat they were Btrangers who, 
ae Herodotus says', became neighbours to the Atheni- 
ans, and received a pardon of land aa the price of that 
servicea in buildiDg the wall. According to Ephonia, 
they were the same Pelasgiani who were driven out of 
Boeotia after tiie Trojan war; and Pauaanias found 
some reasoOB for believing that they had migrated from 
Acamania, and that they were originally Sicelal; * 
whether he meant by this, that their more ancient seata 
lay In Sicily, or Ilalj', or Epirus, is doubtful: but 
it loots as if this tribe were only called Pelasgians, 
because it was not linown to what race they more par- 
ticularly belonged. 

In Feloponnesug, as in the north of Greece, the 
Pelasgians appear to be coofined to particular regions, 
though Ephonis said that the whole was once called 
Pelasgia. That they wera anciently predominant in the 
peninsula, may be inferred from the opinion which 
prevailed amoi^ the ancipnts, that it was the part of 
Greece from which they issued to overpower th^ rest : 
there is however no express evidence that they ever 
occupied any other districts than Argolis, Achaia, and 
Arcadia. Argolis was not less celebrated as a Pelasgian 
country than Thessaly. There tiiey founded a Larisaa, 
which was generaQy supposed to have been the oldest 
of all the cities so called : hence it was said to have 
been named after Larigsa, the daughter of Pelasgus : 
apd the adjacent territory, whioh, like the Thessalian 

1 Argos, and distinguished by the 
was considered by many enci^t 

lOlher country of the whole Pelasgian 
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nation.' This opinion eeems to have been deliberately 
sdopled hj Mscbjlut, nbo, in one of his tragedies, 
iatroducea Pelasgoa, king of Argos, claiming for the 
people named after him a vast territory, extending 
northward as far as the Btrymon. The raention of tbe 
J>odonsan mountains, the PerrbKlnana, and Fteonians, 
in the poet's description, seems to imply that, according 
tA his view, nbicb is expressed far loo accurately to be 
ascribed to poetical licence, the name of Pelasgians 
might be properly applied to the most ancient inha- 
bitants of Greece, ' Epirus, and Mpcfdonia. Yet he 
undoubtedly knew that many lacea of other namea 
existed in those countriea during the aame period to 
which he refers the dominion of the Felatgians. Id 
Achaia, as in Attica, according to a tradition which 
Herodotud says was current throughout Greece, the 
first settlers were Pelasgians, and they were only named 
lonians. after Ion, tbe son of Xuthua, came among 
them : they had before been called simply Mgialeang, 
coastmen, aa the most ancient name of the country was 
Mgialus, or the Coast. ^ Combined with this testimony, 
the names of Lariasa, and the river Larisus, which formed 
the boundary betneen Elis and Achaia, may be regarded 
at, indications of the same fact ^ ; and the tradition, that 
agriculture was first introduced into Achiua from Attica 
by Triptolemugr, points toward the same result.* Ar- 
cadia was so celebrated as a Pelasgian land, that it 
disputed the honour of being the mother country of 
the whole nation with Argolis : and even the authors 
who preferred tbe title of the Argive Pela^^ns, did 
not deny that the Arcadians were at least younger 
members of the same family. Ephorua, tracing the 
origin of the nation to Arcadia, followed the authority 
of Hesiod, who bad spoken of Lycaon, the son of 
Pelasgus, aa the father of six sons.^ Later mythologers 
attributed a more numerous offspring to Lycaon; and 
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■cconUng to Ihdr Ejvtem, each of the Ljcaonide be- 
came the fonnder of k city, or the father of a people.' 
The names of ibeu heroes are indeed all fictitious; hot 
they prove that the inhabitants of the cities and r^ona 
which correspond to them, were conceived to be con- 
nected ti^ther bj a national affinity, fbr which no 
ezpreision oould be found more miitalde than to 
call them descendant! of Pelasgus : and thou^ the 
Mithors may have been sometimes nustaken on this 
point, still their opinion deserves respect, wherever it is 
eonsiEtent with the general tenor of tradition^ We 
most therefore believe, that it was well founded with 
Mgird to the Arcadians themselves, and that they were, 
sot indeed the posterity of Pdasgus, but a Felasgian 
people; for Herodotus also calls the Arcadians who 
joined the Ionian migration, Felasgians. Ad important 
inference seems to flow from the fact ; since the Area- 
dians, so far as history is aUe to trace diem, wen 
always in possession of the same country, and never, 
theless were held no less genuine members of the 
BeQenic body than the Dorians or lonians. This has 
led a modem author, who separates the Felasgians very 
widely from the Greeks, to deny the identity of the 
Pela^ans vrith the Arcadians, and to believe tiiat they 
were only settled in a part of Arcadia ; that they wa« 
a people totally distinct from the original Arc^ians ; 
and that the band of Pelagian emigrants mentioned by 
Herodotos, was the last remnant of their race in the 
r^on which has generally been cOnmdered as one of 
Aeii principal seats. We shall soon have occasion to 
inquire, whether it is necessary to adopt this conjectore. 
Bnt we may here observe, that the difference between 
the two names cannot he admitted as an argument in its 
Kavotir. Homer indeed, though he speaks of Felas- 
gians in Crete and Asia, does not call die Arcadians by 
fliat name. Bnt ndth» does he call the Belli abont 
Dodona, Felasgians ; though it would be contrary to all 
tradition, as well as to probability, to suppose diat the 
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Pelugiana had, before the poet's age, been deprived of 
their oracle. Tlie review we have just taken of the 
Pela^an Kttlementa in Greece, appears inevitably t6 
lead to the cenclndon, that the name Pelagians nas 
a general one, like that of Saxona, Franks, or Ale- 
rnanni ; bnt that each of die Felasgian tribes ha4 alao 
one peculiar to itself. We shall even find ground for 
believing that the nation was once spread much more 
widely Oiaa the name : but at all events, we cannot be 
sure that, in every instance, both the general and the 
particular name of each tribe have been preserted : it 
is much more probable thai, in the numberless migra- 
tiona and revolutions which took place in the period we 
are now condderiug, either one or the other has often 
been lost : and therefore, if we inquire into the relations 
between the Pelasgians and the other barbarous tribes 
by which Greece is said to have been anciently peopled, 
their names alone cannot guide us to any safe conclusion ; 
and whenever we decide the queslion without an; other 
grounda, we shall be as much in danger of separating 
kindred races, as of confounding those which were 
most foreign to each other. 

All that we can venture to say of these obscure 
tribes is, that, so far as tradition afibrds us any inught 
into their national affinities, they appear to be connected 
with the Pelasgians, and that we can discover no argu- 
ment, except the diversity of names, to exclude the 
conjecture that they were all branches of the same 
stock. This conjecture is perfecdy consistent with the 
general statements of many aiicient authors, some of 
which have been already mentioned, coneeming the 
prevalenee of the Pelagians in Greece : it expresses the 
same view which we should have been led to form, if 
we had ao other information, by the poetical description 
of Asdiylua: and if it is at variance with those accounts 
In which a variety of barbarous races is spoken of, 
the misconception it attritiules to the historians whom 
it appears to contradict is so natural, and so common, 
that it detracts little irom their anthtnity. But aa it ia 
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contruy to the opinion of most raodern nriters, and 
especiailf of one who has thrown moie light than any 
other on this subject', it will not be BuperfluouB to point 
out some of the indications that suggest it. 

Among the barbarianB menUoned as die most ancient 
inhabitants of Greece, there are several tribes, as the 
B<eotian Hectenes, Teramices, Aonec, and Hyantes, of 
whom our knowledge goes no farther than their names; 
and it wouid be idle to build a conjecture about them 
OD the tradition that two of them had migrated from 
Sonium in Attica^, and that a third finally settled in Pho- 
eia and ^tolia. ^ But there seems to be good reason for 
believing that the Cauconea, who once occupied a great 
part of the western side of PeloponnesuE, where a rem- 
nant of them long continued to bear that name, were a 
Felas^an race, as some ancient authors held them to 
be.^ This was undoubtedly the view of the writer 
who reckoned Caucon among the sons of Lycaon, and 
it ia confirmed by the legends which connect a person of 
the same name with the religion of Eleuus, which he 
is said to have introduced into Messenia, during the 
reign of the first Hng.^ A similar conclusion is that 
which moat readily offers itself with regard to the 
Leleges, who pccur very often in the traditions relating 
to the early state of Greece, but are exhibited under 
many totally difFerent, and almost contradictory, aspects. 
In the Ihad, they appear as auxiliaries of the Trojans ; 
their king Altes is Priaio's father-in-law ; and they 
inhabit a town called Pedasus, at the foot of Ida, 
Strabo relates, that they once occupied the whole of 
Ionia, ti^elher with the Carians, who were so blended 
with tfaem, that the two races were often confounded. 
In many parts of Caria however, and jn the territory 
of Miletus, the fortresses and sepulchres of the Leieges 
were distinguished at a very late period ; and the Carian 
town of Fedasa, Strabosays, was named by them. They 
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were the earliest known inhabitants of SamoB, nhece 
the; were said to have founded the most ancient temple 
of Her^, a Pelaagian goddess.' Ajccordiog to Herodotus, - 
the Carians were called Leleges, whil? they poGseaBed 
the islands of the £gean. Itis clear however, both from 
the tradilioni of the Caiians themselvea, and from all 
other traces, that the two nationa were quite distinct in 
their origin; and peTbapsHerodotngoalfnieant to signify 
that they were confounded tc^thet in the islands, 
which he elsewliere says were peopled, before the Ionian 
migration, by a Pelasgian race.^ This accidental inter- 
mixture of the Leleges and Carians was probably the 
foundation of the Megarian tradition, that, in the twelfth 
generation after Car, Lelex came over from Egypt to 
M^ara, and gave his name to the people.* A grand- 
son of this Leiex ia said to have led a colony of the 
Megarian Leleges into Messenia, where they founded 
PyluB, and remained till they were driven out by Neleus 
and the Pelasgians from lolcus, and took possession of 
the Elean Pylus.* The presence of Leleges in Mes- 
senia seems to be attested by the name of the " vine- 
cherishing Pedasue,"' which occurs among the seven 
floiuiahing towns, " all near the'sea at the extremity of 
PyluB," offered by Agamemnon to Achilles. On the 
other hand, the Laconian traditions spoke of a LeIex, 
the first native of the Lacedsmonian soil, from whom 
the land was called Lelegia, and ihe people Leleges ; 
and the son of this Lelex is said to have been the first 
king of Messenia — the same in whose reign Caucon was 
related to have introduced the Eleusinian mysterieB 
there.* 

If on the coast of Asia, in the islands, and in the 
south of Greece, the Leleges appear so intermixed with 
the Carians that it is difficult to separate them, in the 
north of Greece ihey present the aspect of a genuine 
Hdlenie race. Aristotle seems to have ^thought tha 
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their origiiiil seat wu on the western coait of Acar- 
nania, or in tbe Leucadian peninBula : for there, ac- 
cording to him, reigned a Lelex, the first child of the 
■oil; from nhom descended the Teleboans, the same 
people who are celebrated in the Odysae; under tbe 
name of Tapblsos. Aristotle likewise regarded them 
■a of the Game blood with the LocritnB: in which 
he appears to have followed the authority of Heuod, 
who spoke of them as the first men that sprang from 
the Btonea with which Deucalion repeopled the earth 
after the deluge, and aa the sulfjectB of Locrus.* Ac- 
cordinglj they are reckoned among the forces with 
which Deucalion expelled tbe Felaagians from Thea- 
aaly,2 These western Leieges were, according to 
Aristotle, the same who occupied Megara; so tliat he 
seems to rqect the story of the I^yptiaa colony ; and 
dius, if we inspected their supposed wanderings very 
clmely, we should have to explain bow the Leleges, 
who drove the Pelasgians from lolcns, happened to 
be found by them in Pylus, when they took refuge 
there. But the real question is, how far the tradi- 
tions concerning the Leieges in the north-west of 
Greece, and those of the ^gean, relate to the same 
people. For the Asiatic side of their history would 
lead us to ttelieve that their settlements in Aua either 
preceded the revolutions by which the Hellenic name 
became prevalent in Thessaly, or were an effect of them. 
We gain little light by finding Teleboas enumerated 
among tbe posterity of the Arcadian Pela^;us hy Apol- 
lodonis. Sirabo himself considered them not only ai a 
wandering, but as a mixed, race, and seems to have 
been half inclined to believe that their name was 
formed to expresa this. Yet Hesiod, on whose versea 
he grounds his coi^ecture, can only have meant to 
allude to their high antiquity. It is however very 
probable, that iheir name either was at first descriptiye, 
and was applied to many independent tribes ; or, having 
originally belonged to one, was gradually extended to 
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others that were connected with it bjr their fortnnea, or, 
as was the case between the Taphians and the Leieges 
of the ^gean, reserobled it in their habits. But how- 
ever ihia be, the result to which our inquiry leads is, 
that they may safely be regarded as allied either to the 
PehiagiaDs or the Hellenes — that is, in a certain degree, 
■a will he hereafter explained, to both. 

We perceive sufficient grounds for a dmilar condu- 
■ion as to the Thradang, who are numbered among the 
barbarous inhabitanta of BtEotia. They are indeed 
represenied aa sharing the possession of the country 
with the Pelasgians ; bnt if the view we bave taken of 
the Pelasgians does not deceive us, this tradition is per- 
fectly consistent with a close affinity between these two 
races, and it is indifferent whether we consider the one 
an a branch of the other, or both as springing from a 
common stoclt. These Bceotian Thracians were un- 
doubtedly distinguished, not only by their name^ but 
by a very peculiar character, from the other Pelasgian 
tribes; Iwt their relation to the Greeks appears to have 
been very similar to that of those Felasgians who were 
moat properly so called. Whether they were also in 
any degree relsted to the people who are known to iu> 
by the name of Thracians in later ages, is a question 
die more difficult, sa the population of Thrace under- 
went great changes during the period in which that of 
Greece was shifting, and even after the latter had 
finally settled ; and it is not clear, either how far the 
tribes which are said to have migrated from Thrace into 
Asia Minor, and to have established themselves there 
under various names — ^as Mysiaus, Bithynians, Marian- 
dynians — were allied to the subsequent possessors of 
their European seats, or these among one another. It 
is possible that the Doloncians of the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, who sent envoys to the Delphic oracle in the time 
of Piaistratus, were but very remotely connected with 
their fierce neighbours, the Apsinthiana, who sacrificed 
thur captives with peculiar-rites to their god Pleistorus ' : 
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and there teem ta be itill itionger reasons for thinking 
that the BiEodaa and Phocian Thradans had nothing 
' but the name in common with the sut)}ect> of Terei, 
the founder of the Odryaian monarchy, whom Thu- 
cydidea deemed it necessary, for the information of 
Athenian readers, expresdy to di«tinguiidi from the 
mythical Tereua, the king of Daulis, and the husliand 
of Procne.' Strabo olraerveR, that the worship of the 
Uusee on mount Helicon, and the cave there dedicated 
to the Ldbethrian Nympha, proved that this region 
had been occupied by Thraciana, and that theae 
Tbraciang nere Plerians, — the people who conaecrated 
the land of Fieria at the northern foot of Olympus, 
and Leibethrum, and Piroplda, to the same powers.^ 
But it does not appear why the Pierians are called 
Thraciana : for Homer describes Thrace as beginning 
far from ^eria ; so that Juno, when she descends from 
the Theasalian Olympus to seek LemnoSj lights upon 
Pieria, and Emsthia, before she bounds toward the 
snowy mountMns of tbe Thradans.^ The Pierians 
may have been the genuine Thradans, from whom the 
name was extended to the foreign tribes that surrounded 
them ; or, if they migrated from the north to the land 
at the foot of Olympus, they may have brought with 
them a name derived from the seats they had left. 

Though the Bteotian Thradans belong to a mythical 
period, and none of the legends reUtir^ to them can 
claim to be consider^ aa historical traditions, atill their 
existence, and their affinity with the northern Pieriana, 
are well attested ; and the same evidence ^t proves 
these points, justifies us in attributing several important 
consequences to thrir presence in Greece. The worship 
of the Muses, which is uniformly acknowledged to have 
been peculiar to them, though it arose out of the same 
Tiew of nature whidh is expressed in many popular 
creeds, appears to have afforded a groundwork for the 
earliest stage of intellectual culture among the Greeki. 
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The belief that tbe invisible deities who dwelt io the 
depths of CBTes and fountains, loved music and song, 
and could dispense the inspiration by which the human 
toice was modulated to tuneful numbers, implies a 
diepodtion to poetry, and some experience of its effects. 
This cnnnection between a popular form of religion, and 
the first strivings of poetical genius, does not indeed 
warrant an; conclusion as to tbe character they assumed, 
or afibrd a ground for supposing that the earliest poetry 
of Greece^ was distinguished from that of a later period, 
by being exclnsively dedicated to religious subjects. 
But it is probable enough, that the Greek oracles owed 
their origin to this source, even if that of Delphi was 
not founded by the Pierian Thracians, — the tribe which 
seema to have combined the various elements of the 
Greek mythology, and to have moulded them nearly 
into the form they present in the Homeric poems.' A 
later age indeed forged names perhaps, as well as works, 
of ancient Thracian bards, which may have been utterly 
unknown to Homer and his contemporaries. But 
though he never speaks of Orpheus or Muscus, he faia 
preserved the memory of the Thracian Thamyris, the 
rival of the Muses, whose fate was undoubtedly the 
theme of a very ancient legend; and he has thus placed 
the general character of the people on which this and 
numberless others were founded, beyond dispute. If, 
however, it is admitted that the Ttuadana exerted audi 
an influence as has been ascribed to them on the poetry 
and the religion of Greece, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that they can have been separated from the 
countrymen of Homer, by so broad a cleft as the am- 
biguity of their name suggested to the Greeks, who 
termed them, as well as the Pelasgians, barbarians. 
And hence, in their case at least, there is no room for a 
suspicion that the distinction has been artificially dia- 

1 UufllLFrf PrDleffomens, 1. e. w. H. p. !19., Ihlnkl t^At thli ma; be fn- 
ferrad ftttm Che trnEle fOctt (bil the Pifnan Olympui, vhlch !■ the ieat 
■rf Iha rodi, ^lei the Mum Ihcit eidthet In Homer and Healod. The 
leuter diould, Iwitever, umpire the tvo leading paiiapi an Ihii lubject, 
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guised, and that the dgaificant local namea, from 
which Strabo drew his proof of their Pierian origin, did 
not belong to there, but were subatituted for othcra 
of the same meaning in their barbaroua tongue. 

Pelasgians, as ve have alrndj obaerved, appear in 
the Iliad among the auxiliaries of the Trojans, From 
later evidence we learn that they were scattered over 
the western coast of Aaia Minor, nearly in the same 
aeaU as the Leleges ; and three ancient town* in diia 
tract bore the name of Larisaa. Here therefore ihey 
■eera to be a peculiar tribe, distinct from all the othert 
enumerated hj the poet, and Pelasgians their ptoper 
name. That it was so, cannot be doubted, unce, even 
in the time of Herodotus, the inhabitants of two towns 
on the Propontis w«e so called. Yet unless we knew 
whether these Auatic PelBsgiaos were colonies from 
Greece, or had never moved farther westward, they 
would not assist us to determine the original extent of 
the name. In the one case, it may have been given to 
them because they had migrated from varioua r^ons, 
and could only be designated by a word of comprehen- 
sive meaning ; in the other case, they may have retained 
it as their ancient and distinguishing title. 

As to the quarter from which the Pelasgians came 
into Greece, we cannot expect to learn any thing from the 
Greeks, since thejr themselves were content with dieir 
' ignorance on this sutgect, and were not even tempted to 
inquire into it. The ancient writers, who recorded their 
historical knowledge or opinions in the form of poetical 
genealogies, when they had ascended to the ' person 
whom they considered as the common ancestor of ■ 
nation, thought it enough to describe him as the son of 
a god, or as the natural fruit of the earth itsdf, or 
uniting both these views in a third, as framed* by the 
divine will out of some brute matter. Thus many of 
these genealogies terminate, as we have seen, in children 
of the soil; and though the Greek word that denoted this' 
was some times vaguely used to express the antiquity of 
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a race, there cui be na doubt tbit it wu generallj 
tvceiTed; not only bj the vulgar, but by educated men, 
and without reference to any peculiar philosophical 
ayitein, like that of Empedodes, in itt moat titeral scDEe.'' 
Hence Plato, in the funeral oiuion, in which he em- 
braced all the topics that could flatter the vanity of the 
Athenians, dwells upon this popular notion, which waa 
eertaiiily not bis own. " The second praise," he says, 
" due to our country is, thst at the time when the whole 
earth was sending forth animals of all kinds, wild and 
tame, this our land proved barren and pure of wild 
beasts, and frata among all animals chose and gave birth 
lo man, the creature which excels the rest in onder- 
standing, and alone acknowledges justice and the gods." 
With the same right that the Athenians claimed this 
glory for themselves, the Arcadians boasted of being 
older than the moon ^ ; and, indeed, when the principle 
was once admitted, and the agency of an intelligent 
Cieatoi excluded, since the mechanical difficulty costs 
no more to overcome in many inslancea than in one, 
there was no reason why every valley should not have 
produced its first man, or rather a whole human harvest 
The antiquity of the Arcadians was asserted by the 
genealogi^ poet Asius of Samoa, who is supposed to 

> KiuK, L p, 3gs, TCTT ninriluouilT fbr hii 
Ihl) I bfcniH Ariilella (RhcL I 6.) ipeaLi at hish 
In Uie EMT of ■ luHaa, « i eUj, ■□ b(Mn( irrix* 
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bive flourished so ewly as the beginning of tbe Oljin- 
piads, and who sang of the Arcadian Pda^;ua, dutt 
" ihe black earth «ent him forth iD the ahady moun- 
taina, that the race of mortali might exist." ■ According 
to the more commonlj leceiTcd opinion, the Argive 
Pelasgians nere the eldest of the race. ^ But the only 
questjoQ among the antiquarianB was, from what part 
of Greece it had issued: none thought of tracing it to 
any foreign region, an its earlier home. The presence 
of the Pelasgians in Greece, is not onlj the first unquea- 
tionable fact in Greek hiatory, hut the first of whkh 
any tradition has been preserved. 

This fact however does not merely set hounds ta 
our inquides, beyond which they find no ground to 
test on ; it also warrants a conclusion, _ which it is nsefUl 
to bear in mind. It seems reasonable to think that the 
Pelasgians would not have been, as they appeared to 
Ephorus, the most ancient people of whose dominion in 
Greece any nunour remained^, if thej had not been 
really the first that left some permanent traces there. 
If they were not the original inhabitants of the coun- 
try, at least no nation more powerful or more ciTilised 
can easily be imagined to have been there before 
them ; and if any of tbe tribes whose namefl are coupled 
with theirs belonged to a different, and a more andent 
race, it is probable that the obscurity which covers them 
is owing to their utter feebleness and insignificance. 
On the other hand, though to the Greeks the history 
of the Pelasgians began in Greece, and weare there- 
fore unable to pursue it further, it should be remem- 
bered that this is only an accidental termination of our 
researches, and that the road does not neceasarily end, 
--'- 'V guide slops. If we believe that the Pelas- 
lally existed, we roust also belie*e that they 
)rang out of the ground, or dropped from the 
ir that they migrated into Greece from some 
the earth neaier to that where manldnd firat 
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CMDe into being. But thongh we have the strongnt 
groande for adopting the last of these opinione, we 
miiBt be ccutiout not to confound it with otben which 
neither flow from it, nor are necessarilj connected with 
it. Reason and authority may unite to convince ub, 
that the Peia^ana were a wandering people, before 
they settled in Greece ; bnt neither supplies an answer 
to any of the nurabeTiesi questions which this fsct sug. 
gesli. Yet moct of the views that have been formed of 
them in modem times, appear to hare been, at least 
Mcretly, aSfected by a preference given to some ungle 
conjecture over a mulUtude of others equally probable. 
For the sake of guarding against such prepossessions, it 
is useful to remember the great diversity of ways "by 
which Huch a country as Greece may have received its 
first population ; and that we have no historical evidence 
to determine ua in favour of one hypothesis, to the es- 
elnsion of the rest: but that the variety and apparent 
inconsistency of the local traditions relating to the Pe- 
hsgians would incline us to suppose, that they came 
into Greece, not from a ungle side, nor during a single 
period, nor under the same circumstances; bnt that 
many tribes were gradually comprehended under die 
common name, which, though connected ti^tber by a 
national afBnity, had been previously severed from each 
other, and had passed through difilirent conditions and 
tnnis of fortune. The Greek traditions about their 
migradonB rest on no firmer ground than the opinion 
that they were somewhere or other in a literal sense 
natives of the Greek soil : if we niject it, diere is no 
neceasity to imagine that either their seats in the north, 
or those in the south of Greece, were the more ancient, 
or that the connectitm of parent and colony BubsiBted, 
immediately or remotely, between thar most widely 
parted settlements. 

The greater the extent we assign to the Pelasgiana, 

the more interesting it is to consider their relation to 

the Greeks, If they once covered the whole, or the 

gteater part of Greece, they miut be held to have con- 
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■tituted the main bulk of |tg population, throughout the 
whole period of its history ; for not only have we do 
Kcord or report of any violent convulsion, or TeTtJatiott, 
by which its ancient inhabitants were wholly or moctly 
extemiiDated or dislodged, but we find the contrary esa 
pressly aswrEed by the most authentic writers. It 
therefore becomes a very important qneatioD, in what 
sense we are to understand the same writen, when they 
speak of the Pelagians and their language aa barbarous, 
that is, not Hellenic. Must we conceive the diSerenoe I 
implied by this epithet so great, that the Pela^ana 
may have been no less foreign to the Greeks, and their 
language not more intelligible to them than th« Phte- 
Bician or the Etruscan ? ' The molt satisfactory apswer 
to this question would be afforded by remains of the 
language itself, if any such sdU existed in Bu£Sciaiit 
amount lo determine its character. But unfortunately 
the only specimens that can be brought forward, with- 
out assuming the point in dispute, consist of names of 
peraons and places, handed down by tradition, few in 
number, aud of an ambiguous aspecL It must be ac- 
knowledged that those which recede farthest from the . 
ordinary Greek form are safer testa dian those whidi 
coincide with it; because in the latter cases there is 
room to suspect that the Pelasgian original may have 
been either translated, or adapted to Greek ears. Strabo - 
himself mentiona several names of foreign sound, as 
betokening the barbarian origin of the persons who bore 
them. It is remarkable that one of these namea 
is tbat of the Athenian king Codrus, a supposed de- 
■oendant of Nestor. Stiabo's authority is decisive as 
to the fact: but when we reflect how strange moat of 
names that were current in England before 
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the Conqueat, dow aoniid to im, how inanj we entiTdf 
oat of \sae, it leeins hazudoui to draw tuiy inference 
from nich specimens, and still more so to trust onr 
own judgment as to the cbaracler of the Pelugian 

Id the days of Herodotni however a language was 
still spoken, which wu believed to be that of the an- 
cient Pelasgiam, and was heard b^ Herodotus himself, 
u he gives lu to underaland, at least at three dififerent 
places. Two of these la; on the Hellespont : as to the 
third, it is a disputed questioD whether it was the town 
ofCortona in Etruria, or one of which nothing else ia 
known, hnt which roust have been seated somewhere on 
or near a line connecting the heads of the Thermaie 
and Torontean gulfs, and not very far from the isthmus 
of mount Alhos.' This language Herodotus deacribea - 
as barbarous, and it is on this fact he grounds his gene- 
ral conclusion as to the ancient Pela^sn tongue. But 
he has not entered into any deiails that might have 
served to ascertain the manner or degree in wliich it 
differed from the Greek. Still the expressions he uses 
would have appeared to imply that it was essentiaUy 
foreign, had he not spoken quite as strongly in another 
passage where it is iniponible to ascrih« a similar 
meaning to his words. In enumerating the dialecta 
that prevailed among the Ionian Greeks, he observe* 
that the Ionian cities in Lydia agree not at all in their 
tongue with those of Caria; and he applies the very 
same term to these dialects, which he had before used 
in speaking of the remains of the Pelasgian language. 
This pasB^e affi>rds a measure by whieh we may es- 
timate the force of the word barbarian in the former. 
Nothing more can be safely inferred from it, than that 
the Pelasgian language which Herodotus heard on the 
Hellespont, and elsewhere, sounded to him a strange 
jargon ; aa did the dialect of Ephesus to a Milesian, and 
as the Bolognese doea to a Florentfue. This foot leave* 
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its red nalnre and lelation to tbe Gredc quite wicer- 
Uin ; and we are the lesi justified in building on it, u 
the historjr of these Pelu^sn settletnenli ie extremely 
obtcure, and the iraditiona whiii) HerodoNu reports on 
that subject haye by no meam equal weight with atale- 
ments made from hie personal otnervation. 

Thua it aeeniB we cannot appeal to the language 
itaeif, nor to any direct teetimony concerning it, for 
evidence of ita character ; and if we have any means of 
forming an opinion on it, it must be by examining the 
hifltoriGal connection in which the Pelagians stood with 
the Greeks, and by inquiiing into the conclusions that 
may be drawn from it with r^ard to their national 
affinity. We find that, though in early times Theb- 
aaly, and the north of Greece in general, was the Bcen« 
of frequent migrations and revolutions, so that its an- 
cient inhabitaniB may here and there have been com- 
pletely displaced by new tribes, Attica appears never 
to have undergone such a change ; and Peloponnesus 
lost no considerable part of its original population (ill 
long after the whole had become Hdleoic. We shall 
ahortly have occasion to consider the nature of this 
transformation. All we are now coueerned to observe 
is, that it was apparently accomplished without auy 
violent strode ; and that in Arcadia, which ia uni- 
formly represented as a Pela^an land, and was even 
regarded by many of the ancients as the hive whence 
tile Pelaagian people issued, it seems to have been al- 
most spontaneous. No event, of which any tradition 
has been preserved, marks Uie epoch at which the 
Arcadians ceaaed to he Pelasgians, and became Greeks. 
This makes it difficult to believe that the Pelasgian lan- 
guage can have bean entirely lost : and it is equally im- 
probable, if it still survives in the Greek, that it can 
have differed from the pure Hellenic, like the Etruscan 
or Ph<£nician, or as the Celtic from the Teutonic, and 
jet have been so intimately blended with it, that no 
traces of the two incongruous elements should be per- 
ceptible. The force of this argument is not weakened. 
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even if the extent of the Pelasgian popnktion be re- 
duced within the nBTrowent limitB that have ever been 
assigned to it, unleee it he imagined that they were not 
only a peculiar tribe, but that they were further re- 
moved from the Greek character than others which 
are coupled with them as barbarous. The slighter we 
conceive to have been the original diatinctions that se- 
parated all theee tribes from one another, and from the 
Cireeks, the more simply and easily may the propa- 
gation of the Greek language be explained. 

We Snd this result con^med, if we extend our view 
beyond Greece, and pursue the traces of the Pelasgians 
in thdr western eeats. These we have not yet noticed, 
because our object baa been, not to make a complete 
survey of the PelsEgians, but to inquire into their con- 
nection with the Greeka. For this purpose it wUl not 
be necessary to take any aide in the controversy raised 
among the andenta, and revived by modem writera, 
about the origin of the Italian Pelasgians. It may be 
treated as an indiflerent question, whether they crossed 
over from the opposite side of the Adriatic in two great 
colonies — one issuing from ThesBaly, tlie other from 
Arcadia — or uere a native race in the same sense as 
those of Greece. We may however observe, that 
though the accounts of the two migrations appear to 
rest radier on the current opinion as to the principal 
■eats of the Greek Pelasgians, than on genuine his- 
torical tradition, there is no reason to donbt that the 
south of Italy received at least a part of its Pelas- 
gian population from Epirus, as Uie occurrence of 
die same loca! names in the two countries naturally 
suggests.' But whatever uncertainty may bang over 
this aut^ect, it does not affect the main point, the ex- 
istence of a people in Italy, who were eiiber called 
Peh^ians, or were known as such by tlunr national 
futures, of langu^e, manners, or religion, and wer^ 

> Chumo, PuHlad*, Achtnn, Dodoii: to which mij perhijH be 
added the BymlaiH, and Dnt (•« Rioul Rochetu. CalnnlFi Otecqun, 
i B.m), (Bd UtelacelL See in ttuj of Nleliuhr ttauiliud in Hit 
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Terjr widdy difibwd over the peninmlt. That the; 
irere confined to the northnn part, or to Etniria, is an 
t^nion depending on a conjecture supported by no 
authority : that Arcadia was originally peopled by two 
entirely difierent races, the one Pelasgian, the other 
allied to the Greeka, and that the latter lent out colo- 
nies to the south of Italy, while the former remained at 
borne, until the last remnant that preserved the national 
name and character migrated along with the lonians 
into Asia. These Arcadian colonies are indeed extremely 
doubtful, and were Tery probably fictions invented after 
the list of the Lycaonids had taken in (Eootrus and 
Peucetius, the mythical fathers of the (Knotrian and 
Peucetian tribes. But the Pelasgitn origin of these 
tribes was then, according to the author of that list, a 
notorious fact, which he meant to express by the pedi- 
gree ; and it is confinned by a casual mention of Pelas- 
gians as standii^ in the same servile relation to the 
Italian Greeks, to which Greek settlers very commonly 
Teiiuced the old inhabitants of a conquered country.' 
If this b the right point of view, it would be capricious 
to doubt, that the portion, or element, — for it includes 
both substance and form, — which the Latin language has 
in common with the Greek, was immediately derived 
from the Pelaagians. It will then follow that their 
language was at least the basis of the Greek itself, and 
that it may be far more correctly considered either as a 
dialect, or an early stage of it, than as totally foreign 
to it. This general result seems to be well established ; 
Init all attempts to define more exactly the relation be- 
tween the two languages, and to describe their charac- 
teristic marks, can only rest on analogies arbitrarilj 
chosen and applied. We must be content with know- 
ing, both as to the lai^;uage and the race, that no notioa 
,pf them, which either confounds, or rigidly separates 
them, will bear the test of historical critjcism. 

■ au^ Bfi. £W. He uji Ifait lh« Ilallin Omki Imtnl the Pdu- 
fiini u Uifl Lacedntonlani did thdr HbIoo, the Ar^vn Iheir (fjn> 
nnUni, the Slc;oniuii their Ucir;iie)ihaii, the CteUMU ttaeir UdoIUb. S« 
Nitbuhr, Lp.ia 
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If the Asiatic Fdasgtiiif *re spoken of m if they 
were known bj no other nune, thine of Italy, on the 
other hand, seeni to have borne it only as a common 
one, which wsa perhaps introduced by the Greeka, 
and was probably little or never heard among the leve- 
m1 tribes. At least here, as in Greece, earh was di^ 
tinguished by its own. The Pela^jans of Etraria 
were called Tynenians, those of the south (Enotrians, 
Chaones, Siculians, and otherwise, according to thdt 
wider or narrower circles. ' If the name was ever s 
proper one, it would seem to have belonged origiDaOj 
to one of the eastern branches of the nation, and to 
have spread westward no further than the shores of the 
Adriatic. 

The obscurity which renders it dificnlt to ascertain 
even [he general relation of the Pelssgians to the Greeks, 
also obstructs our inquiries, when we endeavour to de- 
tbrmine the degree of civilisation they had attained be- 
teat they became a Hellenic people, and the steps by 
which they rose to it. In this respect, as in others, 
they present two aspects, which it is not easy to 
recondle, and neither of which can be shown to be ab- 
solutely false. Some accounts represent their original 
condition as no better than that of mere savages, 
strangers even to the simplest arts of life, and to the 
first necessaries of civilised society : others imply that, 
in the very earliest period of their settlement in Greece, 
they hod already reached a much higher stage of hu- 
manity. In the history of their progress too there is 
an important variation ; for, according to one view, it 
was gradual and spontaneous ; according to another, it 
.was the effect of foreign influence. Finally, opinions 
Jiave diverged no less widely on the rank to which, 
through either of these means, they rose, independently 
of the Greeks, aa a civilised people. When vre consult 
-the testimonies of the ancient authors on these sul^ects, 
we are perplexed by the difficulty of distinguishing be. 
tween genuine tradition and the artifidal results of 
philosophical or historical speculation. So it is with 
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the legends of Anadia and Attia, tvo i^ooa to which, 
•B the reputed seau of a PelsB^in populatioo, nhich 
«u never exterminated, we should be inclined to look 
for the purest traditional evidence. In Arcadia, king 
Pelasgue, the earth's firat-bom, teachee his people to 
build rude huts, and to clothe themselves with akins, 
aacfa as were worn in some parts of Greece down to die 
latest times ; and to substitute the fruit of the oak, which 
was long the characteristic food of the country, for the 
leaves, and wild herbs, on which they had before sub» 
Nsted. His son Lycaoa founds the first city, Lycosnra ; 
and it is not before the reign of Areas, the fourth fron 
Pelasgus, who gave his name to the country, that the 
Arcadians learnt the use of bread, and Ix^an to ex.' 
change their boar-skins for wooUen garments.' It can 
hardly be believed that this picture is any thing more 
than a sketch, traced' by the understanding, and filled 
up by the imagination, of the order in which useful 
disGoveriea and inventions may be suf^xiBed to have 
succeeded each other in a primitive ctanmunity. But 
if it were possible to treat it as containing any touch of 
historical truth, it would still be doubtful, whelher the 
Pelasgians ought to be Iregarded as giving or receiving 
the benefits of civilised life ; and we should be as little 
justified in inferring that they themselves emei^ied 
from a savage state, aa in drawing the hke condusioa 
from the Italian i^end, which relates that Ilalus in* 
tioduced husbandry among his subjects, the {Enotriana.^ 
So too wh«i the Pela^ans of Attica are described as 
originally plunged in the grossest barbarism, there ii 
strong reason to suspect that it has only been attributed 
to thnn for the sake of heightening the contrast between 
them and the foreign settlers, who in the same acconnta 
are said to have reclaimed them.' 

Other traditions, not bo liable to distrust, concur in 
aasigniwg tillage and useful arts to the Pelasgians, u 
Aeir proper and original pursuits. We are told diat 

1 Fiui. f\\\. « I. It, U. 3. > AriitoL PoL vlL S. 
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they loved to ««ttle on ihe ridi Bcil <£ allunal j^h > 
heDce the name and the l^end of Fiww, who ragned 
orer tlie PelugUns in the y»Sef of the HerinuB, and 
grew wanton from the emberant increase of the land.' 
So, ID Tbessaly, the waters have no sooner been dis* 
chained h; the earthquake which rent Ossa and Oljm- 
[niB asunder, than Pdaagus haaiens to take posaesiion 
ol the newly discovei«d territory, and the happy event 
is celebrated in a yearly festival with loaded boards.' 
The powers that predde over hiubaodry, and protect 
the fruits of the earth, and the growth of the flocks and 
herds, appear to have been the eldest Felasgian deitieii 
It is therefore not an improbable conjecture, that the 
genuine and meet andeut form of the nadonil name 
was exprestuve of this character.^ And perhaps thia 
might explain how, having bera at first confined to 
some fortunate and industrious tribes, which cultivated 
the most fruitful tracts, it came to be widely difiused, 
vrithont superseding those which prevailed elsewhere. 
But, as has been already observed, there is no nec«srity 
fiN' suppodng that all the Felasgian tribes stood in this 
respect on the same level, and were equally favoured by 
nature and fortune. If some were attracted by the 
fertility of the broad plains, others might be tempted 
by the security of the mountain valleys, and thus 
Arcadia may have be«i peopled as early as Argos hy 
the same race. And yet, unless the Arcadian settlers 
found their new seats prepared for their reception, the 
forests already cleared, the swamps drained, and thosB 
great works accomplished, which were ascribed to the 
power of Hercules, or Poseidon, and without which 
many tracla could never have been habitable, they must 
have been long engaged in a struggle with nature, whidl 
would detain them in a condition very inferior to that 
of their Atgive brethren. The legends of the two 
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CoontrieB appear to indicate that such fru the case. It 
would be an equally nurow view of the Pelaagiana, to 
conceive that the; were soletj addicted to agricultural 
panuitB. Even if it were not highly probable, that a 
part of the nadon croaaed the aea to reach the shores of 
Greece, and thus brought with thero the rudiments of 
the arts connected with navigation, it would be incredi- 
ble that the tribes seated on the cossC should not soon 
have acquired them. Accordingly the islands of tlM 
Xget,n are peopled by Pelasgians, the piracies of the 
Leleges precede the rise of the first maritime power 
among the Greeks, and the Tyrsenian Pelaagians are 
found infesiing the seas after the fall of Troy. 

To know that a nation which has any fair claim to 
affinity with the Greeks was not, at any period to which 
probable tradition goes back, a horde of helpless savages, 
is in itself not unimportant. The same evidence which 
disposes us to believe that the Pelasgians spoke a lan- 
guage nearly akin to the Hellenic, must render us will* 
ing to admit that, before they came into contact with 
any foreign people in Greece, they may have tilled the 
ground, planted the vine, lannched their boats on the 
sea, dwelt together in walled towns, and honoured the 
gods, as authors of their blessings, with festive rites 
and sacred soog^ And it is satisfactory to find that 
all this, if not clearly ascertained, is at least consistent 
with the general tenor of ancient tradition. But even 
this is far from giving us a notion of the precise point 
of civilisation to which the Pelagians had advanced, 
before the Greeks overtook and outstripped them, and still 
less does it disclose any peculiar features in their ntu 
tional character. Fully to discuss Uie former of these 
subjects, it would be necessary to enter into a very wide 
and arduous field of inquiry, and to examine the pre- 
tensions set up on behalf of the Pelasgians to the art of 
writing, to religious mysteries, and to a theological 
literature. But as this would lead us away from oor 
hiain ol^ect, it will be better to reserve these queationa 
till we are called upon to notice them so far as ihey 
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bear on the progreu of society among the Greeks. For 
the present ne shall only touch on one subject, which 
afibrds us surer ground for observation, and perhaps the 
best measure forjudging of the condition and character 
of the Pelasgians. The most ancient architectural 
monuments in Europe, which may perhaps outlast all 
(hat have been reai«d in later agfia, clearly appear to 
have been works of their hands. The huge structures, 
remains of which are visible in many parts of Greece, 
in fipinis, Italy, and the western coast of Asia Minor, 
and which are commonly described by the epithet 
Cyclopean, because, according to the Greek legend, the 
Cyclopes built the walls of Tiryns and Mycenie, might 
more properly be called Pelai^an from their real 
authors. The legendary Cyclopee indeed hb uid to 
have been brought over from I^da by Frtetus, king 
of Argoa, the founder of Tiryni. Bui this tradition, 
whatever may have been its foundation, is certainly not 
a Eufficient clue for tracing the style, as well as the 
name, to ArgoUs, nor a s^e ground for ascribing ita 
origin to a different race from the Pelasgians. The 
epithet most probably expresses nothing more than the 
wonder excited by these g^ntic works in the Greeks 
of \ more refined age. It suggests however the point 
of view from which they may reflect some light on the 
people to whidi they belong. The earliest of them are 
so rude that they seem at first sight to indicate nothing 
more than a capacity confined to undertakings which 
demanded much toil and little skill, and a state of 
society settled enough to encourage such exertions. In 
this respect it matters little whether they were prOi 
ductions of free labour, or tasks imposed by a foreign 
master. The gradual progress that may be traced, 
through a series of easy transitions, from these sbapelcM 
masses to regular and well- contrived buildings, seems to 
show, that in those of the rudest workmanship, the sense 
of symmetry, the most distinguishing feature in the 
Greek character, was only suppressed in the struggle of 
an untaught people with the difficulties that beset the 
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In&DCf of art. The interral between the style, if It 
nay be aa caUed, of the most nnrightlj Cydopian wall, 
and diU of edifices like the treasury or tonib of Atrena, 
is perhaps not so wide as that which aepnates works 
of the latter class from what may be ameani to hare 
been the umplest form of the Doric tem^; though 
they were mnch further leinoTed from tbK st^e, in 
which necessity is still the parent of invention, utility 
ila only guide, beauty its unsought, and seemin^y acci- 
dental, result. 
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In b comparatively late period, — that which foUowed 
the rise of a hiatorical literature among the Greeks, — ve 
find a belief geoerally prevalent, iMth in the people 
and among the learned, that in agei of ver; remote 
KDtiquity, before'the name and dominion of the Pelag- 
ians had given way to that of the Hellenic race, 
foreigners tad been led by variouB causes from distant 
lands to tlie Bhores of Greece, and there had planted 
eolonies, founded dynasties, bnilt cities, and introduced 
tueful arts and sodal institutions, before unknown to 
the ruder natiies. The same belief has been almost 
uniTersaUy adopted by the learned of modem times, 
' many of whom, regarding the general fact as sufficiently 
eatablished, have busied themselves in discovering fresh 
traces of such migrations, or in investigating the effects 
produced by them on the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter, the religions or political condition, of the Greeks. 
It required no little boldness to venture even to throw 
out a doubt as to the truth of an opinion sanctioned by 
such high authority, and by the prescription of such 
a long end undisputed possession of the public mind ; 
and perhaps it might never have been questioned, if the 
•inferences drawn from it had not provoked a jealous 
inquiry into the grounds on which it rests. When 
however this spirit was once awakened, it was percrived 
that the current stories of these ancient settlements 
affiirded great room for reasonable distrust, not merely 
in the marvellous features they exhibit, but in the 
still more auspicious fact, that with the lapse of time 
their number seems to increase, and their deliuls to be 
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more accuntely known, and that the further we pi back 
die less we hear of them, till, on consulting the Homeric 
. poems, we lose all traces of their existence. We can 
here neither affect to disregard the controversies that 
are still agitated on this suhject, and repeat the common 
traditionB without warning the reader of their question- 
able character, nor can we discuss the arguments of 
either side. But as it seems possilde, and even necessary, 
to take a middle course between the old and the new 
Apinions, it will be proper to explain why we cannot 
embrace either with an unqualified assent. 

A slight inspection of .the Greek stories about the 
foreign settlers seems sufficient to show, that neither the 
authority on which they rest, nor their internal evidence, 
is such as to satisfy a cautious inquirer. We must here 
briefly notice their leading features. The principal 
cidonies brought to Greece from the E!ast are said to 
have been planted in Argolis, on the opposite side of 
the Saronic gulf, and in Bceotia. The Pela^ans were 
still masters of the plain of Argoa, when Danaus, 
driven out of Egypt by domestic fends, landed on the 
coast, was raised to the throne by the consent of the 
natives, and founded a town, afterwards the citadel of 
Argos, and known by the Pelasgian name Larissa. He 
is said to have given his name to the warlike Danai, 
once so celebrated, that Homer uses this as a general 
appellation for the Greeks, when that of Hellenes was 
still confined to a narrow range. The later Argivea 
showed his tomb in their market-place, and many Other 
monuments of his presence. The popular belief is con. 
firmed by the testimony of Herodotus, who mentions 
the migration of Danaus without any distrust, and even* 
learnt in Egypt the name of the city from which he 
came : and die historian's evidence appears to be hacked 
by an independent tradition, which be found existing 
at Rhodes, that Danaus had landed there on his passage, 
and founded a temple of Minerva at Lindus, to which, 
in the sixth century B.C., Amasis king of Egypt sent 
•fieringa in honour of its Egyptian origin. This is the 
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Hiked abstntct of Ae tradition ; and when so related, 
stripped of all iu peculiar dtcumBUincet, it may seem 
perfectly credible, a* well as unply attested. On the 
other hand, the popular I^end exhibits other features, 
^paientlj original, and not to be separated from its 
aubstance, whii^ sre utterly inctediblK, and can scarcely 
be explained without transporting the whole narrative 
out of the qihere of higtary into that of religious fable. 
All authon agree that Danaus fled to Greece, accom- 
panied by a numerous family of daughters (fifty is the 
receiTed pcetical number), la escape from the persecu- 
tion of thdr suitors, the aona of his brother .Xgyptus. 
This is an essential part of the story, which cannot be 
severed from the rest without the most arbitrary vio- 
lenee. The DsnaidB, according to Herodotus, founded 
the temple at Lindus, and instnicted the Pda^ian 
women at Argoi in the mystic rites of Demeter. To 
them too was ascribed the discovery of the Eprings, or 
die wells, which relieved the natural aridity of a part 
of the Ar^ve BoiL Before Herodotua, .^schylus had 
eihiluCed on the Attic stage the tragical fate of the sons 
of .Xgyptus, who had pursued the fogitives to Greece, 
.and, after forcing them to the altar, were alain by their 
hands. A local legend related that Lema, the lake or 
awamp near Argoa, had been the scene of the murder, 
and that the heads of the suitors were diere buried, 
while Uxor bodies were deposited in a separate monu- 
ment.' One of the main etreuns of Lema derived its 
uaipe from Amymon^, one of the listers, to whom Nep- 
tnne, softened by her beauty, had revealed die springs 
whidi had before disappesied at his bidding. Thia 
indmate connection between the popular Ic^nd and the 
peculiar eharacler of die Argivc soil, which exhibited 
m striking cuitrsst between the upper part of the plain 
mi die low grounds of Lema, must be allowed to give 
some colour to the conjecture of the btdder critics, who 
b^ve the whole story of Danaus to have bscn of purely 
Ai^ve origin, and to have sprang up wtt of these lonl 
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accidents, dioogh all atlempla hitherto made to explain 
its minuter features seem^to hare failed. The Argive 
colonies in the east of Asia Minor might be conceived 
to have contrihuted something toward the form which 
it finally assumed even before Egypt was thrown open 
to the Greeks. But the historian cannot dedde between 
these contending views, and must resign himself to the 
uncertainty of the fact, unless it can be maintained by 
some stronger evidence, or more satiBfactorily explained. 
If we could consent to swell the hst of the foreign 
settlers with the conjectures of modem critics, we 
should uot consider the arrival of Danaus as tm 
insulated fact. We might have spoken of Inachos, 
who is called the first king of AxgOB, and is said to 
have given his name to its principal river : hence^ in 
the mythical genealogies, he is described as a son of 
Oceanus, the common parent of all rivers. Yet on this 
ground it has sometimes been supposed that he too 
came to Greece across the sea. We as little venture to 
rely on such inferences, as to construe the fabled wan- 
derings of lo, the daughter of Inachus, into a proof 
that, ev&i before the time of Danaus, intercourse sub- 
sisted between Greece and Egypt. If, however, we 
turn northward of the Isthmus, we find another. £^p. 
tian prince at Megara, where, according to the tradi- 
tion which Paueanias heard there, Leles, having 
crossed over from Egypt, founded the dynasty wfait^ 
succeeded that of Cslt, the son of Phoronens, and gave 
his name to the Leleges. But this solitary and ill- 
Bttesled legend, which was manifestly occasioned by 
the ancient rivalry of the Carian and Lelegian raoea, 
cannot serve to prove the Egyptian origin of the latter 
people, which seems not to have heen suspected by any 
other ancient authors. In Attica we meet with reports 
of more than one Egyptian colony. The first, 1^ by 
Cecrops, is said to have found Attica without a king, 
desolated by the deli^ which befel it, a century before, 
in the reign of Ogyges- If we may believe aomc 
writers of the latest period of Greek literature, Cecropa 
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gave hii own naiae to the bnd, and oD the Cecropiaa 
rock founded s new city, nhich he called Athene, after 
die goddess Athene, whom, with the Romans, we naroe 
Minerva. To him is ascribed the introduction not only 
of a new religion, of pure and harmlesB rites, but even 
of the first element of civil society, the institution of 
marriage ; whence it may be reasonably inferred, that 
the savage natives karned from hini sU the arts neces^ 
sary to civilised life. But, notwithstanding the con- 
fidence with which this story has been repeated in 
modem times, the Egyptian origin of Cectops is ex- 
tremely doubtful. It is refuted hy the silence of 
ihe elder Greek poets and historians ; and eveu in the 
period when it became current, is contradicted by seve- 
ral voices, which describe Cecrops as a native of the 
Attic soil : and the undisguised anxiety of the Bgyptiana 
to claim the founder of Athens for their counUyman, 
could excite the distrust even of a writer so credulous 
and uncritical as Diodorus.' Not content with Cecrops, 
they pretended to have sent out Erechtheus with a 
supply of com for the relief of their Attic kinsmen, 
who rewarded his munificence with the crown ; hein 
return completed his work of beneficence, by founding 
the mysteries of Eleutis on the model of those which 
were celebrated in Egypt in honour of Isis. A third 
Egyptian colony was said to have been led to Attica by 
Peteus, only one generation before the Trojan war. 
The argomenls of the Egyptians seem to have been as 
weak as iheir assertions were bold. The least absurd 
was that which tiiey derived from the Oriental character 
of the primitive political institutions of Attica. But 
some more distinct raarka of Egyptian origin would be 
necessary to countervail the tacit dissent of the Greek au- 
thors who might have been expected to be best informed 
.ffli the snlyect. Nor is iheir silence to be explained by 
the vanity of the Athenians, who were accustomed in- 
deed to conwder themselves as children of the Attic 
■oil, but were not on that account reluctant to believe 
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that their land had been early Tinted hj Waatnaat 
lErangers. We purposelj abatain from intditing on the 
result of mj^dogical inquirieB, lAich lend to ehew 
that both Cecrops and Erechtheos are fictidous per- 
Moages, and that thejr bekmg enlirdy to a homespniDg 
Attic faUe. Such attacks would be wasted on tales 
which scarcelj fvesent the semUance of a h&torieal 
foundation.' 

Tbe opinion of a forrign settlement in Boeotia !■ 
nndoubtedl; supported hj nm^ better anthority. ThM 
Cadmus led a Pbcenieian colony into the heart of the 
country, and founded a town c«Ued Cadmea, whidi 
afterwards became the citadel of Tfaebes, waa a tradition 
which had certainly been current in Bneotia loi^ before 
the time of Herodotus, who not only confirms it by tbe 
we%ht of his own judgment — which is not bete biaasecl, 
as in tbe case rf Danaua, hj the Egyptian priesthood — 
but also by some eoUateral evidence. He had ascer- 
tained, that one of tbe most celebrated Athcaian famines 
traced its origin to the companions of Cadmus : that 
another division of them had been left behind in the 
Ule of Thera; and that his kinsman Thanis had given 

iHji beterawd on the nlReiKe or the origin of CecrcfK WhMWier wmt 
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bia name to the idindj vrkeM the Phmnjciaiia opened 
tbe gold minei whidi were still wotlced in the daija at 
tbe hiitorian. TkeM may indeed, lo far as Cadmna 
ia concerned, be eonndered a* men ramiflcatiaDs of the 
Theban ]egwd, not mere cradusive than the tradition 
Ibat followera of Cadinua settled in Eubfea. But they at 
least prove that Phwnidana had very early gained a foot- 
ing on the ialandi and ahoret of Greece: Thebes boasted 
of haying received titt preoioni gift of letten from hei 
Phoenician orionigts ; and Herodotua adopts thia opinion 
after a diligent inquiry, which ought not to be^nhollj 
disregarded, because he was deceived by some monn- 
tnents whidi were either forged or misinterp^ted. Th»-.< 
Oriental dmvation of the name of CadmuB ia indeed 
M nocertain u the original import of that of Phcenix, 
which Hellaniena give* to hi* father, but which was 
naed by the Gteeki aa one of tbe proper namea of ibek 
sadve beroea. Thebes likewise showed what were 
thonght to be the traces of Phfciiician worship ' ; and 
ifte Biory of the sphinx, whatever may have been ita 
origin, may aeem to point, if not to Phoenicia, at leaft 
toward the East. On the other hand, modem writraa 
find, in the legends of Cadmus and bit consort Har- 
twHiia, in tkeir ctmnectiw with 8amothrace, and with tbe 
mysterious Cabiri, decisive roarlcs of a Pelasgian oiigin ; 
insist upon the inland position of Thebes ss inconsistent 
with the ordinary character of a PhtEniciau settiement; 
and consider die epithet of the Tj/rian Cadmus aa a 
chrmidogical error, which beUraye the late rise of ibc 
Biory, the authors of which substituted Tyre for tbe 
dder Sidon. As if to increase our perplexity, an inge- 
aioas att(»npt has been made to prove that the Cad- 
taeens were a Cretan colony.^ 

There is still another cdebrated name which we muit 

1 Cidrnui wu aid U hin dtdicDsl m UMuc of Albat tt TktlH, wUb 
ttdtlleorODn; on >Uell Fiavnlu (ii. ltt.1 abUTrm-OiMt tMlUB*. 
Ifhidi it fhiinieiin (aniiiiiie Slnli. B;!. Oriww and irk'\. eanlmlkW 
the i|ilalDii et thaH Hhobolil Culniiii to hmn bten, 
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ftdd to this lut, before we proceed to consider the Bub. 
ject in * dififerent point of view. According lo a tradi- 
tion which appears to be sanctioned by the authority of 
Thucydides, Felops passed over fram Asia to Greece 
with treaaurea whidi, in a poor country, afibrded him 
the means of founding a new dynasty. His descendanta 
sat for three generations on the throne of Argos : their 
power was generally acknowledged throughoot Greece ; 
and in the historian's opinion, united tile Grecian states 
in the expedition against Troy. The renown of their 
ancestor was transmitted to posterity by the name of the 
southern peninsula, called after him Peloponnesua, or 
the isle of Pelops. The r^on of Asia, from which 
Pelops came, is not uniformly described, any more than 
the motivea of his niigratiiin. Most authors, however, 
fix his native seat in the Lydian town of Sipylns, 
where his father Tantalus wai fabled to have reigned 
in more than mortal prosperity, till he abused the 
favour of the gods, and provoked thero to destroy him. 
The poetical legends varied as to the marvellous causes 
through which die abode of Pelops was transferred from 
SipyluB to !Kea, where he won the daughter and the 
crown of the Woodthirsty tyrant (Enomaua, as the 
prize of his victory in the chariot-race. The authors 
who, like ThucyiUdes, saw nothing in the story but ■ 
political transaction, related that Pelops had been driven 
from his native land by an invasion of llns, king of 
Troy I ; and hence it has very naturally been inferred 
that, in leading the Greeks against Troy, Agamemnon 
waa merely avenging the wnmga of his ancestor. ^ On 
the other hand, it has been observeSj that, far from 
giving any countenance to thia hypothesis, Homer, 
though he records the genealogy by which the sceptre 
of Pdops waa trsJismitted to Agameninon, no where 
alludes to the Asiatic origin of the house. As little 
does he seem to have heard of the adventures of the 
Lydian stranger at Fisa. The zeal with whidi the 
^eana maintained this part of the story, manifestly 
>F>iu.U.«.a ' BjKme, Suln, I r-f^ 
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with a vien to exalt the antiquity and the lustre of the 
Olympic games, over which they presided, raiees a 
natural suspicion, that the hero's connection with the 
East may hare been a fiction, bccaaioned by a like io> 
teteat, and propagated by Uke arts. This diatnut is 
confirmed by the religious form which the legend was 
finally made to auume, when it was combined with an 
Asiatic superstition, which found its way into Greece 
afi«r the time of Homer. The seeming sanction of 
Thncydides bses almost all its weight, when we ob- 
serve that he does not deliver his own judgment on the 
qnestion, but merely adopts the opinion of the Pelopon- 
sesian antiqaariana, which he found best adapted to his 
purpose of illustrating the progress of society in Greece. 
There can scarcely be a more irksome or unprofitaUe 
labour, than that of balancing arguments of this nature, 
and watching the fluctuation of the scales, as a new 
conjecture is thrown in on either side. We turn with 
impatience frora this ungratefiil task, to make a few 
general remarks, which may perhaps assist the reader 
in appredating the comparative value of these tradi- 
tions. We mnst repeat, that none of these stories, con- 
sidered by ihemaelves, have any marks of truth sufficient 
to decide the conviction of a scrupulous inquirer ; nor 
can thrir number be safely held to make up for their 
individual deficiency in weight. Yet there are other 
grounds which seem to justify the belief, that at least 
they catmotj have been wholly destitute of historical 
foundation. Even if we had no such distinct accounts 
of particular persons and events, it would be scarcely 
possible to doubt that, at a period long prior to that 
represented by the Homeric poems, migrations must 
have taken place irom various parts of the East to die 
shmres of Greece. We have sufficient evidence, that in 
the earliest tiroes Greece was agitated by frequent 
irruptions and revolutions, arising out of the flux and 
reflux of the nations which fought and wandered in 
the countries adjacent to its north-eastern borders. We 
have ample reason to believe, that during the same 
r A, 
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period die wc rt mt tt^tatt of Ana wen not in a im>» 
Mttkd sUta. Sacii movanenta appear to be indicated 
hy the history of the nirygtans, who we uid to have 
paaaed out of Europe into Ada Minor, which nercr- 
tlielesi wai moat probablj tbcir earlier aeat; bj dw 
expedition of the Aina«ma, which left nich deep trae* 
in the l^ends of Attka, and the neighbouring coontriea ; 
perhaps bj that of the Moloiia Memnon, which the 
Greek poeta connected with the aege of Tmj.' It 
cannot eorprise ui, that, while Macadonia and Tbtaea 
were a highway, or a theatre of war, for flying iH eon- 
qnering tribn, other wanderers ihonld have bent their 
coarse to Greece acroaa the ^gean. Its islands appew 
from time immemorial to have been the steps by irtiidi 
A^ and Europe exchanged a part of their nnaettled 
popolation. Thus, in the remotest antiquity, we Bnd 
Carians occupying both ddes of the Saronic golf; and 
Sicyon derived one of its moat andent namea front a 
people, who are deaeribed as among the earliest inhabit- 
ants of Cyprus, Rhodes, sad Crete. ' 

When, thus prepared to contemplate Oieeee aa a 
land, not sechided from the rest of the worid, bat 
peculiarly <^en and inritiug to fKeign settlers, we 
i^n consider the stories of the Tsriooa colonies sidd M 
hare been planted there by strangers from the East, we 
are struck by some coincidences which esnnot haye been 
the result of design, and which therefore bespeak a 
foTonrable hearing. It is tm the muttm tide of Greece 
that, with the solitary and doubtfhl exception of Pelope, 
we find these colonies planted, — a restriction which tbe 
nature of the case indeed required, but whit^ would 
not have been obeerred by religiont fraud or patriotle 
Tanity. While this appears an argument of some 
moment, when the question is Tiewed from the side of 
the West, it is met by anothw strvngw and alike inde- 
pendent on the side of tbe Katt. Tbe history of the 
countries fi«m whiidi these colMties or adTMtnrers are 

' SHiBiHnaitlitaiuMKlliiUMPhUglstialltiuHM, Na IT. 
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•tid to luTe isnied, tdia of domealie lendutioaB, g«ne. 
nllj coincidiiig with tlie date of the sappoaad aettl^. 
mcDta in Greece, b; wUch a pottiqn of tbeir inbalutaiita 
was driven inU foreign Uad*. EgTpt, after having 
been long oppreiaed b; a hostile race, which fbnndad 
a aeries of dynasties in a part at least nf het territOTy, 
is said to have final!; rid herself, hj i Gonmlaive effiM, 
of these barbarous ttrangen, who wete diB{ieTBed over 
the adjacent regions of Alia and Africa. If we adinit 
th« truth of these traditioni, which appear to rest no 
good grounds, it seems scarcely pouible to doubt that 
the movement occasioned by this shock was propagated 
to Greece ; and it seems highly probata that some of • 
Aese outcasts, separating themselves from their brethren, 
found means of embarking on the coasts of Egypt or 
Palestine, and wandered over the .£gean until they 
reached the opposite shore, while others may have been 
led to the same quarter by a more drcaitouB road. 
Hence we are inclined not altogether to reject the 
testiioony, or rather the i^nion, of an author, who, 
though undoubtedly much later than Hecatsus, the 
predecessor of Herodotus, whose name- he bears, may 
have been delivering more than a mere oopjecture tt 
hia own, when be relates that the migrations of Danatts 
and Cadmus were occasioned by this Egyptian revo- 
Inlion.' 1£, indeed, any weight could be attached to 
an obacnre report of a Hellmic dynasty among thoaa 
of the shepherd kings, we might suppose that an inter- 
course between the two countries had been opened at a 
■till earlier period.^ At all events, an olqection which 
has often beeo urged against the common stmry, — thM 
the Egyptian* in the earliest times were strangers to 
maritime expeditions, and shrank with aUiorrence from 
the lea,— loKS all its force against this hypothesis. It 
is true that neither the Egyptians in the time of Hero- 
dotus, nor the Grreeks before the Alexandrian period, 

' Dlod. Fr. il. 
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viewed the migration of DanauB and Cadmus in this' 
%ht. Tbey considered Danans as an Egyptian by 
birth, and CadmnB, in general, as a native of Phoenicia. 
ThiB however, if tbe fact waa aa here supposed, would 
be a very natural mietake ; and with r^ard to Cadmua, 
we find that there was an ancient controveray on the 
question whether he came from Phoenicia or from 
E^pt' An aothor who wrote a little before our era, 
and who profeaaea to have examined the subject with 
great attention, relates, that Cadmus was a powerful 
chief among tiiose Phtenicians who cooquened Egypt, 
and eatablisbed the seat of their empire at Thebes, and 
that it was from Egypt he set out to found a dynasty 
in the West, where he named the Bteotian Thebes, aflw 
tibe dty which he had lefL^ If Cadmus was such a 
Phoenician, we need no longer be startled by the inland 
positiDn of bis new capital, and shall have no occasioa 
for the fanciful conjecture, that he chose it with a view 
to form a commercial communication between distant 
parts of the coast ^, — a destination, of which we find not 
the al^htest hint in the ancient legends of Thebes. 

It seems to be only in some such sense as that here 
explained, that it is possible to conceive Egyptian 
colonies to have been ever planted in Greece : for the 
expedition of Sesostris, even if admitted to be a his- 
torical event, can scarcely serve as a foundation for the 
story. We would not decide indeed, whether, among 
the earliest inhabitants of Greece, some of totatfy dif- 
ferent race from these Phnnician fugitives may not 
taken nearly the same course ,- but settlers of 
' Egyptian blood, crossing the Mgetn, and found- 
aritime dties, appears to be inconsistent with every 
we know of the national character. Here how- 
i new question arisea. It is in itself of very 
importance, whether a handful of Egyptians or 
iciaos were or were not mingled with die ancient 
itioD of Greece. All that rendera this inquiry 

Pmu. la. Ill ■ Cmukl 37. 
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interesdng, u the effhit nhich the arrival of theae 
foreignen is Bupposed to bare produced on the state of 
sodetf in their new country. Herodotus represents 
the greater part of the religious notions and practices of 
the Greeks, die olgects and forms of thdr worship, as 
derived from Egypt. When we consider that among 
the Greeks, as in most other nadons, it was religion 
that called forth their arts, their poetry, perbape even 
their philosophy, it will be evident how many interest- 
ing questions depend on this : and as it is the d^ree 
in iduch the Teli^ons and intellectual culture of the 
Greeks was derired from foreign sources that consd- 
tntes 'the whole importance of the conlfoversy, so it is 
the point on wliidi the deduon must finely hinge. 
But neither the study of Greek mythology, nor the 
history of Gieek art, has yet arrived at such a sta^ of 
maturity, aa to enable the historian to pronounce with 
confidence on the rival hypotheses, one of which fetches 
from the East what the other regards as the native 
growth of the Grecian soil. The difficulty is much 
increased, if we interpret the traditions about die 
Egyptian colonies in that which appears to be didr 
most probable sense. We know something about the 
religion and the arts of the Egypdana, and of tbC' 
Phoenicians on the coast of Syria, But as to the 
PhcEnician conquerors of Egypt, we have no inform-' 
ation to ascertain the relation in which they*Btood. to 
the natives, and how far they were qualified to be the 
bearers of all that Herodotus believed Egypt to have 
imparted to Greec«. The author from whom Diodoms 
drew his account of Danaus and Cadmus ', ascribed 
their expulsion to die resentment and alarm excited in 
the Egyptians by the pntfanenesB of the strangers, who 
neglected their rites, and threatened the total subversion 
of the national religion. If there is any truth in this 
statement, they must have been very ill fitted to instruct 
the Pelasgians in the Egyptian mysteries, and a bound- 
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find namea of fabuloua beings, of a nature bMd to the 
Telchines, and apparently standing in nearly the Bune 
relation to the Phrygians as the Tdchines to the Ffaie- 
nicians. Such are the CorybsnteB, and the Idsaa 
Dactyls, who are connected on the one hand with the 
arts, on the other with the worship, of Fhrygia. 
It might even be a not untenable hypotheais, to suppose 
that Pelopa, if he was indeed a fore^^er, belonged to 
the same slock ; especially as we hear of Idtean Dactyls 
at Fisa. But perhaps it may not be necessaiy to go 
so far in order to explain the conunon story, without 
absolutely rejecting it. As the Pelaagians belonged no 
lesB to Asia than to Europe, so Pelops and his ustei 
Niobe, who is the dai^hter of the Aipve king Pho- 
loneuB as neU as of the Lydian Tantalus (for it is 
idle to distinguish diese mythical personages), may, 
perhaps, with equal truth be considered as natives of 
eitb» continent : and this appears to have been, in 
substance, Niebuhr's solution of (be difficulty.' We 
will not attempt to pierce further into the night of 
ages : we will only suggest that some traditions of the 
tribes which first settled in Greece may have been 
retained and transmitted in an altered form as bi 



of subsequent expeditions and migradona : though 
what has been said, seems sufficient to show that toe 
received opinion as to the foreign colonists had an in- 
dependent historical groundwork. 
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A VERT slight acquaintance with the workB of the 
authors from whom we have tet^ved our accounts of the 
earliest ages of Grecian history, will be sufficient to lead 
any attentive reader to observe the extreme proneness 
of the Greeks to create fictitious persons for the pur- 
pose of explaining names, the real origin of which was 
lost in remote antiquity. Almost every nation, tribe, 
city, mountain, sea, river, and spring, known to the 
Greeks, was supposed to have been named after some 
ancient hero, of whom, very often, no other fact is 
recorded. These fictions manifestly sprang up not 
accidentally, but from the genius of the people, which 
constantly tended to embody the spiritual, and to per- 
sonify the indefinite. When therefore we are seeking, 
not Cor poetry, but for historical facta, we cawiot but 
feel a great distniBt of every such legend, and the more, 
in proportion to the distance of the period to which it 
carries us back. On the other hand, it would be lash 
to pronounce that every legend which refers the origin 
and the name of a Greek tribe to an individual, i* im 
that account incredible. Causes may certainly be 
imagined, through which the name of a chief might 
sometimes be transferred to his people.' But still it will 
always be the safest rule to withhold our belief from 
such traditions, whenever they are not supported by 
independent trustworthy evidence; and we shall have 
the stronger reason for rejecting them, the earlier the 
period to which they relate, and the more obscure the 
person whose name they record. This remark applies 
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-with fiiU force to the beroes from whom the Greeks 
belieTed' their nhole natioD and ita nisin branches to 
IiKve deriTed their origin. " Of Hellen," Heaiod ung, 

'"t^rang the justice-deding kings, Dorus and Xuthns, 
and the warlike Aolus ; of £o1ub, Gretheus, and 
Athunas, and wily Sisyphna, Salinoneiu the uQjiut, and 
the proud Perieres." The opinion that Hellen was the 
founder of the Hellenic race was not merely spread by the 
poeta, and received by the vulgar, but was adopted, 
apparently with full conviction, by grave hiitorianaj 
auch as HerodotDs and Thucydidea. But, on ntch a 
ntject, the authority of the beat Crreek writer is of very 

' little ndght It ia not too bold a anmiise, that, if no 
nich person as Hellen had ever existed, hia name would' 
sooner or later have been invented; and there is nothing 
in the few actions ascribed tq him, to diminish our sas> 
pidons of bis reality. But though we seem to be fully 
justified in considering the genealogy giveta by Heaiod «■ 
ft fabrication, perhaps not much earlier than the poet^ 
time, it does not follow that it ought to be discarded aa 
utterly groUDdless. Such genealogies express an andent, 
and a mme or less authentic, opinion about nattOD^ 
relationa, which always deserves attention, and, where it 
is not opposed by stronger evidence, must be allowed to 
preponderate. Our convictitHi that Hellai and his 
immediate progeny are flctiiious persou^es, needs not 
jH«vent ns from using the indioations affi)rded by their 
pedigree in tradag the propagation of the mtin 
branches of the Hellenic race. 

The reputed founder of the nation is sometimes called 
a son of Jupiter, but more frequently dther a son or « 
brother of Deucalion. ' When we condder the part 
which Deucalion fills in the Greek mythology, we 
percdve Aat thew accounts difffer very dightly in snb- 
stance. Deucalion is celebrated in fable for the great 
flood which happened in his time, and for the new race 
which sprang up to replenish the des^tod earth, tma 
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the stones wliich he and his wife Pyrrhs, by command 
of the Delphic oracle, threw behind them on mount 
ParnaMUB. When theiefore Hellen is termed the son 
of Deucalion, it would seem that nothing moie is meant, 
than when his origin is immediately referred to the father 
of gods and men : both legends proclaim his high anti- 
quity, and appear to preveat us from carrying our re- 
searches further backward. But though Deucalion is in 
all probability a mere symbol of the flood itself, other 
traditions are connected with his name, which may 
throw some light on the origin of the Hellenic nation. 
As in the fable Deucalion brings hia new people down 
from Famassus, to he is related to have creased oyer 
into Thessaly from the regions adjacent to Parnassus, 
leading a host composed of Curetes and Leleges, and 
other tribes which then dwelt there.' This tradition, 
though reported hy a late writer, accords so well with 
others resting on higher authority, that it ia entitled to 
attention. It leads us to conclude that the people 
afterwards called Hellenes came from the West ; and 
we are confirmed in this belief, hy finding names diSbr- 
ing very slightly from that of Hellen among the nioat 
ancient trilKs of Epinis. Here, according to Aristotle^, 
about Dodona and the Achelous, lay the ancient Hellas ; 
" for," he adds, " the Selliana dwelt there, and the 
people who were then called Gnecians, but now Hel- 
lenes." By the Sellians, he means the people who, in 
the Iliad, are mentioned as the ministers of the Dodo- 
ntean. Pelagian, Jove. Pindar had used the form 
Hellians for the same name : another, only varying the 
termination, must have been that of Hellopes ; for the 
country about Dodona was celebrated by Heaiod for the 
ricbneBs of its pastures, under the name of Hellopis.^ The 
sanctuary of Dodona itself was'called Hella* ; and a 
temple l^end, different from that which Herodotus heard 
there, spoke of Hdlus, a woodcutter, to whom the 
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ucred dore lud revoled the oracultr oak.' It aoexM 
tctxcdy poHible to resist the inference, that it wai 
from this tribe, and not from any sin^e anceitor, that 
the HellHies d^ved their name, though Thucydidea 
may be right in Buj^tosing that in this form it was first 
heard in Tbesgaly.'' But beyond this point we haTe no 
distinct trace to guide us. We have no means of 
determining the exact rejadon between the two trihet 
which Arialotle mentions as both inhabiting the ancient 
Hellsg. We can only suspect tha( they were akin to 
each other and to the Pdasgians, the ancient possessors 
of Dodona and of all Epirus. The name of Ae 
Gneciani^ must once have been widely spread on the 
western coast, for it appears to have been that by 
which its inhabiunta were first known to the Italians 
on the opposite side of the Ionian sea, who gaTe it a 
much wider meaning, with which it was transmitted to 
the Romans, and through them has unfortonatdy 
descended to us. As little can we Tenture to guess in 
what manner these ancient Hellenes of Dodona were 
intermingled with the tribes who are said to have 
accompanied Deucalion into Thessal)', even if we could 
depend upon the accuracy of the tradition which men- 
tions their names. That part of it indeed which 
concerns the Leleges, is apparently confirmed by the 
combined testimony of Aristotle and Hedod ; the Ibrmer 
of whom related, that they once inhabited Acamaoia, 
farther with the Curetes, and afterwards received the 
name of Locrians ; and the latter, that they were led by 
Locnis, bdng the people whom Jupiter raised from the 
earth, and gave to Deucalion.* But since we find them 
described as the earliest settlers in Eubma, Bceotia, 
and Laconia, no less dian in Acamania, there seems to 
be no-reason for thinking that they migrated from the 
west toward the. east of Greece, rather than in the 
contrary direction j though it is easy to imagine how 

> GrEcuiwai uid ubeiHin oCTlMialiu. Thsftnula plunl rnwuf 
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a l^jend of hicIi a migration might ariae. The nams 
of the CureteB also is found not oalj in Acamania, but 
in Eubcea, and in Crete, where however they are 
detcribed not as a people, but as the fkbulous attend- 
ants of Jupiter, who watched over his infancy, or else 
as his real nunisteTS who celebrated his worship with 
dances, in armour, like the Solii at Rome. Some of the 
aaeients obserTed, that as the name was a descriptive 
e[nthet, being ased by Homer for young Warriors, it 
eannot prove that the Cnretca of Crete, Euboea, and 
Acamania, belonged to the same race.^ Yet this 
identity of name, and variety of settlements, have sug- 
gested the thought that the Cretan Curetes, of whom 
we And some faint traces in the early traditions oi 
Elis^, may have wandered to the west of Greece, 
carrying with them the germs of civilisation which 
they had received from the PhcEnicians, and, having 
first settled in Acamania, may in Thessaly have become 
the real fathers of the Hellenic nation,^ According to 
our view, it is a strong objection to this hypothesis, that 
tiie name of the Curetes, instead of continuing to be 
the predominant one, is entirely lost, or rather never 
heard of, in Thessaly. On the whole, it seems to be a 
hopeless undertaking to attempt to define the elements 
of which the Thessalian Hellenes were composed. All 
that appears to be established b; the uniform tenor oi 
the most authentic traditions, ia, that they entered 
Thessaly from the west, and we find sufficient ground 
for believing that they had previously occupied the 
fertile territory of Dodona. We shall see that, in a 
later age, the people from which Thessaly took its name 
migrated from the same region ; and it is not improba- 
ble that both events may have arisen from a like cause — 
the pressure of new tribes issuing from the north. It 
is true that one difficulty is left, which we aie'unable to 

1 etnln,x.ptff7. 
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reinoTe. It is not euj to explain how it happened 
that the people, whom we suppose to have heen the 
ancestora of the wirUke HellnieH, are' named in the 
niad as the peaceful and austere prophets of Jopiter. 
But our ignotanoe on thta lulgect cannot unsettle what 
IB otherwiae established on sufficient evidence. 

The origin of the Hellenes is a question of mnch 
less importance than the manner in which they spread, 
from the litde tract which they first occupied, over ths 
country which was finally named after them. Their 
earliest seats lay in the sonth of Thessaly, near the 
foot of mount Othrya, the pan of Greece first called 
Hellas : it was believed by some to have contained a 
city of the same name, founded by Hellen, whose tomb 
was shown in die neighbouring town of Melitea, to 
which he was said to have transferred his abode.' But 
beibre the name of Hdlas bad extended beyond this liu 
tie district, the people seems to have gained a footing in 
almost every part of the country afterwards to called. 
The ancients agree in dcEcribing the dlSuaion of the 
Hellenes as an event which effected an important change 
in the condition and charaster of the inhabitants of 
Greece, but they give us very scanty information as to 
the nature and progress of this revfdulion. Before we 
endeavour to trace its course, we will notice what seem 
to be its most prominent features. 

It is scarcely possible to comprehend the rise and 
growth of the Hellenic nation, without considering it 
in two points of view, both of which are confirmed as 
well by high authority as by intrinsic probability. On 
the one hand, it cannot be denied, Uiat the Hellenio 
population of Greece included some new elements, not 
indeed absolutely foreign to the old Pelasgian race, but 
yet very slightly connected with it. This is expressed 
by the tradition, that the sons of Hellen, issuing from 
Thesaaly, overspread Greece ; sod still more strongly, 
when it is added, that the country was previously oc- 
cupied by barbarian tribes.^ We have seen that the 

> aatba, 1x. p. 4^ . ■ Tbiu L a Her. L 58. 
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distance between the FeUagian and tlie Hellenic race 
cuinot reasonably be considered so great as to esclude 
all national affinity ; they must be conceived allied to 
one another by some community of language and cha- 
racter. Still it is no leu manifest, that the peculiar 
stamp nhich distingulBhed the Greeks from every other 
nation on the earth, waa iropresoed on tfaeni by the 
Utile tfOte which first introduced amoog them the name 
of Hellenes. We are therefore led to regard this 
people not so mnch in the light of strangers, auch as 
the supposed Egyptian, Libyan, or Pheeoician settlers, 
as in that of a branch of the Felaagian family, which 
contained its beat and purest blood, and was destined 
to unfold the noUest faculties implanted in its consti- 
tation, and to raise the life of the nation to the highest 
stage which it was capable of reachiug. On the other 
hand it seems clear that the transition irom the Pe- 
lasgian to the Hellenic period was not effected simply 
by the cooquesla or migrations of this new people. 
Thucydides himself, who recognises its difiWon as the 
main cause of a great revolution in the state of Greece, 
indicates anotber kind of change which prepared the 
way for its entrance, and promoted its progress, when 
he says that Rellen and his sons, having become pow- 
erful in Phthia, were called in as aoxiliaries to other 
states. For this must be taken in connection with the 
historian's preceding remark, that civil feuds and foreign 
wars aroae every where, in proportion to the growth of 
opulence and power ; for which reason the richest lands 
ofienest changed their owners. This would perhaps be 
sufficient, even if there were no other evidence, to render 
it prohaUe that the transition was not aniversally pro- 
duced by the invauon or the peaceful admission of the 
new people; but that it was, in some instances, the 
result of m natural developement in the social state of 
die Peltsgian tnhes, favoured, in a d^^ree which we 
cannot precisely ascertain, by causes, some of which have 
been already noticed. 

Though it may be convenient to speak of a Pelasgito 
3 
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and ft Hellenic period, it roust not be imagiaed that 
an; exact line can be drawn betireen them ; or that the 
former, any more than the Utter, was of a uniform and 
stationary character. There can be no doubt that the 
population of Greece, from the time of its first aetlle. 
ment, was in continual, though not unobttructed, pro- 
gregs. In the earlier part of the Pelaigian period, it 
was perhaps thinly acattered over the country, and 
almost wholly engaged iD strug^ng with the obstacles 
opposed by nature to the tnildvation of the soil. The 
independent tribes had probably little intercourse, either 
friendly or hostile, with each other, and still less with 
strangers. As their wealth and numbers increaaed, new 
avenues of communication would be opened between 
naghhouring communities : the inhahitauls of the coast 
would become more and more famUiar with the sea, 
and would extend theirezcuTEioneto more distant shores; 
fbreignera from lands more advanced in civihsation, by 
passing voyages, or permanent settlements, introduced 
new ans, wants, and knowledge. The tribes on the 
coast may hav6 experienced such changes in their eha- 
racter and habits, while the iulandeis still remained in 
their primitiTe seclusion ; in which some were perhaps 
long detained by the fomiB of a patriarchal or sacer- 
dotal government, exercising a severe control over their 
actions and modes of life. But the picture drawn by 
Thncydidea appears to show that these fetters had 
already been generally relaxed or broken before the 
difihsion bf the Hellenes ; tbat the wealthier class had 
begun to seek its chief distinction in the use of arms ; 
and that where a sacerdotal caste existed, a military one 
must have risen np by its side. What then, it may be 
aabed, waa the effect produced by the appearance of the 
Hellenes f Unless we adopt a conjecture which has 
dy noticed, ^at they were the Cretan Curetes, 
ns to be no reason .for thinking that, when 
invaded Thessaly, they were at all superior to 
ncient inhabitants in the arts of civilised life, 
was by these means they extended their away 
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frrfu the rest of Greece. We ihould rather be led to 
uifer, frt»n the course UBigned bj tradition to their 
migration, that in thii respect they were behind the 
tribes sealed toward the east and the south, uid were 
only pre-emineut in martial qualities, in dieir active 
and enterprising genius, their lore of arms, and skill in 
warfare. AcGOTdinglj these were the qualities which 
long continued to be prized most highly among their 
posterity, fiat the ascendant which they gained in their 
new seats over a weaker, but a more civilised people, 
placed them at once in possession of all the stores, ma. 
terial and intellectual, which it had amassed, and in a 
situation the most fiTourabte for increasing them. 
Wbererer tbey established diemselves, whether they 
forcibly dislodged the ^dent settJers, or were peiceabl; 
admitted to share thdr possesaions, they constituted the 
ruling cUsB. But even where they were not imme- 
diately present, the spirit of war »ai conquest, of ad- 
venture and discovery, which among themselves was 
eoDtinually growii^ and seeldng new fields of exercise, 
could not faU to give an impulse to their seighbourB, 
which was felt throughout Greece, and tended every- 
where to produce a similar state of society. It is this 
general predominance of a military caste, raised above 
the need of labour, rude in its manners, impatient of 
repose, and eager for warlike adventures, yet endowed 
with a boundless capacity of education, and gradually 
softened by the arts and pleasures of peace, and sub- 
mitting to the restraints of religion and of social order, 
that seems to constitute the characteristic feature of the 
Hellenic period in its earliest stage. 

Of Hellen's three sons, two, .^lui and Dorus, were 
believed to have given their names to ttie iEolian and 
Dorian divisions of the Greek nation ; the third son, 
Xuthua, does not immediately j-epresent any portion of 
the race ; but through his sons, Ion and Achteus, he 
was considered as the forefather of the Achaean and the 
Ionian tribes. Of these four divisions, the ^olian was 
that which spread most widely, and ccmtinued in the 
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latest times to occupy the greatest part of Greece with 
its* name and' its lai^age.' Tlie Achnans are the 
most celebrated in the heroio poetry, their name being 
commonly used hy Homer to include sU the HeUenic 
ttibee which fought before Troy. The Dorians and 
lonians rose later to celebrity ; but their fame and power 
greatly surpassed that of the other branches of the 
nation. It will be convenient to con^der the early history 
of Greece with reference to these four main divisions ; 
and, in order to understand dieir relation to one another, 
and to the more ancient inhabitants of the country, it 
will not be sufficient «mply to describe their geogra- 
phical boundaries, but it will be necessary to follow them, 
ao far as tradition enables us, into the seats in which we 
find them at the beginning of the historical period, 
when a new series of convuluona and migrationB com- 
pletely changed their relative condition. We b^ih 
with the Cohans. 

Helleu is said to have left his kingdom to Mo]xi9, 
his eldest son, while he sent forth Dorus and Xuthna 
to make cotiquests in distant lands. ^ The patrimony of 
.^olus is described as bounded by the Asopus and die 
.BnipeuE^: a description which, if the Atopus is the 
little stream which fell into the Mahan gulf near the 
foot of mount <Eta, would nearly correspond with that 
dirision of Thessaly which was known in later tiroes by 
the name of Phtbiotis ; and accordingly the dominions 
of Achilles, who reigned in Hellas and Phtbia, lay in 
great part in the vale of the Spercheua. Yet Phtbia 
and Hellas themselves, whether they were different 
districts, or the same under difierent names, were situate 
at the northern foot of mount Othrys ; and it waa there, 
according to Thucydides, that the sons of Hellen first 
established their power. But there was also a part of 
Thessaly, included in the division afterwards called 
Thessaliotis, which bore the name of .£olis, and which 
we are therefore ted to suppose must have been one of 

' StTBbo, vii], p. 333. ■ ApoUod. L T. 3. L 
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Ihe earliefit gettlenienta of the iKolians. It lay to the 
vest of the Enipeus, between thit river and the PeneuB. 
But the people which appears to have inhabited thta 
district from the Kmotest period to which we can go 
back, is the ume which afterwards gave its name to 
B<£otla ', so that here, as in Elis and in £ubcea, the 
land and the people would seem to have been called bj 
different names. It is indeed only the name of JEoIte 
that attests the presence of the .Molians in this district : 
there are no I^;ends to connect it with the bouse of 
^oluB, unless it be one which deduces the mythical 
ancestor of the Bieotians from Amphictyon, the son of 
Deucalion.^ We have therefore no means of determining 
the original relation of these Boeotian .^lians to the 
Hellenes of Phtbia ; and can only infer, as well from 
dieir name as from the language of the Bteotians, who 
spoke the .^olian dialect, that they either were from 
the first, or in time became, kindred tribes. Whether, 
however, this ^olis, and the JEolians in general, de- 
rived their name from a hero called ^olus, may be 
doubted on the same grounds as the existence of his 
reputed father. It seems probable that the name is 
cmly a different inhesion of the word from which we 
suppose that of the Hellenes to have been formed.^ 

To ^olus himself no conquests and no achievements 
are attributed by the I^ends of his race. But hit sons 
and their descendants spread the .£olian and the Hel- 
lenic name far and wide, and it is in their history that 
we must seek that of the people. Various accounts 
were given of the progeny of iEolus : some authors as- 
signed ten sons to him * ; others seven * ; Hesiod, as we 

I llie Homeric atalogiu, Indeed, which ii impllcillr Mlaved biStnbo, 
(ix.n.Wl.J,repreKiiulheBiHittuiu*lreadT(iccupvlngB(eat)a*tIhetinie 
oTtbe'nojiuivH'. ButttiRiiucleu' ftom Tbucfdldei (1. It.), Uiit tliia 
ii u uwhtDnlna, mid UlH tbnonlj mlgnled Iront TliewiT Ibr the fial 
Hme dilT jrean IU«ti tk«iuk Vtm^'tiiu, tn deCnenn Id the cauloaue, 
■poJu oTw euUei coloiiT- Hudhr, Onbnin. p. 3H. 
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haTe seen, Duned only five, — Cretheiui, Albamts, Sisf 
phas, Salmoneiu, and Perieres. To theu were KMUe- 
times added a Macedo and a Magnea, to indicate that 
tbe Macedonian* and the Magncmans were of .£oliaii 
origiiL Ah to the furmer, we faa*e no other pnxrf of 
aurh an afBoitj : bat Magneda undoubtedly contained 
vaanj .£olian dtlea. But the principal eetdements of 
the ^oLds in Thesaaty k; Toiind die Bborea of the 
Pagaaeean gulf, and in die fniitfid plains near the coast. 
Here Crethena himgelf was said to have fonnded Idcna, 
the port from which the Argonant afterwards steered ; 
and the ndghbouring Pherc was thooght to have been 
named after Pberea, one of bis son*. In the aame re- 
gion lay AluB, where the memory of the Mfierings of 
Athamas was preserved down to die dme of Xerxes, by 
pecnliar ritet ', and a tract called tbe Athamandan plain. 
It is however at least a remarkable coincideoce, that 
cm this aide of The^aly, toward the north, the plains 
round lake Btebe were long inhaUted by the' Athainanes^, 
who in later time* a[^>ear as one of the Epirot tribes. 
They are said to hate been driven out of their seats 
at the foot of Pelion by tbe Lapiths, a half-fabuloDs 
people, whom however we And intimately connected 
with the Aolian Greeks. According to analogy, 
Athamas would be the mythical ancestor of the Atha- 
manes; and, if the coincidence is not a mere play of 
chance, his name muat have been transferred from them 
to tne legends of the conquering nadoD. 

The .Allans on the gulf of Pagasc appear insepa- 
rably blended with the Minyan*, a race of great 
cdebrity in the most ancient epic poetry, but wbose 
name seems to have been almost forgotten before the 
banning of the period when fable gives place to hi»- 
toiy. Tbe adventurers who embarked on the Argo- 
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naudc expedition, of which we shall ihortly have 
occaiion to dpeak, were all called MiDyansi,.thot^ they 
were moatly ,£oliaii chieftaiiu, and the tame name 
raenn in the principal Bettlements which refened their 
origin Is the line of Mdlm. lolcna itself, though 
fiiunded, as we have seen, by Cretheua, it u:d to have 
been inhabited by Minyana ; and a still cloier affinity is 
indicated by a legend which deecribea Minyas, the 
fabulous progenitor of the race, as a descendant of 
^olus.^ There are two ways in which this connection 
may be explained, between which it ii not easy to de- 
dde. The Minyana may have been a Pelaagian tribe, 
originally distinct from the Hellenes; and this may 
teem to be confirmed by the tradition, that Crethens, 
when he founded lolcus, drove out the Felaagians who 
were before in possession of the land.^ But in this case 
we are led to conclude, from the celebrity to which the 
Hinyans attained in die Greek legends, that they were 
not a rude and feeble horde, which the iBolians reduced 
to subjection, but were already so far advanced 'in 
civilisation and power, that the invaders were not 
ashamed of adopting their name and traditions, and of 
treating them as a kindred people. It may however 
alao be conceived, and perhaps accorda better with all 
diat we hear of them, that the appellation of Minyans 
was not originally a national name, peculiar to a single 
tribe, but a title of honour, equivalent to that of 
heroes, or warriors, which was finally appi^priated to 
the adventurous .Molians who established themselves at 
loleus, and on the adjacent coast If we take this view 
of it, all the indications we find of the wealth and 
prosperity of the Minyans will serve to mark the pro- 
gress of the £olian states in which the name occurs ; 
and it will only remain doubtful whether the .Xoliana 
or Hellenes were not more closely connected with other 
tribes in the north of Theesaly, among which the name 

I Ham Hendotui (ir. 11£.] giTei the iinie amme lo thetr poM«it)r ia 
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of the Hinyins likewise appean, dun the cominon 
traditioii would lead us to rappose.' In couidering 
the elements of which the Hellenic race was composed, 
it must not be overlooked that the Dolopea, who were 
seated on the western confines of nithia^, and are de- 
scribed in the Iliad at origin^f snlject to its king^, 
retained their name and an independent exiatence, aa 
members of the great Hellenic confederacj, to very kte 

If, according to either of the views jutt snggested, 
we consider Minyane and kalian* a* the same people, 
we find the moxt fioiuiafaing of the .£olian settlements . 
in the north of Bceoti». Here the city of Orchomenna 
rose to great power and opulence in the earliest period 
of which an; recollection wa< preserved. Homer com. 
pares the treasures which flowed JDto it to those of the 
Egyptian Thebes. The traveller Pansanias, who was 
fiuniliar with all the wonders of art in Greece and Asia, 
■peaks with admiration of its most ancient monument, 
M not inferior to any which he had seen elsewhere. 
This wa« the treasury of Minyas, from whom die an- 
dent Orchomenians were called Minysns; and the dly 
continued always to be distinguished from others of die 
same name, as the Minyean Orchomenna : Minyas, ac- 
cording to the h^end, was the lirst of men who raiwd a 
bnildiiig for snch a purpose. Hia geneali^y glitters with 
names which express the traditional opinion of hia nn- 
boimded wealth.' It may be considered as a historical 
fact, that the kings of Orchomenus reigned over a great 
part of Bteolia, and that Thebes itself was once tnbniar; 
to tbem.« Tbe extraordinary weald) of the nding 

■ Wrharol MIrwB aUtt Mn^i on Uk bonKn af Tbc 
ndoila (csnuic aupb. Bji- H'w »n4 'AV»«), Mud ol 
Onbomenni^inTnu, Flio. N U. Ir e. 
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Ajnastj arose, no doubt, chieflf from this dominion OTcr 
a fertile country ; their niagnificeDce — which in a rude 
age must have exdted astoDisbinent, trince in one of the 
highest refinement it still seemed worth]' of admiration — 
may seem to justify the belief that they owed their 
early progress in the arts of peace to their intercoune 
with more cultivated foreigners. We are thus reminded 
of the Phcenidan colony at Thebes, of the Egyptian 
Cecropa, who ruled over Boeotia, and founded an Athens 
on the lake Copais; more especially as we find an 
Egyptian legend repeated in one which aeeins to haie 
been common to several branches of the Minyan race, 
and which is closely connected with their ancient works 
of art.) No other traces however of such a connection 
with the East appear in the traditions of Orchome- 
nus. Those which describe its foundation, and the 
succession of its early kings, are remarkably intricate 
and obscure. They however point to Thessaly, as 
the mother country from which the people issued : 
Andreus, -the Urst king, is a son of the river Peneus. 
He assigns a part of his territory to Athamas, who 
adopts two of the grandchUdren of his brother Sisy- 
phus ; they give their names to Halla ftus and Coronea ; 
and Halmus, son of Bisyphns, is the founder of the 
royal line from which Minyas himself springs. These 
may be considered as indications of a native race, 
apparently Pela^ans, overpowered by £olian invaders ; 
and the same fact seems still more clearly attested 
by the names of the two Orchomenian tribes, the 
Eteocleaa and die Cephisian ; the former of which, 
called after Eteoclea (be sou of Andreus, seems to have 
comprised the warlike chiefs, the latter, the industrious 
people which tilled the plains watered by the CepHsus. 
It is not so easy to explain the appearance of the Fhle- 
gyans in these l^ends : a fierce and godless race, who 
separate themselves from the Orchomenians, and at 
length are destroyed by the gods, whom their impiety 

' Compare (he itori in Her. II. Itl. with Uiu nUt«t br pBiu, il, ST. 5., 
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and BBcrilegiouji outrages lucre provcdced. Yet PU^yu, 
their D];tlucal ancettor, fs connected with Ute houae of 
Mobu, in exactly the wme maimer as Minyas himaelf.' 
But for thia, it might be imagined that the ferodotu 
violence of the Phlegyani repreaenta the continued re- 
uatance which the new aettlera experienced from some of 
the native tribei, which they at l^igth extirpated or 
expelled. There ue also tncea of the Aoiians in the 
south of Bteotia, where Tanagra ia said to have recdved 
its name from a daughter of .£olna, and Hyria from a 
hero who is introduced in various ways into die Minyan 

Another seat of the Molivi rae* was Ephyra, whiiA 
afterwards became more celebrated under the name of 
Corinlhi Thai of Ephyra was common to it with many 
other towuB, as in EIiB,TheaBaly,andEpirus; and Homer 
couples the Ephyreana with the PhlegyanB, as the especial 
faTOUiilea of Mars.^ The ^olian dynasty at Corinth, as 
we ^all call it by snticipalion, ia repreaented by <Aa 
tpUg Sispphiu; and this, bis legendary character, may 
not be unconnected with the cansei which procured the 
epithet oftBealthy for his city before the time of Homer> 
As to the more ancient population, there are reasons, 
which we shall mention hereafter, for believing that it 
was nearly allied to that of Attica. Here we will only 
remarli, that the local legends were singularly interwove) 
with the stary of the Ar^onautic expedition, to which 
we ahall hereafter revert. . They inform ua, that ^etei 
Icing of Colchis had first reigned at Corinth, but, dis- 
satisfied with this realm, withdrew to the east ; leaving 
it however in charge for his descenduits. Hence, when 
Jason brought his dat^hter Medea home to lolcus, the 
Corinthians invited her to their city, which, when she 
was about to return to Asia, she ddiveied up to Sisy- 
phus.^ As we have already Been that some of the 1^ 

1 Hii Biatker U CbrTK diuibUi tt Hilmui ; itae ii the ■lUer of Oar- 
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of Sisjrpbas take • put in tiie affiura of OrchomenuB, 
■o we hear that his son Ornylion naa the father of 
Fhocufi, who gave hia Dame to Fhocit.' That Fhoda 
waa occupied by an ^olian tribe is intimated by another 
legend, which describes Deion, son of ^olus, as reign- 
ing there^, and perhaps also by the stories about the 
■nife of cunning between Sisyphus and the Phouan 
Autolycus.3 

Sons, OT more rentote descendants, of .£olus spread ' 
the .Xoliau name over the western side of Peloponnesus. 
Tliey appear chiefly in the legends of Ehs and of Pyins. 
The EleaUB, who seem not lo have been acrupuloua in 
accommodating their ancient traditions to the purpose of 
exalting the glory of the Olympic games, irom which in 
later times they derived their chief importance, gave 
the significant name of Aethliusto iheir first king, and 
calied him the son of Jupiter and Proti^nia, daughter 
of Deucalion. This parentage however was not sdected 
widiout some historical ground ; for Prologenia was 
also the first mother of the Locriana of Opus, who were 
really connected with Elis.'* According to another tra- 
dition, Endymion, to whom the Eleans aEcribed the first 
celebration of games at Olympia, in which his three 
sons — Fson,Epeii£, and^tolus — contended for the suc- 
cession to hu throne, was the son of Aethlius, by Calyce, 
a daughter of .£olus, and biraself led a cobny of Mo- 
lians to £lis. It is remarkable that Endymion, who 
here, like Pelops, acts the part of a conqueror and a 
king, is in the fshles of Asia Minor the beaudful hunts- 
man, for whom Selene descends into the Latmian cave^, 
though DO legend seems to have brought him into EUs 
from the coast of Asia. Other .^liui settlements on 
this side of Feloponneaua are conDected with the oame 
of SalmoneuB, who is celebrated for the vengeance in- 
flicted by Jupiter on bis audacious impiety. He is said 
to have founded Salmoue, in the territory of Pisa : the 

1 Fuu. li. 4. 3. ■ Apollod. 1. 9. *. 
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ume name, with a slight inflexion, is given to s Boeotiiii 
town or diBtrict, which is said to have been named 
after a son of Sisjphus.' To the south of Elis, another 
^olian dynasty, long renowned not only in epic song, 
but in history, owed its origin to Tyro, the beautiful 
daughter of SalmoneUE. Left by her father in Thessalj, 
she becomes the mother of Pelias and Neleus, whom 
the legend represents as the ofispring of the god of the 
sea. She anerwsrda wedded her nncle Cretheus, and 
bore to him another heroic progeny. Neleus founded ■ 
Ungdom in Fylus, apparentiy the Triphylian ; for there 
were three towns of Uiat name on the western side of 
Peloponnesus, and it was a controverted point, even 
among the ancients, which was the one described by 
Homer as the residence of Nestor. Among other tracei 
which confirm Strabo's opinion, that the poet meant the 
Triphylian Pylus, we may remark that, aa the mother 
of Nestor spruig from the Minyean Orchomenus, ao 
the remembrance of the same race was preserved in 
Triphylia, by a river called by Homer the Minyeus, 
afterwards the Anigms.^ It must be added, that, if 
Neleus and Nestor are to be considered as real persons, 
there is probably a break in the series of the Pylian 
kings, which is concealed by the current genealogy, and 
that Nestor, the contemporary of the heroes before 
Troy, cannot, condstently wiA the chronolt^ of the 
heroic agee, be so few d^rees removed from .£o1ub aa 
he now appears to be. In fact, we find another branch 
of the same family at Pyhis, which seems to have pre- 
ceded the Neleids. Amythaon, one of the sons of 
Cre^eus, must have established himself there a genera- 
tion or two earlier than Neleus is supposed to have done ; 
for his sons. Bias and Melsmpus, become the founders 
of royal dynasties in Argolis, which will not otherwise 
bear a chronological comparison with the line of Neleua.* 
There is one remarkaUe feature common to the legend- 
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tjy cbancter of these tno houses. That of Ainythaon 
was renowned for its wisdom. Jupita, so Hesiod sang, 
gave prowess to the ^adds, wit to the Amjthaonids, 
and wealth to the sons of Atreus.' Melampus is the 
Greek Meriin. While he lived in the forest, his eani 
were poised by the tongnes of serpents to discern the 
language of birds and reptiles, from which be learnt 
all the secrets of nature.^ Poseidon had bestowed an 
equally marveUons gift on bis grandson Periclymenus, 
the brother of Nestor. He had endowed him with the 
power, which was generally attribnted to the marine 
deities, of assuming any shape he would. ^ And thus 
die wiidom of Nestor, which in the Iliad is described 
as the fruit of years and experience, viewed in the light 
of the ancient legend, seems rather the result of bis 
superhuman descent.* 

In these Uttle Hellenic states, the Caucones, the 
ancient inhabitants of liheland, fonned perhaps the bulk 
of the sul^ect people. But many of them, ikiven from 
the coast into the hills on the borders of Arcadia, pre- 
served their independence for several centuries.^ It is 
not so clear what changes took place at this period in 
the population of Meesenia. According to one account, 
it also fell under the dominion of iEolian princes, the 
first of whom was Perieres, whom Hesiod numbers 
among the sons of .Jkilus. But according to another 
tradition, which was very generally received, he was a 
descendant of Lelex, the first king of Laconia^ ; 
and in this case, the first indication aJSirded by tiie 
Me«senian legends of a new race of settlers would 
be contained in the tradition that Melaneus, a man 
expert in archery, and hence accounted a son of Apollo, 
came to Messenia in the reign of Perieres, who granted 
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him a diittict in vrhich he fonoded (Ecb4li».' The 
name of this (Echalia was nodoubledlf derived fioK 
ThesMly, where there wm iDother town w caUed, the 
•eat of the lenomied ar^KC Eniytaa.^ But it aeana 
to have heen not ftoni tbe south irf Tbegsaly, the seat ef 
the MdUe, that Mencnia receiTed iti new inhabitantB, 
who ahtred it with the Ldeges and the Caueones; but 
from the north, the upper part of the vale of the Penew. 
For there atoed an Itham^, which must have given its 
name to the town and the monntaiD, wfaidi were lo^ 
the stronghold of Messenian liberty. There too waa a 
Trices, ceIelM«*ed for the most ancient temple of Esm- 
IspiuB; as there wasa MeasMiiui Trices, which contaiDed 
one Bscred to tbe Bame god.^ The Mesienians had a 
peculiar l^eud about hk birth* ; and in the Homeric 
catalogue, the*men of Tricca, Ithoni^, and (Echaliaj are 
commanded by his sods Podalirius mi Msdiaon. We 
■hall toon have a fitter occsaioa of noticing the eondn- 
uon toward which all these indications tend. 

The above-mentioned contest, which Endymion pro- 
posed to his SODS, waa docided in favour of Epeus ; 
henceforth, it is said, the people were called Epeaos ; 
and tbiB is the name by which Honer speaks of them, 
though he uses that of Elis for the country.' It waa in 
the reign of Epeua that Felopa was s^d to have arrived 
in Greece, and to have wrested tbe territory of Pisa from 
the Epeans. The two fanHhers who were exchided from 
the throne were believed to have led ooloniaB to foreign 
lands : Peon to the banks of the Alius, where be was 
supposed to have become the father of the Fsonian 
nation B ; ^t<du« to the land of the Curetes, which vns 
thenceforth named Italia after him, as its two prind- 
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pal towns or dutricU were after bia two bodb, Calydon 
■ad PleuriHi.' Tbeae HeUentc Bettkments in ^tolia 
wem never to have comprised more than the maritime 
part of the country ; the interior wae appueDtly occu- 
fued by tribes of a different origin, which, Btreng^ned 
from time to time by new hordes from the north, 
nther gained than Joct ground, and did not, till a very 
late period, feel the influence of their more civilised 
Beighboun. The Curetes are said to have retreated 
before iEtolns into Acarnania: we find them described 
u the Iliad as formidable enemies to the people of Oaly- 
don. The country about Calydon, and perhaps all the 
■Mtth i^ Italia, si oae lime bore the name of Moiia : 
this, however, seems to have been derived from a much 
later invasion of the Boeotian ^olians.^ Still there is 
BO reason to doubt that the earlier inhaUIants belon)^ 
to the .Xolian race, as was universally believed, and 
pertiaps is indicated by their name ; though in other le- 
gends ^tolus was made to descend indeed from I>e«- 
eaiion, but not to be otherwise connected with the lioe of 
Hellen.» 

We have reserved the mention of the Loeriau tribes 
t<^ this place, because one of them bordend on ^tidia, 
and they are, in general, connected by their traditions both 
with it and with Elia. The Locrians claimed a higher 
antiquity than any other branch of the Greek nation. 
Those of Opus boasted that CyoOB, their port town, 
bad been the dweUing of Deucalion, when be had de- 
scended with his new people from Parnassus, and they 
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showed there the tomb of PyrrhH.* Strabo, without 
assigning anj reaton, treats it as certain ihat thej were 
a colony from the Epicnemidian Locria^, though he 
records an inscription wliich commemorated the stni^le 
of the Greeks at Thermopyls, in which Opus was 
termed the mother city of the Locrians. In Accordance 
with these pretensions, Locros, the fonnder of their 
name, was described in the national legends as a de- 
scendant, not of Hellen, but of AmphicCyon, another 
sou of Deucalion, — a fictitious personage, who, as we 
shall afterwards see, represents the earliest union of the 
Hellenic tribes. But the ruling families among the 
eastern Locrians appear, in the Iliad, closely united with 
those of the Thessalian Hellas. On the other hanij, 
among the ancestors of Locrus we find an ^tolus some- 
times mentioned^; and while in one tradition Opus is 
dmply a son of Locnis, in another he is also a kiog of 
Elis, whose daughter bears a son of the same name to 
Ixicrus.^ These legends are grounded on the fact, that 
there was an Opuntian colony in Elis; and this may 
have been connected with the establishment of the Ozo- 
lian Locrians on the eastern border of JEtolia.' The 
Locrian mytholt^ seeras to lead to the conclusion, that 
the earliest population of the eastern Locris, of which 
any recollection was preserved, conusted of Lel^es j 
and to them perhaps the name of Locrians originally 
belonged, though chiefs of a Hellenic, and most pro- 
bably an .Xolian race, undoubtedly settled among them. 
Thus then in the countries we have mentioned, 
which include the greater part of norUiem Greece and 
the western side of Pelopotmesus, the beginning of a 
new period is connected more or less closely with the 
house of .£olu8, or with the tribe which his name re- 
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preBenta. We learn indeed little, beside this general 
fact, from the legends which we are compelled to 
follow, as the only sources of our information. There 
is however one prominent feature in them, which de- 
serves attention, as it cannot be the mere result of 
chance. We perceive in these ^olian settlements a 
marked predilection for maritime situations. lolcuB 
and Corinth are the himinous points from which rays 
shoot out in all directions : Orchomeons also appears to 
have been mistress of the neighhouriag coast. In the 
inland districts, as in Phocis, the traces of an .£olitui 
dynaatj are the least distinct. Poseidon, and other 
deities connected with die sea, occur most frequently 
in the genealogiee and legends of the race.' This, its 
common character, will appear more striking and im- 
portant, when we compare its history with that of the 
Dorians, which we now proceed to review. 

The early fortunes of the Dorians ate related by 
Herodotus in a brief sketch, which we shall give in his 
own words, that we may use it as a thread to connect 
other accounts, which illustrate or flU up his scanty 
outline. After observing that the Dorians and lonians 
were of old conspicuously distangnished from one an- 
other, and from the other brsnches of the Greek nation, 
he adds : — " The one was a Pelasgian, the other a Hel- 
lenic race ; and the one never yet changed its ancient 
seats, but the other went through many wanderings. 
For in the reign of Deucalion it inhabited Phtbiotis ; 
under Dorus, the bod of Hellen, the land at the foot of 
Osaa and Olympus, called Hestieeotia ; after it was 
forced by the Cadmeans to quit Hesliieotis, It dwelt on 
mount PinduB, and was called the Macednian people. 
After this ^ain it passed into Dryopis ; and so fh)m 
Dry6pis came into Peloponnesus, and waa named the 
Dorian n 
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If we kdopt thu mmtiTe u litenU); aeenrate in aU 
points, we must suppose that die Dorians, wbcD they 
left their aacient home in Pbtbia, first bent their way 
toward the north, but afterwards UnA. the oppoiite 
ditecdon, and advanced by saccesrive it^;et till they 
leached the southern extremity of Greece. There is 
however great difficulty in believing that thia was the 
real oowse of their migrationt. The only ' probable 
motive which could have prevented them from follow- 
ing the HiBie impulse which curied their brethren 
toward the south, woidd be their desire ftf occupying 
the rich plains in die heart of Tbessaly. Bm it seetBa 
niTprising that here theyshould have left notraceiof their 
presence, and that we find them ttaneported all.at once 
from Phthiotis to the opposite comer of Tbessaly, at ibe 
foot of Ossa and Olympus. We have already inti- 
mated that the commim genealogy of the race of Hellen 
can only be received as a general pictore of national 
affinities. In that sense, Doras nay be eonsidered as a 
brother of ^olns ; bnt that the Dorians and .Soiians 
originally inhabited the same disDict, or were united 
t^ any relations of peculiar intimacy, is exceedingly im- 
probable ; because, not only is there no vestige of sneb 
a connection in their national trends — no mention of 
any alliances contracted in this r^on between the 
mythical descendants of Dorus and £otus — but the 
people who are the flnt and bitterest enemies of th« 
Dorians, are represented u the friends and brothers of 
the .Solisns. For Herodotui, on the other hand, who 
adopted ibe mythical geaealc^es in thrir literal aenae, 
it was necessary to imagine that Dorus and his fol- 
lowers had begun their wanderings from the land of 
Hellen. It seems much more probable that they first 
entered Thesaaly on the same side where tbey make 
their first appearance in the historian's narrative, as an 
independent people from the north ; whether np die 
defile of Tempe, or across the Cambnnian range, or at 
any point furdier to the west, as by the pass of Met- 
UTo, it would be useless to inqnire. 
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W« bt»ie obaerrcd that tbdr fint enemies weie a 
pcef 1e who an detcribed as allies and kinsmeii of the 
^oliaDi. Thii i> the peo^ wbidi m^es a promineiit 
figiu* is the legendary history of Theswdy, under the 
Baoae of the Lapilks. They are renowned for their 
vietorioui s^^le with the Centaurs, a fabulous race — 
which howeveTiinay be supposed to represent the eailter 
aad ruder inhabitanla (^ the land — whom thejespelled 
from dieir seats on the plain, and even on the sides of 
Pelion, from which, according t* Horoer, they were 
driTCQ by Pirithous, Ae Lapilh rfuef, and fwced lo take 
refuge among the .Sthicet, on the western ude of Fin- 
dat.^ This is perhaps only a poetical description of 
the conflict, whidi is related, with an appearance of 
greater hietOTical exactness, by other authors, who in~ 
form na that the Perrhcbians, a Pelasgisn race, which 
(»ce possessed the rich pluns on the banks of the 
Faieos, in the neighbourhood of LsriSBS, were over- 
powered by the Lapidis ; and that, while some conti- 
nued to dwell there as sulgects of the conquerors, 
Othos maintained their independence in the upper 
Talleys of Olympus.^ It would seem that the Dorians, 
iseaiDg from their stroi^bolds in die north-east comw 
of Thessaly, had endeaTouted to wrest a part of these 
conquests from them, and perhaps with putial mccesi ; 
bat, aceerdiiig to their own legends, they were very 
hard pressed, and thej cannot have g^ned any por- 
manent anpetiority. The Dorian king JEgimius, it is 
said, unable to defend himself sgainst the Lapitha, 
called in the aid of Hercnles, which be agreed to repay 
with a third of hia kingdom.^ The invincible hero 
ddivered him fh>m his enemies, and slew their king 
Coronns. Yet diis Coronns waa celehrated among the 
chiefs who embarked on the Argonautk expedition^; 
he was one of those Minyans, who, as we have seen, 
appear to be only the .Soliaae under anothername. Itwaa 
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probably from the Dorian tradidanB of this conflict, 
that the Lapitha acquired a bad celebrity for their 
overweening and impious arrogance, and that in Thee- 
aaly they often appear to be identified with the lacri- 
legious Phlegyana. The father of Coronus was tihe 
audacious CnneuB, who defied Apollo (the Dorian 
god), disdained to pray or sacrifice to the gods, and 
forced men to swear by his spear. In other trends 
perhaps the Dorians themselves may have taken the 
place of the Centaurs. 

The most obecuie part of the history of the Dwians 
is that which Herodotus relates, by saying, that they 
were ejected from Hestifeotia by the Cadmeans, and set- 
tled in Pindna, being then called the Macedoian people. 
The Cadmeans are the ancient inhabitants of Thebes, 
who are said to have been driven from their country at 
a very remote period by an invasion of the Encbeleans, 
an Illyrian hoide, who plundered the tempTe at Ddphi.' 
What foundation there may have been for the tradition, 
that these Cadmeans came into conflict with the Dorians 
at the foot of Olympus, it is impoEsible tA^' determine j 
and as little can we pretend to fix the exact meaning of 
Herodotus, when be saya that the Dorians were a Maced~ 
nian or Macedonian race.^ Their vicinity to Macedonia 
was probably the only ground for this appellation, 
though we do not even know when or by whom it waa 
bestowed on them. Nor is their next migration very 
distinctly described by the statement, that when they 
gave way to the inroad of the Cadmeans, they fixed 
their seats in Pindus. But it seems most probable that the 
tract which Herodotus signifies by this name, is no other 
than that which later writers call Hestivotis, the divi. 
aioD of Thessaly which, according to Strabo, occupied its 
western side. It is this which is said once to have borne 
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ibename of Doris': and, u it included the upper course 
of the Peneiu, and the towns of Tricca, Ithom^, and 
(Echilia, it may not be too bold to conjecture that it was 
the irruption of the Doriaag which caused the migra- 
tion by which these names were transferred to Hessenia. 
The aggresuons of their northern neighbours, the fierce 
hordea of Upper Macedonia, or the hostility of the Low- 
landers, the Lapilhs, whom they certainly never sub- 
dued, may have been the cause which drove the Dorians 
to the next stage of their wanderings, at the opposite 
extremity of Thessaly, where they made themselves 
masters of the land of the Dryopes, which henceforth 
retained the name of Doris. It was not confined to 
the narrow valley north of the sources of the Cephisus, 
between Parnassus and (Eta ; but seems to have ex- 
tended over s great part of the <Etcan range toward 
ThermopylE, and perhaps over some tracts of the 
western Ughlands.^ Of the Dryoftes, some submitted 
to the conquerors ; and of these, a part appear to have 
been transplanted to the southern siJe of Parnassus, 
as bondmen of the temple at Delphi, and to have been 
long distinguished by the name of Craugallid^.^ Others 
migrated to Eubo^ '' and Peloponnesus, where they 
established themselves on the coast of Argolia, in the 
towns of Amne, Hemtione, and Eion. The epochs of 
these succesdve migrations of the Dorians are wholly 
uncertain, as none of the l^endary names which we 
find connected with these events throw any light upon 
their chronoh^. All we know is, that it was from 
their last-mentioned territory about CBta that the Do- 
rians issued, at a later period, to effect the conquest of 
Peloponnesus. 
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Such, Mconling' to HerodDtu^ ii the nun: et A» 
ewly adTentnreB el Ihe Dcaduw ; Init lome liMr writen 
■peak of another migration or colony of this people, 
nadi more iDtereating ■nd important thwi RHy of tbow 
we have mentioaed. We dtdl have oecaaioa hereafter 
to inquire how fic it may be deemed ere^bkt, and whe- 
ther we must anppHC that Herodotiu waa ignorant of 
it, or only oraictol it as foreign to hii immediate pur- 
poae. We now turn tty the lira other mun divisioDa of 
tbe Greek nation, which, as we have Been, according to 
the current legend, derived tlieir names, not from soim, 
hnt from more remote deicendanta, of Hellra. Tbiv, if 
we admitted the common genealogy in i& literal aeuM, 
woold be a diftbrence of little impartanee : but aa wft 
bcUeve Helkn, .Xolui, Dotue, Achcua, aad Ion, to be 
■erely ^ctitioui peTsona, repreaentatiTea of the race* 
which bore their namea, we are led to view it in another 
Eght, as indicating much more than ite^vessea, and aa 
implying that Ae Acheeuts and loniana were far more 
cloeeiy connected with one another than with the ottet 
two branchet of the nation. And this preaumption ap- 
pear* to be greatly Htrength^ted by the accoonta whicb 
hare been transmitted to us of ih^ origin and fiiaC 
establishment in Greece. 

Xnthai, the ftiher of AchEtts and Ion, has no part 
aaaigned to him in the legends of Tbessaly. To esplaia 
dtis remarkable fact, a story was told by some late mi- 
ters, that his brothers had driven him out of Tbesgaly, 
en pretence that he had taken more than his due share 
«f thdr common patrimony.' The outcast first found 
■belter, it was said, in Attici. There be established 
himself in the plain of Marathon, and founded what was 
called the Tetrapolis, or tlie four united townshipB of 
(Enoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus.^ He 
wedded Crensa, the daughter of Erechtheos king of 
Attica, and AchEUE and Ion were the froit of thia mar> 
Tiage. So far most author? agreed ; but some added, 
Aat at the death of Erechtheua he was ehosoi to decide 
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tfae dkpnted iBcecMioii, tad the jw efi gwiot be gsve to 
Ceeropt provoked Ae othev mbs of Ereehthena to expd 
him from Attiea. Be eroued over with hi* children 
to PdopoimeBiii, to the region then c^td .Sgiahii, or 
the C«ut, but which afterwrnde nMeenJTelf TMeived 
the name* of Ionia sod Achaia, and died there ; and 
BOW, if not scNHier, the hisloiy of his two HaB is parted 
iMo lepaiste lines- 
Banning with that of Achem, we Snd die andent 
niAora differiag vety widely in their statements. Ac- 
emding to some, he wm forced toqiiit,£giaiuB, or Athens, 
in eoneeqneDce of accidental UoodGbcd, and led his fol- 
lowers lo the eastern side of Peloponnesus, where they 
mingled with the ancient inhabitants of Argotis an^ 
Laconia, or lubdued them ; and that arose the Pelopon- 
nenan Acfastans, froBi whom the whole of PeloponneSOB 
was Bonetimes call^ the Aebcan Argoa, to disdnguisb 
it from the Pelasgian ArgoB of Thessaly. But others 
relate diat, after the death of Xulhui, Achteni c<41ected 
a band of adTenturers from fgialus, and from Athens, 
■nd bending his course to Thesealy, with their aid re- 
covered the patrimony of which his father had beeB 
wrongfully deprir^.' And accordinglyj die same part 
of Theisaly iix which Phthia and the andent Hellw 
were situate, tna, at a later period, and after many re- 
voIutionB, itill called Achaia^ ; and Homer, though h« 
commonly uses the name of Achsans for the Grceki in 
general, yet more particularly designates hy it the sub- 
jects of Achilles, who reigned in Phthia. We Me then 
that there was one admitted fact : Achcans were in very 
early times the predominant race in the south of Tbes- 
aaly, and on the eastern side of Peloponnesus. But 
there were two contrary opinions; one aatigning the 
priority to the northern, die other to the southern 
AehBane. It leems clear however that the former of 
thew opinions has the greater weight of evidence in its 
hvour. For Strabo, who in one passage relates that 
AehEtia fled frons Athem to Laconia, and there flnt 
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introduced the luine of the Achcana, elsewh^^ speaks 
aa if Pdopa bad first brought the Achteans with him 
into Lacouia from Phthia^i and Fausanias has preserved 
s more dmple tradition, which tends to the same point : 
that Archander and Architeles, the aoni of Achsus, 
came froio Fhthiods to Argoa, and wedded two daugh- 
ters of Danaus — Automat^ and Scca ; Archander 
named his son Metanastes, to signify that he was an 
emigrant from a foreign land. ^ 

Still however the question remains, who the Achnans 
originally were, and whether they were so nearly re- 
lated to the Hdlenjc race as the current genealogy seems 
to infer. And here we find that some of the ancienta 
took a very different yiew of thdr national affinities. 
DionyaiuB of HalicaroaBsus, without even noticing the 
common tradition, reports one totally different: that 
Acbeeua, Phthius, and Pelasgus, were the sons of 
Larissa and Poseidon ; and that in the sixth generation 
after the first Pela^us, they led the Pela^ans from 
A^os into Thessaly, drove out the harhaTianB, and 
divided the country into three parts, which were named 
after them Acbaia, Phthiotis, and Pelasgiotis.^ Con- 
trary as diis account is to the notion of the Achteans 
which the ancients drew from Homer's use of the name, 
it seems not to have stood alone : for in another genea- 
logy, Phthius, who was generally considered as belong- 
' vui o.38ass5. 
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iDg to the stock of Pelasgua, ytta called the son of 
AcbKus.' The result to irhich iheae last traditions 
lead us is, that the Achteans were originally no other 
than the ancient Pelagian inhaUtants of Phthia ; and 
pethapB this mode of viewing them nill be found to 
afford the simplest explanation of the apparent contra- 
dictions in the testimony of the ancients concerning 
them. Conndered as a branch of the Pelasgians, who 
from the remotest times were seated both in Thessalj 
and Argolis, they might be said, by those who looked 
upon Peloponnesus as the earlier settlement, to have 
migrated thence to the north, though their name was 
first heard in Phthia. If indeed the name was a de- 
scriptive one, andespressed their sitastion on the coastj 
as has been conjectured, it might have been common to 
both countries from the beginning. But in any case, 
the general tendency of the ancient traditions leads us 
to suppose that, at some period or other, a part of the 
tribe really migrated from the north to the south, and 
established themselves in Argolis. Here however we 
observe a remarkable difierence between their history 
and that of the iBolians. Their leaders Archander and 
Architeles marry the daughters of DanauB, but neither 
6ief nor any of their descendants mount the throne of 
At^B ; whereas we have seen the JEolian chiefs every 
where founding royal dynasties. And this seems to 
authorise the condusion, that this migration took place 
before the .£olians had become masters of Phthia, and 
had begun to be also called Achcans ; and that the Pelaa. 
gian Acheans found in Argolis a kindred people, among 
whom they gained admission more indeed by force than 
gbod will, but still without effecting a total revolution, 
or overthrowing the government of the native kings. 
On this suppodtion we shall no longer be perplexed by 
the difficulty which cbronologers have found in explain- 

' Euuath. on n. iLesl. Hellu, he remirke, wu [Ouni<cd by HeOni; 
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ing how the Boni of Ai^teiu could -marry the dtughlen 
of the aneient Duisiu, ud we shall be qMred the ne- 
cesiity of iaventing ■ aecond penonage of the Mme 
name u a mbject for dus particular affinity. 

If we take thit view of die aubject, we nmst disdn- 
gokh hetweoi the AchnuiB of the north, who, in 
the period when we flrat beoome acquainted with them, 
are no other than the Molium, who, among other names, 
were BometimeB called hj that of the people in whoae 
land they esublished th^r Eway, and thoae of the 
Achsan Argoa, nhere not only the bnlk of the popula. 
tion, but the noble and ruling familiea, perhaps that of 
the kings themaelves, continued to be Pelasgian ]oi% 
aAer the iEoliuts had gained a footing in other parts of 
Peloponnesus. It ronat be with reference to the for- 
mer, tliat Strabo Calls the Achsans an .^^lian race ' ; 
and tliat Euripides, while he Bpeaks of Xuthus aa a son 
of .Solus, deacriliei him aa an Achcan.^ To tlKse 
.Solian Achcans belong also the Myrmidcms, whose 
memory has been tranmiitted to us diiefly through the- 
fame of thdr leader AduUea. The fabulous legend 
telU that they first sprang up in ^gina, whoe .£*cus, 
the just, who was bom there of Jupiter and • dai^- 
ter of the river Aeopus, by bis prayers prevailed on his 
father to people the island with a new race.^ It is not 
improbable that the name, whatever may have been its 
origin, arose in Mpna.; but it also seeroa clear that the 
■■land must have received an .Solian or Acheui eoloay 
from Phthia, which, in the generation immediately pre- 
ceding the Trojan war, is aaid to have been governed 
by Actor, a son of Myrmidon, who married fgina, the 
&Ued mother of .£acus. Hence Peleus, the son «t 
.£acns, when he had killed his half-brother Phocus, 
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fled to the houK of Actor, wd caoeeeded to his king- 
dom.' C^ the other hand no coDDcction appears to 
have mheiBted between the ^ginetana and the iiei(^ 
beuiing AchKana of Argolia. 

These latter however, in coarse of time, received • 
Kev colonj fttnn the western side of Peloponoaiua. 
A^OB, it is SMd, continned to be the sole seat of the 
house of Danans, until Frtetus and Acrisius, the tona of 
Abas, contended with one uiother for the throne, 
Aeriaius maintained his ground at Argos: Proetus, at 
fiiat driven into exile, returned wilh a hand of Ljcian 
alUea, and forced bia brother to cotnent to a partition of 
the diluted territory. The eastern portim fell u 
Fnetus, who, with the aid of the Cyclopes, raised the in- 
destructible walls of Tiryns: A cdsins was killed throng^ 
a fatal mischance, by Perseua, the son of his daughter 
Panae ; thoi^h, to avoid bis predicted destiny, he had 
left ArgoB and had retired to the Thesaalian Lariaaa, — 
an indication not to be overlooked of an earlj intercoutae 
between the northern and aonthem Pdasgians. Afto 
this diaaata','PcneuB, that he might not fill the ihMne 
which his owa hand bad made vacant, exchanged his pa- 
trimony for that of Megapendies, son of Picetua ; and in 
tb neighbourhood of Tiryns, but on a loftier site, 
fotmded a new city, Mycenc. But in the second gene- 
ration after tbia tranifer, the little western state was 
again split into three smaller realms. In die rdgn of 
Anaxagoras, grandaon of Megapenthes, the women of 
Argos wereetruck with phrenzy. The king — according 
to another and apparently dder form of the legend, it 
was Prcetus, whose daughters had been thus punished 
tea their impiety, in laughing at the wooden image of 
Her^, or spuming the riles of Dionysus — aougbt the aid 
of the aeer Melunpos, who, by his mother's side, was 
•Idn to the royal line. Melsrapus asked no lets a price 
fitrlbe succours of his art, ttian a third of the kingdom; 
and, like the Sibyl, when the king refused it, rose in bis 
demands, and only consented to remedy tbe evil when 
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be hul obtained another tiiird for hie brother Biu.'— 
Whiterer may be the fiill meaning of these mBrvellcnis 
■tones, we see do reason for queBtiomng their' historical 
ground, BO far m regirds the eBtabliahment of ^olian 
chieftains in Argolia ; and tliia event may have con- 
tributed to bring the Argive Achsans nearer in language 
and relipon to those of Thessaly. Tradition throws 
Tery little light on the manner in which the name of the 
Achaean* was introduced into Laconia. We have se«i 
reason to bdieve that it was not here where it first arose, 
thou^ this appear* to be Strsbo's meaning, when he 
■ays that Achsus himself settled there. Another state- 
ment of &e same author, that Ach&an* came into Laco- 
nia with Felop*, Btand* too insulated, and too little sup. 
ported by other facts, to deserve much atlcntion. The 
event may perhaps be indicated by the tradition, that 
Durota*, who succeeded hia father Mylea, aon of Lelex, 
hariiig no male children, left hi* kingdom to Laceds- 
mon, aon of Jupiter and Taygete, who had married 
hi* daughter Spart^. These names *eem to intimate 
that a new tribe tiom the north had gained the ascend- 
ant over the Leleges, who inhabited the plain near the 
coast, whero their labours are said to have confined the 
river named from thdr king in an artificial channel. 
After diis we read of no change of dynasty at least till 
the Trojan war, and we find the Lacedemonian kings 
allying themaetveg by marriage with those of Argolis^; 
which Beem* to confirm our supposition of an origind 
naturalaffinity between them. — This view of the Achteans 
will perhaps acquire a higher degree of probability, when 
we compare the account* we have received of the origin of 
thefoUTth great division of the Greek nation, the Ionian*. 
The early history of the Ionian*, thoi^h peculiarly 
interesting on account of it* relation to the anci«it in*ti- 
tutions of Attica, is perhaps the most obscure that has 
yet come under our view. We have already seen the 
msnner in which Ion is connected by the current gene- 
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alogy widi tbe tinatj of Hdkn. The Adieniant U*. 
teaed irith complacnicj to a diffbent l^end, more 
flattering to thdr nitioiul nidtj, according to whidi 
be wu the Km, itot of Xnthns, Init of Apollo ; a story 
vhi^ furanhed Euripide* with the aabject of one of 
Ui moM ingenioui ^ya. Tbe poet repreients Ion, not 
only as tbe founder of the Ionian name, but m racceed- 
ing to the throne of Erechthens, On the other hand, 
be recognisei in Xudma a forrign chief, who had me- 
comed the Adieniana in their war with Euboea, and 
had thiu earned tbe hand of the king's daughter; and he 
ventures to contradict the common tradition ao far a* to 
call Achteiu and Doms the inue of this marriage. All 
these TariationB, devised to gratify the Athenians, tend to 
confirm die nibctance of the common story, by showing 
that it kept its gtoond in spite of the interest which 
Athenian patriotism might have in distorting or sup- 
pressing it And we may reasonably suspect, that if in 
its form it deviates from the truth, it is rather so as to 
diagnise than to eiuggerate the importance of the event 
to which it refers. It must not therefore be neglected, 
when we are inquiring who the lonians were, and in 
what relatioD they stood to the other branches of the 
Greek nation ; but it is equally evident that,' without the 
help of a historical interpretation, the story can give na 
none of the information we desire. 

According to the moat generally received ofdnion, the 
lonians were a Hellenic tribe, who took fiwdble pos- 
session of Attica and a part of Peloponnesus, and com- 
municated their name to the ancient inhabitants. It ia 
a distinct qnestion, whether the conquerors brought this 
name wtdi them, or only assaroed it in their new terri- 
tories. This last supposition is alone conristent with 
thelegendsof Ion, which all treat Xuthns as tbe founder 
of the power of tbe lonians, and never speak of Ion 
himself as having migrated into Attica firom tbe north. 
It might indeed be easily imsgioed that the birth of 
Ion is a mere Action, and that Xuthus wsa the real 
name of an Ionian chief who led his people from The»< 
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saly to Atdca. But in this case we ahould have ex- 
pected, according to the usual form of the mythical 
geuealogieB, to hear of an elder Ton, or at least to find 
■ome trace of the Ionian nsme in the north. But 
none such appears in the quarter where we might reason- 
ably look for it. Theopompui indeed derived the name 
of the Ionian tea from an lonius, a native of Ism, who 
once ruled over its eutem coast ' ; other writer* from an 
Italian laon.^ But these traditions, if they are not 
lather mete conjectures, cannot be connected with out 
Jonians, because, if their name had been so early cele- 
brated, it would assuredly have occurred in the legends 
of Thesssly. Hence, even if it were certain that they 
were a Hellenic race in the ordinary senEe of the word 
—that is, that they sprang from the Thessalian Hellas — 
we must Blill abandon all hope of tracing the origin of 
their name to that region, and must ddier adopt tbe 
common explanation of it, or suppose that it was de- 
rived from some other more probable, bilt totally un~ 
known, cause ; and the obscure l^end of Xutfaus will be 
the only link that connects the lonians by any direct 
evidence with the people of Hellen. 

It may seem however that in dus case no such 
evidence is wanted, and that the fact is sufficiently 
ascertuned by proofs of a diSbrent kind, yet of irre- 
sistible fbrce. Herodotus informs us, that tbe inhabit- 
ants of Attica were originally Pelasgians: we know 
that the; were afterwards a part of the Hellenic nation; 
yet the same historian expressly asserts tha the Attic 
lonians had never changed their seats: ai.J itTmay 
appear that the only way of reconciling these facts is to 
suppose that a body of Hdlenic settlers had established 
themselves among the old Pelasgian population, and had 
given it a new name and a new nature. Herodotus 
himsdf undoubtedly lends some colour to this suppoe- 
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ilioD. The duage of naine indeed would not, aecard. 
ii^ to his view, be an argument of my weight ; for he 
■sserts that such changes bad repeatedly taken place in 
eaiKer times, while the Pelagian chancier of Ae peo- 
ple continued unaltered. But he speaks of a transform- 
ation fay which the Attic Pelugians became Hellenes, 
and be infers from Ms own observations on the icattered 
remnants of the FelssgiBn race which he found else- 
where, that this event must have been sccoropanied by 
a complete change in the language of Attica. These are 
eSbcls which imply some powerful cause : Herodotus 
indeed does not describe the manner in which they 
were wrought, but it seems dear that he referred th«n 
to the epoch which was marked by the appearance of 
Ion ; for to Ion, in common with aU, other authors, he 
attributes not only the introduction of a new national 
name, but also the institution of the four tribes into 
which the people of Attica was anciently divided, and 
which wete retained in aeveral of the Ionian colonies. 
Of these tribed we diall speak mmre fully hereafter ; we 
here allude to them only so f ai aa dwy bear upon the 
present question ; and for thb purpose it irill suffice to 
mention, that one of them was, as its name imports, k 
tribe'of warriors, and that to a very late period we find 
in Attica a powerful body of nobles, possessing the best 
part of the land, commanding the services of a nume- 
rous dependent class, and eKercising the highest au- 
thority in the state. With this we muBt combine tite 
fact, that Ion is described by Herodotus, as well as by 
other writers, as the leader of the Attic armies ' : a title 
which easily suggests the notion, that the warrior tribe, 
and the noble class, just mentioned, were no other than 
the Hellenic conquerors, who are supposed to have 
overpowered the native Felasgians. The Atlic l^end* 
may even seem to render it probable that this revolution 
went a step fiirtber, and that, although the break was 
studiously concealed, the strangers took possession of 
the throne, and put an end to the line of die Pelasgian 
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king*. We ut hdd dut fawidon, dte grut natioBal 
gtd of the lonitas, dratroyed ETeehthmu tnd kit 
houM ' ; uxl £uipi«U<, wh» mcntiMu this tndilicni ', 
BsnsidMa loo u ite fimnder ot ■ mvw djmutT. 

Tluae arguBieBta wonld perbMpa be perfecdy et»- 
Tindng, if, oa -the oAtr fauid, there wen Mot Btroag 
reuooi for bdicTing tlut Ae maw of the looutw ia ^ 
much faigher utiiquity thu tlie comnen legend awcibsB 
to it, and thtt it prevnled i« FdeponneMU and hi 
Attica befnie the Hdles«a nade tfaeir a^peannoe ia 
thetmif. We bave alrsadj quoted a passage in whi^ 
Herodotus oontraita tbe Doriana, as a Hdlenic race, with 
the lonians, ai PeUigians. It ii true that he adopted 
the general opinion, that these Pda^ans had bees 
newlj named after Ion; but there would have been no 
mtr'T'Pg in his words, if he had believed diat the 
loniana were leaHf a Hellenic tribe which had girm 
Us name fo the conquered pelade. Their idestity with 
the Pdaagians was the ronlt of his own reaeirdei j 
the origin of the name was an unimportant fact, as to 
which he was content to follow the recaved tradition. 
His meaning appears still more dearly, from the mao- 
aer in which be speaks of the Cynuriaos, a peojJe who 
inhabited a little tract situate between AJ^lia and L»- 
coDia. He renarka, that, of the seven nationa whidt 
ki his time inhaUted Feliqionnesiu, two were aboriginal, 
and were (hen aeated in the aame land where diey had 
dwelt of cAd ; these were the Arcadiana tad tbe Cy- 
nuriana. The AdHeane too, be obaores, had not 
quitted Febponocaua, though they no longn occupied 
the same part of it ; but the Cynnriani, who were an 
abori^nal people, appeared to be the only lonians, 
though, having become subject to the Aigivea, they had 
asBDOted die Dorian character.* Here again it is dear 
that the epithet Ionian ia naed as equivalent to Pt- 
lai^ian, or ante-Hellenic The authority of Herodotoa 
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th«i«fere leenu to dirtct « to Pelopoiin««(w, m otte of 
the e^tixM tekti of die name. And tldi h alw ini> 
plied is &e font whidi the kuthori foUovn) by Paa- 
uniaa gave to tbe statj (tf Ion ; foi it ma told in two 
vmjt. loD wu Slid by sene to have renuined in 
AtticB, uid to have gives his n«me to the amntrjr, from 
vhich R eeloiiy ifterwud* migrated to ^gkhts : while 
iAtn, u , we biTe nes, carried Xnthufi himielf into 
'Pd<qpatiiienii, and rappoied Aat Ion, aftn ha?ing es- 
tablished hia name and hia power there, led aa anny to 
Ae «d of tbe AtheniaBs, aiid thiu extended bis in* 
floeace over Attica. The latter tradition must have 
been that whi(^ Hvodotm adopted, for he also speaka 
of Xntlwu aa' havii^ come to Pdopanuesm. ' TMa 
«M indeed expldued by the above-mentioned story, 
that Xotkoa had' been expelled horn Attica by tbe sona 
«f ^ecbtbeoi ; but snfeM we admit tfaii grosdy im- 
fMbtUe tal^ the resnlt of tbe whole U, thM the Fe- 
l^eaneuin ItRMns were at least of equal antiquity 
with those of Attica. And to &is eonchirioD we are 
led by the legeada of tbe Bouthera Ionia ; for here, the 
^y king namdd befoie the arrival of Ion ia a Sdimu, 
who tdiea hia name, from one of the rivera of tbe 
cooatry, which flowed neM Helic^, the <Aief town of 
iht iwAtat, ao caSed, it was add, from tfce dai^hter 
of BdiiiM> who became ilie wife of Ion.' But betide 
thni MttleriKti of the Ionian* on the weatern side of the 
pMinsnla, it is dear that they Mce eccn^ed a great 
part of the eaatem coast The legends bodi of Stcyon 
and Corbrilt ^oke of a very ancient cxHtnoetion be- 
tween due region and Aliica. Marathon, it was said, 
the Bon of Epopcus, one of the kings of Corinth, who 
KJgned there be&te the arriral of the .^Sofids, had first 
fled to the aeft.ceast of Atdca, and afterwardi, retum- 
kig to hia paternal dominions, divided his kingdom 
between his two sons,- Sicyon and Corinlhua^: and 
hence the final &lt of die .Solian dynasty is said to 
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hsTe been accompanied by thees^nliioii of the Imuana.' 
Still more diitiDct traces of an Ionian population ap- 
pear at Trcezen and Epidaunu. The people of Tree- 
zen are distinguiBbed in the hiatorical times aa tile 
kinsmeD and firm friends of the Athenian!. Their 
city, as we shall see, naa the birthidace of the great 
Attic hero : Sphettna and Anaphlystus, the sons of 
Trffizen, founded two of the Attic towns ; the strife 
between Adien^ and Posddon, for the possession of the 
land, was equaBy celebrated in the Attic and the Trte* 
zenian legends, and was commemoTated on the ancient 
coins of Trceien by the trident and the head of the 
goddess.^ At EpidauruB, the last king before the 
Dorian conquest, which will be hareafto' related, wm 
said to be a descendant of Ion ; and, when driven from 
his own dominions, takes refuge with his people- in 
Attica.^ The wdl attested antiqnity of the Cynurians 
seems to warrant the assumption, that thf^name of the 
lonians hdd, in very early times, pierailed still more 
widely on the eastern side of Peloponnesns, and that it 
was signified by the ancient epithet of Argos, Ute 
latian, which appears to hsve preceded that derived 
from the Achsans.^ Their gTo^ring power may per- 
haps have confined the lonians within narrower limits, 
and have parted states which were once contignona. 
The early predominance of the Ionian name in this 
quarter might then be connected with the fact, that it 
is used in die books of Moses as a general description 
of Greece. 

But still it remains to be conadered how this view of 
the lonians is to be reconciled with die known state of 
society in Attica, and with the various indications which 
it seems to disclose of a foreign conqnest, and of two 
distinct races. The question however is not wtiethei 
any foreign settlers established themselves snd became 

1 Canon. CG. I(rv«.^«f UCbAm — *u nuf v^ aCnw 't#«H. 
* IMui. IL 30. B. Plut. Hih. 6. ■ Piui. li. % 1. 
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powerful in Attiu — fortius caonot and need not be 
denied— but wbether the genuine lonifuis were a diSereut 
tribe from the aboriginal Pelasgians ; and it may cer. 
tunly be doubted whether this can be more safely in~ 
ferred from the institutioiia attributed to Ion, than from 
his traditional relation to Xuihus. There seems to be 
no Teason whj they might not have been formed in the 
natural internal progress of society, and have been oril 
ginally independent of all extraneous causes, though 
some such may have contributed to ripen and strengthen 
them. Until it is proved that the Indian, Egyptian, 
Median castes ', and other aimilar institutions both in 
the ancient and modem world, all arose from invaaiona 
and conquests, which established the ascendant of more 
powerM strangers over the children of the soil, the 
tribes of Ion must be r^arded aa an equivocal sign ; 
and we cannot conclude that the warriors alone weie of 
Belknic, the rest of Pelagian, origin. Without laying 
any stress nn the form of the legend, which represented 
all the tribes as named after as many sons of Ion, and 
thus placed them ill on a level with reaped to their 
descent, we may observe, diat some of the ancients in- 
cluded a tribe c^ priests among the four, and that this 
opinion is strongly confirmed by the Attic traditions, 
which are marked by traces, scarcely to be mistaken, of 
an ancient priestly caste. This may originally have bad 
die supreme power in its hands ; but here, as every 
where else, it could not fail to be accompanied by a 
class of nobles or warriora, who however were un- 
doubtedly not a distinct race. Their mntnal relation 
seems to be expressed by the tradition, that, at the death 
of Pandion, his twin aoni, Erechtheua and Bates, di- 
vided their inheritance, and that Erechtheua succeeded 
to the kingdom, Butes to the priesthood of Athene and 
Poseidon.^ If these traces do not mislead us, we should 
be inclined to distinguish two periods in the ancient 

■ Her. L 101. The MaglsM, > M«diiin MtK With rspeci to the by- 
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hUtory of Atlici, one of which mi^t I)e called the 
prieatlf, the odux the heroic, in the £Kner of idudi 
tbe prieithood was pTedominant, while ia the latter the 
nobles or warriors giaduallf rose to power. The latter 
period may also be termed the Ionian, and coatraatcd 
with the former aa the Pelaogian; not however becauae 
the lonianB were foreign to the Pduigiana; but baeauae, 
during this period, migradona appear to have tak^ 
place from Pelopoonemu into Attica, whidi tended at 
once to fix the louiui name in the latter country, whoe 
a variety of appellationB had before been in lue, and to 
Mrengtben the handa of the warrior claaa by the a^ 
. ceanon of new adTentorera of the aame Uood. Thoe 
ia ewa a aenae in whidi the lecond of iheie periodi 
might not improperiy be called the Hdl^iic; not only 
inaamnch as it was one of gradual apfffoumation to tbe 
purely martial and heroic character of the geouioe H^ 
lenic states, but also aa strangera, apparently of Hdlouc 
origin, now gained a footing in Attica. For as modi 
U least the story of Xuthua aeenia suffidant ta prove. 
The foundation, or occupation, of the Marathmiian 
Tetn^iolis, attributed to Xuthua, ia evidently connected 
with that war in which he ia aaid to have aided tbe 
Athenians against the Eubceans, and render* it probahle 
that he migrated from the island into Attica: this 
however would iJirow no li^t upon his origin. £ub(>a 
■eems to have been inhalxted <^ old 1^ a variety of 
noes, as its geographical poaition would lead us to ex- 

C: it was among the moat andent seMa of the Le- 
I ; ita minei very early attracted PhiEBtcian w. . 
lonist* ; and it waa in Eulxsa that the Cuxetes wen aaid 
first to have put on braien armour.^ Honwt daaeribaa 
its inhatutanla by the collective name of die Abantta ; 
aa to which the moat learned of the andcatawaa tlieatp 
aelvea in doubt, whether it was coimecled with the 
Phodan town ot Abe, or with Abaa, the A^ve hero. 
A tract in the northern part of the island was calU 
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Mntixoth, ud Stnbo biliOTed tliat thii nune w» 
tmufeiKd from Kubcn to tbe iwrth af Tbctwly, b^ 
a cDloajp wbicii bad bem iMccd to enigTMe iij tlw 
FerriuehUiH : we ihouM otbenriw have prenaud that 
the ThflwliMi ragioa had beoi the imthct taaotrj. 
There wu aUo «o Attic townehip ntmcd Hiitica, whi^ 
led Bome writen to think tbU tbe Enbcem Hietuem 
mre of Attic atifpn. In the bame quarter of Eubtn 
was ■ town, and perhaps a diatrict, whidi bore the re- 
nurkaUe name of HeUopia, the same which Heuod 
^vea to the country about Dodona. It is eren said that 
the whole of Eub<£a wii once called Hellopia ; and it 
ia added, that it received this name from Hellopi, a son 
of Ion ', which might seem to confirm the suppoddon 
that the lonians were a Hellenic race, if it were not 
more probalde that this Ic^nd was occasioned by the 
numerous Ionian colonies which pasted over from Attica 
to the ialand. — But though this confusion of uncertain 
accounta about the early population of Eubtea precludes 
all coqjectnie as to the origin of Xuthns, drawn from 
die nde on which hcj appears to have entered Attica, 
■till the tradition which connected him with the house 
t^^Molm ia strengthened by the peculiar rites which 
distingnished the inhabitants of the plain of Marathon, 
and which seem to mark a Hellenic deacenL^ The 
imion of Xuthns and Creusa undoubtedly implies that 
this settlement exerted considerable influence over die 
fortunes of Attica ; and it was a necessary consequmce 
that Xuthus and Ion should be bronght into near re> 
lation to one another : bnt, in any other sense, we see 
no evidence of a Hellenic conquest, either in Attica or 
die PdoponnesiBn Ionia. Of the supposed break in (he 
sucoession of the native kuigs, we shall have occasion 
to speak again. The force of any argument drawn 
from the langnage td Attica, must depend on the con. 
ocption we form of the <niginal relation between the 
Pelasglan and Hdlenic race. The difi^rence between 
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the dialect ftom vliich thou of Attica snd the Ariadc 
Ionia issued, and the JEolian or Doric, does not fall 
much short of that which was to have been expected 
according to the view here taken of the lonians ; and 
for aeveral generations it ma^ have been continually 
lessened by a growing intereoorse between Attica and 
the neighbouring Hellenic Mates. 



I ... Goog!c 



Thb period included between the firet appearance of 
the Hellenes in TbeBBaly, end the return of the Greeka 
from Troy, is eommonl; known by the name of the 
heroic age, or ages. The real hmita of this period 
cannot be exactly defined. The date of the si^ of 
Troy ia only the result of a douhtfiil calculation ; and, 
from what baa been already aaid, the reader will see 
that it must be scarcely poatible to ascertain the precise 
bE^nmng of the period: but still, so far as its traditdons 
admit of any thing like a chronological connection, ila 
doration may be estimated at six generations, or about 
two hundred years. We have already described the 
general character of this period, as one in which a 
warlike race spread from the north over the south of 
Greece, and founded new dynasties in a number of little 
states ; while, partly through the impulse given to the 
earlier settlers by this immigration, and partly in the 
natural progress of society, a umilar state of thing* 
arose in those parts of the country which were not 
immediately occupied by the inradera ; so that every 
where a class of nobles entirely given to martial pur- 
suits, and the principal owners of the land — whose 
station and character cannot perhaps be better illustrated 
than when compared to that of the chivalrous barons of 
the middle ages — became prominent above the mass 
of the people, which they held in various degrees of 
aul^ection. The history of the heroic age is tbe his- 
tory of the most celebrated persons bebnging to this 
class, who, in the languid of poetry, are called heroes. 
The term hero ia of doubtful origin, though it wag 
clearly a title of honour ; but, in the poems of Homer, 
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it iB ipplied not only to the chiefs, but alio. to their 
followen, the freemen of lower rank, without however 
being contrasted with any other, to u to determine its 
piedee meaning. In later time* its use was narrowed, 
■■d in Hme dt^ree altered ' : it was restricted to per- 
sons, whether of the heroic or of after ages, who were 
believed to be e&dovred with a mperhumin, though not 
a divine, nature, and who were honoured with aacred 
litei^ and were imag^ed to have the power of dia- 
pcDsing good w evil to thur wor^iippeni ; and It was 
gradiully combined with the nodcn of pnxMgieni strength 
and (pgantic atslure. Here however we have only W 
do with the heroes as mm. The hiatory Of their age 
ia filled with thaiT wan, «q>ediliMia, and advoatureH ; 
and this is the great miDe fmn widiA the mateiala of 
the Greek poetry were alntost entirely drawn. ' But the 
ncher « period ia in poetical materials, the more diftcidt 
it usually is te extract from it any that are fit for tbe 
«se of the hiateiiaa ; and this is e^tcdally true in die 
present inaUwoe. ■ Though what haa been transmitted 
to us is pwhaps Mily a minute part of the legends 
which tprang frotn ^ inexhaustible source, they tit 
•nffioent to pwplex the inquire* by their midtl^eity 
und their variatkms, ■• wall as by thdr marvelloul 
nature. Tbe pains Idcea by the andent cenpilete te 
le^ioe tbem to an mkrly syst^n, buve only eervcd, in 
moat cases, to disguise their erigiml fens, and thus to 
increase tl^ difficulty »£ detecting thnr reel foundation. 
It would answer no useful pwrpooe to repeat or abridge 
these l^ends, without sri^jecting them to a witical ex- 
amination, for which we cannot afibrd roona : we must 
eontent oiuuelves irith toucJung en seme whidi appear 
most worthy of noliBe, difaer freai dirir celebrity, cr 
fijT the li^t thay thww on the geneeal chareeter of the 
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period, OT their conmctlon, tmI or nipposed, wtth mK 
sequent liiMorictl events. 

We mait pus very butily orer the exploit* of 
Bdlerepbon and Perww, and tre menlioR them cnljr 
for the Mdie of one Tennrk. The scene of their prin. 
dpsl adveMoret ii laid ont of Greece, in the East The 
fiNvur, whota fiither IMmobb is the seii of SiBjphiis, 
luTJng chanoed to italn his hands with Hm blood of a 
Idnsnisa, flies to Aigos, where he excites the jealoiuf 
of Pnxtos, and is sent hy htm to Lycia, the country 
vlure Prietiu himself had been hospitably entertained 
in hia exile. It is fa the adjacent regions of Ada that 
the C(»iDdu*ii hero pioree his vdeur by Tanquishing 
firodoui tribes and tnrible monsters. Persens too 
has been aeiit over the sea by his gramlfather Acrisius, 
and bis achievenants follow the same direction, but 
take a wider lange: he is carried along the coasts of 
Syria to Egypt, where Herodotus heard of him from 
the loieats, and into the unknown lands of the South. 
There can be n* doubt Aat these fables owed many of 
&^ leading features to the Argtve colonies which' 
were planted at a later period in Rhodes, and on the 
Bouth-west coaitof Asia. But still it is not improbable 
that the connection im^ed by them between Aigolis 
and the nearest parts of Asia, may not be whoUy wtch- 
ckU foundation. We proceed howeter to a mudi 
more odebrsted name, on which we must dwell a little 
Iniger — that of Hercules. It has been a sul^ect of 
long dispute, whether Hercoles was a real or a purely 
fietitioui persiHiage ; but it seems dear that the question, 
according to the aense in which it is understood, may 
admit of two contrary answer*, bath equally true. 
When we survey the whole mass of the actions ascribed 
to him, we find that they fall under two classes. The 
one carries us hack Inttf the infancy of society, when it 
is engaged in its first struggks with nature for existence 
and security ; we see him clearing rocks, turning the 
course of rivers, opening or stopping the subterraneous 
outlets of lakes, clearing the earth of noxious animals, 
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•nd, in * word, by hia single arm eflfecting worica which 
properly belong to the united labours of a young com- 
munity. The other daw exhibits a slate of things 
comparitiTely settled and mature, nhen the first vic- 
tory has been gained, and the contest is now between 
one tribe and another, for poBseasiou or dominion ; we 
see him maintaining the cause of the weak gainst the 
strong, of the innocent against the oppressor, pmushii^ 
wrong, and robbery, and sacrilege, subduing tyrants, 
exterminating his enemies, and bestowing Idt^doms on 
his fiieods. It would be futile to inquire, who the 
person was to whom deeds of the former kind were 
attributed ; but it is an interesting question, whether 
the flrat conception of such a being was formed in the 
mind of the Greeks by their own unassisted imagin- 
ation, or was suggested to them by a di&rent people,— 
in other words, whether .Hercules, viewed in this light, 
is a creature of the Greek, or of any foreign mythology. 
It u sufficient to throw a single glance at the fabn- 
lona adventures called the M>our» of Hercules, to be 
convinced that a part of them at least belongs to the 
Fhceniciana, and their wandering god, in whose honour 
they built temples in all their principal aett]em«its 
along the coast of the Mediterranean. To him must 
be attributed all the journeys of Hercules round the 
shores of western Europe, which did not become known 
to the Greeks for many centuries after they had been 
explored by the Phicniciau navigators. The number 
to which those labours are confined by the l^end, is 
evidently an astronomical period, and thus itself points 
to the course of the sun which the Phoenician god 
represented. The event which closes the career of the 
Greek hero, who rises to immortality from the flames 
of the pile on whidi he lays himself, is a prominent 
feature in the same Eastern mytholi^, and may there- 
fore be safely considered as borrowed from it.' All 
these tales may indeed be regarded as additicma made 
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at a late period to the Greek legend, after it had spruDg 
up independently at home. But it ia at least a remark- 
able coincidence, that the birth of Hercules is assigned 
to the city of Cadmns; and the great works ascribed to 
him, so far as they were really accomphahed hy human 
kbour, may seem to correspond better with the art and 
industry of the Phtenicians, than with the skill and 
power of a less civilised race. But in whatever way 
the origin of the name and idea of Hercules may be 
esplained, at kast in that which we have distinguished 
as the second dass of legends relating to him be ap- 
pears, without any ambigui'yi as a Greek heroj and 
here it may reasonably be asked, whether all or any 
part of the adventures they describe, really happened to 
a ungk person, who either properly bore the name of 
Hercules, or received it as a title of honour. 

We must briefly mention the manner in which these 
adventures are linked tt^ether in the common story. 
Amphitryon, the reputed father of Hercules, was the 
son of AlcEUs, who is named first among the children 
born to Perseus at Mycene. The hero's mother, 
Alcmena, was the daughter of Slectryon, another son 
of Perseus, who bad succeeded to the kingdom. In 
his reign, the Taphians, a piratical people who inhabited 
the islands called Kchinades, near the mouth of the 
Achelous, landed in Argolis, and carried off the king's 
herds. While Electryon was preparing to avenge him- 
self by invading their land, after he had committed his 
kingdom and bis daughter to the chai^ of Amphitryon, 
a <£auce like that which cansed the death of Acriuni 
Btuned the hands of the nephew with his uncle's blood. 
Sthenelns, a third son of Perseus, laid hold of this 
pretest to force Amphitryon and Alcmena to quit the 
country, and they took refuge in Thebes: thus it hap- 
pened that Hercules, though an Argive by descent, and, 
by his mortal parentage, legitimate heir to the throne 
<d' Mycenae, was, as to his birthplace, a Tbeban. 
Hace BiKDtia is the scene of his youthful exploits ; 
hred up among the herdsmea of Ci^ieron, like Cyrus 
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ud Romnlss, ha deliven TbeipuF froin the lion whkh 
nude hvKK ammg ita cattle. He then frees Thcfees- 
from the jvke of ita more powerful neigkboiff, Orcho- 
nKBoa : and here we find MinethJDg whirfi hM ntn 
the look of a historical tradidon, thoagh it ia ko Icm 
poetical in ita fbim. The kii^ of Orebomenoa had 
been killed, in the isnctnary of Poaddon at Oncheabaa, 
bj a Theban. His Bacceaaor, Ei^nna, impoaea a 
tribute on Thebes ; but Hercnlec mutilates hii herald* 
when ihej come to exact it, and then man^ng againat 
Orcbomenua, slaji Erginua, and fcwcee the Miayana t» 
paj twice the tribute which they had hitherto received.' 
According to a Theban legend, it was on this ocoasimi ' 
that he stopped the snbterraneons outlet of the CeiJuiOs, 
■ad dioi formed the Iske whidi covered the greater 
' part of the pUn of Orchomeniis.^ In the meanwhile 
Sthenelua had been succeeded hj bis son Euryitfaeus, . 
the destined enemy of Hercules and bia race, at whoae 
command the hero undertakes hia labonra. This 
voluntary suhjection of the rightful prince to the weak 
and timid naurper is represented as an expiati<m, 
ordained by the Delphic oracle, for a fit of phrensy, ia 
whidi Hercules had destroyed his wife and children. 
This, as a poetical or religious Action, it very happily 
conceived : but when we are seeking for ■ hlatiHiaJ 
Aread to connect the Bieotian leg^da of Herculea witil 
those of Peloponneans, it must be set entirely aside; 
and yet it is not only the oldest form of the atory, but 
no other has hitherto been found or devised to fiU ita 
place with a greater appearance of prohftlrifity. The 
anpposed right of Herculea to the throne of Myceue 
waa, a* we shall see, the ground on which the Dininis, 
amne generationa later, daimed the dominion of Fdo- 
ponneaua. Yet, in any other than a poetical view, bia 
enmity to Eurystheus is utterly inconustent with the 
esploits ascribed to him in the peninaulat It is alao 
remarkaUe, that while tiie adventures whiiA he xuiAa- 
takes at the bidding of tua rival are [m>digioua and 
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mifenMaiti, lielonging to the first of the two cl«s«es 
i^Te dblinguished, be is described as during the wme 
period engaged in expeditions which are only accident- 
ally connected with these marvellous labours, and 
which, if they stood alone, might be taken for tradi- 
tional facia. In these he appears in the light of an 
independent prince, and a powerful conqueror. He 
leads an army against Augeas, king of Elis, and having 
slain him, bestows his kingdom on one of his sons, who 
bad condemned bis father's injustice. So he invades 
Pylus to avenge an insult which he had received from 
Neleue, and puts him to death, with all his children, 
except Nestor, who was absent, or bad escaped to 
Gerenia. Again he carries his conquering arms into 
Lacooia, where he exterminates the family of the king 
Hippocoon, and places Tyndarcus on the throne. Here, 
if any where in the legend of Hercules, we night seem 
to be reading an account of real events. Vet who can, 
believe, that while he was overthrowing these hostile 
djiuisdes, and giving away sceptres, he suSbred him- 
self to be excluded from his own kingdom P 

It was the fate of Hercules to be incessantly forced 
into dangerous and arduous enterprises; and hence 
every part of Greece is in its turn the scene of his 
achievements. Thus we have already seen bim, in Thes- 

"saly, the ally of the Dorians, laying the foundation of 
a perpetual union between the people and his own 
descendants, as if he had either abandoned all hope of 
recovering the crown of Mycene, or had foreseen that 
his posterity would require the aid of the Dorians for 
that purpose. In ^lolia too he appears as a friend 
and a protector of ^he royal bouse, and fights its battles 
against the Tbesprotians of Epirus.' These perpetual 

' wanderings, these successive alliances with so many 
different races, excite no surprise, so lon^ as we view 
them in a poetical light, as issuing out of one source, 
the implacable hale with which Juno persecutes the son 
of Jove. They may also be understood aa real events, 
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if they aie nppoaed to have been perfectly indtfvndcnt 
of mJ) other, uid connected only b; being referred to 
one Mtoloiu name. Bat when the poetical motiTe n 
vgected, it seeuu impossible to fraine any rational 
■dieme aeeordiDg to which they may he regarded •■ 
inddents in the life of one man, unkn we imagine 
Hncoles, in the pnreat spirit of Imight-ertantry, aally- 
ing forth in quest of adrentnrea, withoot any definite 
object, or any impolae hot that of ditinterested benevo- 
lenoe. It inll be safer, after njecling those features 
in the l^end which manifestly belong to Eastern 
reUgions, to distinguish the T^bau flercnles from dw 
Dorian, and the Peloponneman, hero. In the story flf 
each some historical fragments ha*e most probaUy been 
preserred, and perlufn least disfigured in tbe Thefaan 
and Dorian legends. In those of Peloponnesna it is 
difficult to say to what exloit their original ftmn may 
not have been distorted ftom political motiTca. If 
we might place any reliance on them, we should be 
inclined to conjecture that they ctmtain traces of the 
struggles by which the kingdom of Hycens attained 
to that infiumce over the rest of the peninsula, whidi 
is attribsted to it hy Homo', and which we shall hare 
oecaaion to notice when we come to speak of the 
Trcgan war. 

The name of Hercules immediatdy suggests that of 
Theseus, according to the mytiiit^ chrondogj hia 
younger contemporary, and only^second to him in 
renown. It was not without reason that Theseus was 
said to have given rise to tbe proverb, attotker Hercuk* ; 
for not only is there a strong reseniUance between dion 
in many particular featnres, but it also seems dear that 
Theseus was to Attica what Hercules was to the test 
of Greece, and that his career likewise represents the 
events of a period which cannot have been exactly 
measored by any human life, and probably indndes 
mauy centuries. His legend is chiefly interesting to 
us, so far as it may be r^arded as a poetical outline of 
tbe early history of Attica. The list which has been 
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tnasimtted to ni of the Attic kJDgs, hii predeceuon, 
it a compilation id which some of the namei appear 
to hare been iDvmted merely to fill up a gap in chrono- 
iogj; others clearly bdong lo purely mythical personagea ; 
not one can safely he pronounced historical. Thui 
rejgna are no lesa barren of erenia than their existoitt 
i* questionahk. Two occorrencea only are related in 
thrir annala, which may seem to bear marka of a really 
political character. .One is the war with Enbtea, in 
which XuthuB aided the AtheniaiiB ; the other a conleat 
much more criebrated, between tbe Attic king Elrech- 
ihens aDd the Thracian Eumolpus, who had becoatt 
aoteraga of Eleuas, where he founded a priesthood, 
which in later times was admiitistered by an Athenian 
bouse, which daiined him as its ancestor. In thia 
war Erechtheus ia aaid to have perished, either thraugh 
the wrath of Foaeidoii, or by the hand of a mortal 
enemy ; and after his death, according to one form of 
the l^end. Ion, intrusted by the Athenians with the 
eommaiid, terminated the war by a treaty, in whidi the 
Eleuainiaiia acknowledged the supremsey of Athens, 
but reserred to themselTes the celebration of thor 
litei. ' Neither Xuthns nor Ion boweTer are euuroe* 
rated among the kings of Attica. Ereditheua waa 
succeeded by a second Cecropa, who migrated to 
Eubffia, and left his heredituy throne to his eon, a 
aecond Pandion. But henceforward the Athenian annala 
are full of dvil wars and revidutionB. Fandiim is ex- 
pelled from hia dominions by theMetionida — a rival 
branch of the royal family — and takes refuge in M^ara, 
where be mairiea the king's daughter, and succeeds to 
the throne.^ At M^ara he became the fatfav of 
four sons : bnt the Intimacy of ^geue, the ddest, 
waa disputed ; and when, after the death of Pandion,' he 
altered Attica at die head of an army, recovered his 
patrimony Seom die nsurpers, and shared it with his 
Ixodiers, he was atill the otgect of their jealouay. As 
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he was long childlera, they began to cast ■ wishful eye 
toward hiB inhmtance. But a mysterious oracle brought 
him to TVvzen, where fate had decreed that the future 
hero of Athens ehonld be bom. '^thra, the daughter 
of the sage king PittheuB, son of Pelops, was hie mother : 
but the Trcezenian legend called Posddon, not ^geiiBj 
hia father, ^geus however returned to Athens with 
the hope that, in the course of years, he should be fol- 
lowed by a legitimate heir. At parting, he shewed 
^thra a huge mass of rock, uoder which he had 
hidden a sword and a pair of aandals : when her child, 
if a boy, should be able to lift the stone, he was to 
lepair to Athens with the tokens it concealed, and to 
. claim ^geuB as his father. From this deposit, ^thra 
gave her son the name of Theseus. 

The life of Theaeua is composed of three main 
acts, — his journey from Trmzen to Athens, his victory 
over the Minotaur, and the political revolution which 
he effected in Attica. The former two achievement!, 
notwithstanding their fabulous aspect, have probably a 
historical ground, no less than the third, as to which it 
can only be doubted how far it was the work of one 
individual. Instead of crossing the Saronic gulf, when 
he at length set out to claim the throne of Athens, the 
young hero resolved to signalise his journey by clearing 
the wild road that skirted the sea, which was haunted 
by monsters and savage men, who abused their gigantic 
strength in wrong and robbery, and had almost broken 
off all intercourse between Trcezen and Attica. In the 
territory of Epidaurus he won the brazen mace with 
which Periphetes had been wont to surprise the unwary 
passenger. In the Isthmus he msde Sinis undergo the 
same fate with his victims, whom he had rent to pieces 
between two pines ; and he celebrated this victory by 
renewing the Isthmian games, which had been founded 
in honour of the sea-god Falnmon, and were sacred to 
Poseidon. Before he left the Isthmus, he did not 
disdain to exert his strength in destroying the wild sow 
of Cromroyon. In the territoiy of Megara he was 
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again slopped at a narrow paw hewn in a cUff, from 
whicb SciroQ delighted to thrust wayfaring men into 
the waves. Theseus purified the accurBed rock, by 
hurling the tyrant down ita side, and cleared the Sd- 
ronian road of dangers and obstacles. So, still strug-' 
^Dg and conquering — ibr even in Eleusia and in Atiica 
he met with fresh antagonists — be forced his way to the 
banks of the Cephisus, where he was first welcomed 
*nd purified from all this bloodshed by the hospitable 
Fbytahds. Recognised by ^geu», he cruslied a con- 
spiracy of his kinsmen, who viewed him as an intruder; 
and then Billed to Crete, to deliver Attica from the yoke 
of Minos, who, every ninth year, exacted a tribute of 
Athenian youths and virgins, and doomed them to 
perish in the jaws of the Minotaur. This was the more 
tragic story : according to another tradition, they were 
only detained in Crete as captives consecrated to the god, 
who, by famine and pestilence, had compelled the Athe- 
nians to propitiate him with this sacriflce.' With the 
aid cf Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, he vanquished the 
monater of the labyrinth, and retraced its mazes; but 
on his homeward voyage he abandoned his fair guide 
on the shore at Naxus, where, as poets sang, she was 
consoled by Dionysus ibr the loss of her mortal lover. 
At Delos too he left memorials of his presence in 
sacred and festive rites, which were preserved with 
nUgioas reverence in after ages. His arrival at Athena 
preyed fatal to ^geua, who was deceived by the black 
tail of the victim-ship, which Theseus had forgotten 
to exchange for the concerted token of victory, and in 
despair threw himself down from the Cecropian lock : 
his memory was honoured hy the Athenians with yearly 
sacrifices, of which the house of the Fhytalids were 
appointed hereditary ministers. Many cheerful festivala 
long commemorated the return of Theseus, and the 
plenty which was restored to Attica when tbe wrath at 
the gods was finally appeased hj his enterprise. He 
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UnnKlf wu bdiered to have opened the vioUge pr»- 
CMUon of the OsdiophorU, with two youdu, who had 
ACcoinpuiied bim In diigaiK imong the virgins, Md to 
lun Institated the hu-v««t feut ol (be Pjinepni, 
when the Eirevonj (an olire branch Uden with the 
frntta of the ;rear, cake*, and figi, and iuk» of honey, 
di, and wine) was carried about in hoDoar of the mn 
and die aeaaoni. 

Of the {Kditical iDatttationa ascribed to Tbe«eni we 
ihall find a fitter occavon of speaking hereafter, and w< 
muat pus ever a great number of other ad*entarea 
which «dom his legend ; though some of them, aa the 
war in which he ii uid to have repelled the inradon of 
tbe Amaions, may not be wholly destitnte of hiBtorical 
import We can only spare room for a few remarks on 
those broader features of the legend which we have here 
BOtioed. That part of it which relates to the Journey 
from Trceien, seems to be grounded «n the fact that 
die coasts of the Saronie gulf were early occupied by 
Untbed tribes of the Ionian race. Hence Poseidon, 
die great Ionian deity, is the father of Theaens, as the 
national hoo ; the name itf ^geua was probably no 
more than an epithet of the same god. The journey 
of Theseus however must signify something more than 
a mere national relation ; for Its prominent feature ia 
a successful struggle with some kind of obstacles. It 
may perhaps be best explained by the suppodtian, 
diat a period was remembered, when the union of the 
Ionian tribes of Attica and tbe opposite coast of 
Peloponnesus was cemented by the establishment of 
periodical meetings, wcred to the national god, not 
without opporitian and interruption, Thelqend seems 
likewise to indicate, that, during die same period, 
perhaps aa an efiect of the trouUes which were thus 
composed, a chai^ took place in die ruling dynasty at 
Athens. This appears to be implied by the-tradition, 
diat JEgaia and Theseus were strangers to tbe line of 
Ereditheos. Both came from Megara to take posseirion 
of Attica; and tbe accounts that Pandion fled ttom 
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AAeiu to rrign in Megira, and that Thneni, when he 
had mounted the tluvne, added M^ara to hit do- 
minioDB, nwy be cmaidered as esprening the ume fact 
in an inverted order. But there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for nfening any of these traditions to a. 
migration by which the lonians first became masters 
of Attica. 

The l^end of the Cretan expedition most probably 
also Reserves some genuine hlBiorical recoIlectionB. 
But the only fact which appears to be plainly indicated 
by it, ii a temporary connection between Crete and 
Attica. Whether this intercourse waa grounded solely 
on religion, or was the result of a partial dominion 
exerdaed by Crete oter Athens, it would be nielesB to 
inquiie; and still less can we pretend to determine the 
■atnre of the Athenian tribate, or that of the Cretan 
vorship to which it related. That part of the legend 
which beloi^ to Naxos and Delos was probably intro- 
duced after these islands wero occupied by the loniani. 
But the part assigned in these traditions to Minos, leads 
ns to inquiie a little further into the character and 
actiona of this celebrated personage, who is represented 
by the general voice of antiquity as having raised Crete 
to a hitler degree of prosperity and power than it ever 
reached at any subsequent period. Minos appears in 
dte twoftdd character of a victorious prince, who ex- 
acises a nlutary dominion over the sea and the neigh- 
bouring islands, and of a wise and just lawgiver, who 
eshilata to Greece the first model of a well-mrdered 
■tate. In bis former capadty be nnites the various 
tribes of Crete under his sceptre, raises a great navy, 
scours the JEgeea, and subdues the piratical Carians and 
Lel^iea, makes himself master of the Cydadea, and 
plants various colonies, undertakes a snccessfiil expe- 
dition sgunst Megara and Attica, and imposes Mbute, 
as we have seoi, on fais vanquished enemies : he is even 
said to have carried his arms into Sicily, where indeed 
he is cut off by treachery, and his fleet destroyed ; yet 
his people remun there, and found a settlement which 
K 4 
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preserves his name. The kading itrokeB in this ont^ 
Une are conftmed by the concurrent teEtimony of 
Herodotaa, Thucf didea, and Aristotle, and by a crowd 
of independent traditiona ; nor doea there seem to be 
any reason to think that it greatly exaggerates the 
truth. Crete, obseires Aristotle', seems formed bj 
nature, and fitted by its geographicai position, for the 
ciSmmand of Greece : and indeed the insignitlcanoe to 
nhlch it was reduced during the hiBtorical period, ia' 
more extraordinary than the transient lustre which faUs 
upon it in the mythical agea. 

The dominion of the Cyclades was an almost indis- 
pensable condition of the naval power attributed to 
Minoa; and the tradition, that they were subject to hia 
rule, is confirmed by nnmerons traces. Two of their 
towns, as well as the isle of Paros, are aaid to hare 
borne the name of Minoa. But Cretan colonies were 
undoubtedly spread much further over the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean, as in Chios and Rhodes^, 
in Caria and Lycia, and even in Lemnos and Thrace ; 
and, according to a legend adopted by Virgil, the 
Teucrians of Troas were of Cretan origin. These 
settlements, though they are commonly referred either 
directly or indirectly to Minoa, may easily be conceived 
to have been the work of more than one generation. 
The more interesting and difficult question which they 
raise, is, to what race Minos and his people belong t 
It is interesting, because, according to a common opin- 
ion, this people posGeaaed institutions which subse- 
quently became the model of those of Sparta; but 
there are few queationa which perplex the inquirer 
more by the conflict of reasons and authorities. We 
must briefly direct the reader's attention to what aeem 
to be the most important points In the inquiry. 
' By Homer Minos is described as the son of Jupiter 
and of the daughter of Phcenix^, whom all goeceeding 

' Pnl. II la 
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■ntbon nftine Europa ; and he is thus carried back into 
the remotest period of Cretan antiquity known to the 
poet, apparently aa a native hero, iUuBtriouB enough for 
a divine parentage, and too ancient to allow his descent 
to he traced to any other source. But in a genealogy 
recorded by later writers, he is Ukewise the adopteil sott 
of Asterins, a descendant of Dorua the son of HelleOt 
and is thus connected with a colony said to have been 
led into Crete by Teutamus, or Tectamus, son of Dorns, 
who is related either to have crossed over from Thesealj, 
or to have embarked at Malea after having led hia 
followers by land into Laconia.' It is his bod Asteriua 
who marries Buropi, and leaves his kingdom to her 
ton Minos. This somewhat marvellous migration, 
though not expressly mentioned by any very weighty 
author, seems to be indirectly rect^iiited by the testi- 
mony of Homer himself, who, in the Odyssey, de- 
scribes the mixed population of Crete as composed of 
Achsiana, Eteocretes (genuine Cretans), and Cydonisns ; 
to whom are added I>orians, with an epithet denoting 
a triple division of some kind, and Pelasgians, who are 
also distinguished by an epithet which seems to show 
that they were known to the poet as an independent 

But this evidence, whatever may be its force, would 
be of secondary moment, if it were certain that Minos 
bad left monuments of his reign, which can be ascribed 
only to a Dorian prince or people. And this opinion, 
which seems to fiave been entiiely unknown to the 
ancients, has been maintained by a modem author^, who 
has placed it in the most attractive light with which 
learning and ingenuity could recommend it. His ela- 
borate argument mainly turns on the religious institu- 
tions which are commonly referred to the age of Minos. 
According to this view die Cretan settlers, who during 
that period spread over the islands and the eastern 
shores of the JSgean, introduced there the worriiip of 
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fltdrnaliaiulgod — the Dorian ApoHo — withhiBcharM-' 
tRHtic Bjraboli, ritea, and oruular tbriiMi ; Aej 
ibnnded the numennu temples oa the coMt of Trou, 
wbere he rdgned, nodoubtedly long before the time of 
Hauler, orer Chryie and OiUa, ai well u the oeif^ 
bonring idand «f Tenedoa'. Still more celebnted in 
aAer timet were his onclet at Didjma, ot Brancbidtt, 
near Milettu ; it CIum, near Colophon ; and at Patira, 
near the month of the Xanthui, in Lycia ; which i^ 
pear to have been all eonnected with Cretan Ktdementa. 
A very early intercoune between Crete and the Ddphic 
oracle ii intimated by one of the Homeric hymni, in 
which Apollo himself ii introdoced eonditcting a bind of 
Cretans, who came from Cnosnu, the city of Minoa, to 
Cruaa, and to hia unctuary at the foot of PtmaamUj 
where he conititntcs them bis rainiRtenu And the aab^ 
■lance of thia legend teems to be confirmed both by tha 
name of Critsa, and by other similar traditions ; as t)iat 
ihe Cretan Chrysothemis was the first wta won the 
meed of poetry at Delphi, by a hymn in honour of the 
god, and that his father Carmanor had pnriSed Apollo 
and Artemis after they had stain the Python.^ E*en 
dke Athenian tribute, and the Cretan expedition of 
Theseus, present some features which appear to indicate 
•n affinity widi the rdigion of DdphL The nnmbn of 
aeven yonths and seven virgins is the same as that with 
which Ae wrath of ApoUo and Artemis was ancientljr 
propitiated at Sicjron*; and according to Aristotle, the 
desc«idanta of the Athenian cspttres, who were not 
Mcrificed, bat only detained in Crete to the end of 
their lives in eacred servitude, were afterwards sent to 
Delptu with a company of other Ai«rarfuf«, whom the 
Cretans, in fulfilment of an ancient vow, dedicated Id 
die service of Apollo.* Theseus too is said to have 
led a suppliant proceauon to the temple of the same god 
at Athens, before he embarked on his voyage to Crete; 
•nd according to the Athenian tradition, it was to dia- 
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du^ a TOW which he nude on hia return, th*t the 
ncnd nmd called the Tbeorii tailed every year from 
Adiena with ofFerings for the altar of Apollo at Deloa.* 
This will mffice to illuttnte the natare of the ai^n- 
menta which have been drawn from the rdigioni in- 
■titnlions of Crete, for the opinion that a Dorian colony 
esiated there in the days of Hinos. Thdr force is 
very much weakened both by the great obacnrity which 
hangs over the origin of all inch inatilutiona in Greece, 
uid fay aoine indications which point to a difibrent con- 
ehuion. There is scarcely niffid«)t evidence that the 
Cretan settlers in Asia introduced that worship of 
Apollo whidi we find established in later times. But 
even when this ia admitted, it still remains uncertain 
how far this worship was ever peculiar tg the Dorian race. 
On the other hand, though thei« are traces of a very 
ancient connection between Crete and Delphi, it Is by 
no means clear that the religion of Delphi was predomi- 
nant in the island in the age of Minos ; and the legend 
of Minos himielf seems rather to belong to a totally 
difi&rent circle of mythdt^. The fables of his birth, 
and those of the mythical peraons by whom he is sur- 
rounded ■ — Europaand Paaiphae, Ariadne and the Mino> 
taur — transport ui into a region wholly foreign to the 
wordiip of the Delphic god. Minos is a son of Jupiter, 
not, as a Dorian hero would probable have been repre- 
•ented, of Apollo ; nor is it from Apollo, as the Spartan 
lawgiver, but from Jupiter, that he is said to have de- 
rived his poUtical wisdom. If then this ailment 
ahould appear to fail, very alight evidence will be left 
for the Dwian colony of Tectamus. The passage of 
the Odyssey b by no meana eonchisive. The poet 
knew of Dorians in Crete in his own day; and even if 
he waa aware that their settlements were comparatively 
iccCTt, he might not seniple to complete his description, 
by ennmerating them with the other inhatntanta of the 
island. Indeed, if he had the age of Ulysaes in view, 

> Fbta, Pbad. V.BB. CDnpire, hawem, the oritf D of ll» OKbopliaiU, 
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and had ever heard of Cdosbub, as the capital of a 
Dorian stale, to which the rest of Crete was subject in 
the reign of Minos, he would scarcel]' have thrown the 
diiFerent races so indiscriminalely together. Yet this 
passage was probably the occasion of the atorj about the 
colony of Tectaniua; and the epithet given to the Do- 
rians seems to have suggested the fiction, that Minos 
divided the island into three districts, and founded a 
city in each.' 

If however Minoa and his people are not to be con- 
sidered as Dorians, it appears to follow that the politi- 
cal institutions of Minos can have been but very slightly 
connected with those which afterwards existed in the 
Dorian states of Crete ; and we therefore reserve oor 
description of the latter for the period when they were 
most probably first introduced into the island. In this 
respect no reliance can safely be placed on the autho*' 
rity of those ancient writers, who represent Minos as 
having furnished a model which was imitated by Lj- 
curgus. The Cretan Dorians, who found the fame of 
Minos as a powerful king, ■ wise lawgiver, and » 
righteous judge, widely spread over their new country, 
may naturally have been inclined to attach so glorioua 
a name to their own institutions. Nor need it be 
denied that there was a historical ground for this ce- 
lebrity: but in a rude age small improvements in the 
frame of society might afford a sufficient foundation for 
it. Hence it may easily be believed that, as Aristotle 
seems to intimate^, several usages were here and there 
retained during the Dorian period, which had been 
traneniitted from the time of Minos. On the other 
hand it is extremely difficult to conceive that a system 
of government, such as was established in the Dorian 
states of Crete, could have been combined with that 
naval dominion which Minos is aud to have acquired: 
the later colonists indeed are expressly related' to have 
preferred inland situations,^; nor is it very- inteUigiUe 
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bow the people of Minos, if it was a detachment from 
a Bmall tribe which was long unable to maintain its 
ground against its neighbours in Greece, could so early 
hare undertaken foreign conquests, and have planted bo 
many distant colonies. 

It is not necessary that we should attempt to substi- 
tute a new hypothesis for the opinion which we have 
found ourselves compelled to reject. But, if we might 
hazard a conjecture on the subject, we should he in- 
clined to suspect that the maritinie greatness of Crete 
"belonged principally to the FhtEnicians, with whom 
Minos appears, both from the common account of his 
origin, and from the general aspect of the legends con- 
cerning him, to have been much more nearly connected 
than with the Dorians. Not however as if Phoeni- 
dans had ever formed a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of Crete. We would only at^gest that the age 
of Minos may not improbably be considered as repre- 
senting a period, when the arts introduced by Phoenician 
settlers had raised one of the Cretan tribes, under an 
able and enterprising chief, to a temporary pre-eminence 
over its neighbours, which enabled it to establish a sort 
of maritime empire. This supposition may perhaps 
afford the easiest explanation of the singular legend, 
that MinOB perished in Sicily, whither he had sailed in 
pursuit of Diedalus. This story seems to have had its 
origin in the progress of the Phcenician settlements 
toward the west. Dsedalus flies before Minos, first to 
Sicily, and then to Sardinia.' In Sicily he leaves won- 
derful monuments of his art among the rude natives, 
and particularly exerts his skill in strengthening and 
adorning the temple of Venus at Eryx^, which was 
most probably founded by Phoenicians. According to 
th^ Cretan tradition, the disaster of Minos was attended 
nidi the total downfall of Crete's maritime power, and 
the language of Herodotus ^eems to imply that it was 
only after this event that the island was occupied by a 

1 DjDd.' iv. T3. A temple of Venui is alio iT««cd over the tanb of 
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HeUemc popuUtian ; hu nlenee, at ill eventi, provet 
tliat be had never heard of a migratioii of Doriana from 
Thesaalj to Crele.i 

Our plan obl^ei iu to pau orei a great number of 
van, expeditions, and acbieTemenla of time aget, 
vbich were highly celebrated in hen»c song, not be- 
cause we deem them to contain less of historical reaUtj 
than othen which we mendon, but because they appear 
not to have been attended with any important or lasting 
consequences. We might otherwise have been induced 
to notice the qusnel which divided the royal house of 
Thebes, and led to a series of wan between Thebes and 
Argos, which terminated in the destructicHi of the former 
dty, and the temporary expnlsion of the Cadmeana, its 
andent inhabitants. Hercules and TheseuB undertook 
their adventures either alone, or with the ud of a sin^ 
comrade ; but in these Theban wars we find a union 
of seven chiefs ; and such confederacies appear to have 
become frequent in the latter part of the heroic age. 
80 a numerous band of heroes was combined in the 
mterprise, which, whatever may have been its real 
nature, became renowned as the chase of the Caledo. 
nian boar.^ We proceed to speak of two expeditions 
much more celebrated, conducted like these by a league 
of independent chieftains, but directed, not to any part 
of Greece, but against distant lands ; we mean the 
voyage of the Argonauts, and the riege of Troy, whidi 
will conclude our review of the mythical period of 
Crrecian history. 

The Ai^onautic expedition, when viewed in the light 
in which i% has usually been considered, is an event 
which a critical historian, if he feels himself compelled 
to believe it, may think it his duty to notice, but which 
he is glad to pass rapidly over, as a perplexhig and tm- 
profitable riddle. For even when the andent l^end 
has been pared down into a historical form, and iu 
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narrelloiu and poetical features have been all effiiced, 
■o that nothing is left but what majr appear to belong 
to its pith and Bobatance, it become* indeed diy and 
meager enough, but not much more intelligible than 
before. It atiU relates an adventure, incomprehennble 
in its design, astonishing in iu execution, connected 
-with no conceivable gauhc, aiul with no sensible effect. 
The nairacive, reduced to the shape in which it has 
often been thought worthy of a place in history, runs aa 
follows. — In the generation before the Trojan war, 
Jason, a young Thessalian prince, had incurred the 
jealousy of his kinsman Pelias, who rdgned at lolcus. 
The crafty king encouraged the adventurous youth to 
embark in a maritime expedition full of difficulty and 
danger. It was to be directed to a point far beyond 
the most remote which Greek navigation had hitherto 
reached in the same quarter ; to the eastern comer of 
the sea, so celebrated in ancient times for the ferocity 
of the bsrbarians inhafaidiig its coasts, that it was com- 
monly supposed to have draived from them the name 
of Axfnvt, the inhospitable, before it acquired the op- 
posite name of the Euxim, from the civilisation which 
waa at length introduced by Greek settlers. Here, in 
the land of the Colchians, lay the goal, because this 
' contained the priie, from which the voyage has been 
frequently called the adventure of the golden fleece. 
Jason having built a vessel of uncommon size — in more 
precise terms, the first 'SO-oared galley his country- 
men had ever launched — and having manned it with a 
band of heroes, who assembled from Tarious parts of 
Greece to share the glory of the enterprise, sailed to 
Cidchis, where he not only succeeded in the principal 
olyect of hia expedition, whatever this may have been, 
but carried off Medea, the daughter of the Colchian 
Icing, ^etea. 

Though this is an artificial statement, framed to re- 
concile the main incidents of a wonderful story with 
nature and probability, it still contains many points 
which can scarcely be exphuned or believed. It carries 
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m back to a period when navigation was in ita iufarfly 
among the Gceeks ; ;et their first essay at maritime 
discovery ia lupposed at once to have reached the ex- 
treme limit, which was long after attained bj the ad- 
Tenturers who gradually explored the same fonnidahle 
sea, and gained a footing on its coaits. The enccess of 
the undertaking however is not so surprising as the 
project itself ; for this implies a previous knowledge of 
the couniry to tie explored, which it is very difficult to 
account for. But the end proposed is still more mjst»- 
riouE ; and indeed can only be explained with the aid 
of a conjecture. Such an explanation waa attempted 
by some of the later writers among the ancients, who 
perceived that the whole story turned on the golden 
fleece, the supposed motive of the voyage, and that this 
feature bad not a sufficiently historical appearance. 
But the mountain torrents of Colcliis were said to sweep 
down particles of gold, which the natives used to detain 
by fleeces dipped in the streams. This report suggested 
a mode of translating the faUe into historical language.- 
It was conjectured that the Aigon^ls had been attracted 
by the metallic treasures of the country, and that the 
golden fleece was a poetical description of the procefrs 
which they had observed, or perhaps had practised : 
an int^pretation certainly more ingenious, or at least 
less absurd, than those by which JJiodonis tranaforma 
the fire-breathing bulls which Jason was said to have 
yoked at the bidding of ^etes, into a band of Tanrians, 
who guarded the fleece, and the sleepless dragon which 
watched over it, into thdr commander Draco ; but yet 
not more satisfactory ; for it explains a casual, imma- 
terial circumstance, while it leaves the essential point 
in the legend wholly untouched. The epithet golden, 
to which it relates, is merely poetical and ornamental, 
and signified nothing more as u the nature of the 
fleece than the epithets white or purple, which were 
also applied to it by early poets.' According to the 
original and genuine tradition, the fleece was a sacred 

1 ScboL Apoll R. IT. 177. 
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relic, >nd its impoitaiiM arose entirely out of its con- 
nection irith the tragical stoiy of Fhrixus, the main 
feature of which it the human sacrifice which the goda 
had required from the house of A^amas. Hb son 
E^rixua either offered himself, or was selected throi^ 
tbe artifices of hia Btepmother Ino, as the victim ; 
but at the critical moment, as he stood before the altar, 
the roarvelloDB ram was sent for his deliverance, and 
tnusported him over the sea, according to tbe received 
account, to Colchis, where Fhrixus, on his arriTil, 
aactiflced die lam to Jupiter, aa the god who had fa- 
voured hia escape ' } the fleece was nailed to an oslIc in 
the grove of Mars, where it was kept by .Seles as a 
sacred treasure, or palladium. 

This legend was not a mere poetical fiction, but was 
grounded on a peculiar form of religion which prevailed 
in that part of Greece from which the Argonauts are 
Mtid to have set out on their expedition, and which re- 
mained in vigour even down to the Persian wars. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that when Xerxes, on his march to 
Greece, had come to Alai, a town of the Thessallan 
Achaia, situate near the gulf of Pagasc, in a tract 
■ometimeB called the Athamantian Plain, his gnides de- 
■cribed to him the rites belonging to the temple of the 
Laphystian Jupiter, an epithet equivalent to that under 
which Phrixns is elsewhere sud to have sacrificed the 
ram to the same god. The eldest among the descend- 
Uila of Phrixus was forlHdden to enter the council- 
house at Ahti, though their ancestor Athamis was the 
founder of the city. If die head of the family was 
delected on the forbidden ground, he was led in solemn 
procession, covered with garlands, like an ordinary vic- 
tim, and sacrificed. Many of the devoted race wen 
E^d to have quitted their country to avoid this danger, 
and to have fallen into the snare when they returned 
after a long absence. The origin assigned to this rite 
was, 3iat after the escape of Phrixus, the Achteans had 
iKen on the point of sacrificing Athamas himself to ap- 
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peue the anger of the gods ; but that he wm rescued 17 
the timdy inierference of Cydasorua, aon of Fhiixua, 
who had returned horn the Colchian Mt, the land of 
hia father'a exile : hence the curse, unfulfilled, was 
tranamitted for ever to the posterity of Phrixua. This 
Blory, Btrange aa it may sound, not only rests on nn- 
questionable authority, but might be confirmed by 
parallel instances of Greek superstition ; and it acareely 
leaves room to doubt that it was from this religious 
belief of the people, among whom the Argonautic legend 
sprang up, that it derived its peculiar character ; and 
that the expedition, bo far ai it waa the adventure of 
the golden fleece, waa equally unconnected with piracy, 
commerce, and discovery. IV'cloaely resembled some of 
the romantic enterpriaea celebrated in the poetry of the 
middle agea, the object of which was imaginary, and the 
direction uncertain. And so' Pindar represents it as 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing back, with the 
golden fleece, the aoul of Phrixua, which could not rest 
in the foreign land tt) which it had been banished. 

But the tradition must also have bad a bistorieal 
foundation in some real voyages and adventures, with.i 
out which tt could scarcely have arisen at all, and could 
never have become so generally current as to be little 
inferior in celebrity to the tale of Troy itself. If how. 
ever the fleece had no existence but in popular belief, 
the land where it was to be sought waa a circumstance 
of no moment. In the earlier form of the legend, it 
might not have been named at all, but only have been 
described aa the distant, the unknown, land; and after 
it had been named, it might have been made to vary 
with the gradual enlargement of geographical informa- 
tion. But in thia case the voyage of the Argonauts can 
no longer be considered aa an insulated adventure, for 
which no adequate motive is left ; but must be regarded, 
like the expedition of the T3'rian Hercules, aa represent- 
ing a succession of enterprises, which may hav^ been 
the employment of several generations. And this is 
perfectly consistent with the manner in which the ad> 
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TentnrerB are roost properly dewribed. They are 
Minyans ; a brancb of the Greek nation, whose atten- 
tion was very early drawn by their situation, not per- 
bapa without some influence from the example and in- 
tercourse of the Phfcnidans, to maritime punniits. The 
form which thel^nd aaaumed was probably determined 
by the course of dieir earliest naval expeditions. They 
were naturally attracted toward the north-east, first by 
the islands that lay before the entrance of the He1]e»- 
post, and then by the shores of the Propontis and its 
two straits. Their successive colonies, or spots signal, 
ised either by hoslilities or peaceful transactions with 
the natives, would become the landing-places of the 
Argonauts. That such a colony existed at Lemnos, 
seems unquestionable ; though it does not follow dial 
Euneus, tiie son of Jason, who is described in the Iliad 
as reigning there during the si^ie of Troy, was a histo- 
rical personage. But the voyages of the Minyans ap- 
pear to have been bounded by the mouth of the £uxine, 
or, if they extended further, to have been con6ned to 
its European coast, where Salmydessus, and Cytsa it- 
self, were originally situated : afterwards the former 
name was transferred to the coast of Asia, and the latter 
to Colchis, or Scydiia. Herodotus mentions ^a (a word 
signifying a land or country), with tiie addition of the 
Colcbian, as the term of the Argonautic expedition. 
And Homer also appears to have heard of Ma, as he 
bad of ^etes, but to have placed his kingdom, as well 
as the Mteaxt island, the abode of bis sister Circe, in 
the west' At all events it is very doubtful whether 
he had ever beard of Colchis, which he never mentions, 
though Greece must have rung with the name, if the 
Argonauts had really penetrated so far ; and he trans- 
ports the moving rocks, between which Her^, for the 
sake of her favorite Jason, bad carried his ships, into 
the Sicilian sea. The conclusion to which we are led 

' TheAnnUln of ARula, i ««ie » memtinble In the AnonauUc le. 
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bj Homer's silence, aa well as by all the drcmnBtanceB 
of the ca«e, will be little duken by the supposed monn- 
nient* of Phrixus and Jason, which Strabo alledges as 
proofs of the actual presence of these heroes in the coun- 
tries east of the Euxine, with any one who refiecta how 
etsily such monamenta start up, where a legend has 
once become current. It is not even neceBSOry to sup- 
pose, that the numerous chapels in honour of JaKon, of 
which however the geographer speaks only from report, 
were all either fancied or founded by Greeks. When 
the wonderfid tale had spread inland, the barbarians 
who adopted it would soon be aUe to produce vestiges 
of Jason's expedition among them, as at this day some 
of the Caucasian tribes axe said to perform a kind of 
heathen worship at caverns in their valleys, which they 
imagine to have been consecrated by the presence of the 
prophet £lias, whom they hold in ^e highest reverence, 
and consult with sacrifices as an oracular deity, irithout 
having the sli^test notion of his character and history.' 
Strabo himself believed that Jason had marched into 
Armenia, and that this country derived its name frotn 
his companion, the Tbessalian Armenus ; and he sftw 
nothing improbable in the opinion, that both Jaton and 
Medea had mgned in Media, which was supposed t» 
have been named after the heroine, oc her son Medns 
— ■ a spedmen of credulity, which at once marka ibe 
degree of defence due to the geographer's authority in 
such questions, and the tendency of the ftble to widen 
its geographical range. 

If however it should be asked, in what li^t the hero 
and heroine of the legend sro tobe viewed on this hypo- 
thesis, it muEtbe answered that both are most probaUy 
purely ideal persom^s, connected with the roligion of 
the people to whose poetry they belong. Jason was 
perhaps no other than the Samothracian god or hero 
Jasion, whose name was aometinies written in the same 
manner, the favourite of Demeter, be his namesake was 
of Her4, and the protector of n 

■ KUpntb, Tabtem dm Cnicrm, p. 99. 
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lioD hero was the chief of the Argoiuuits. Medea seems 
to have 'been originally another form . of Her^ heredf, 
and to have descended, by a common transiUon, from 
tile rank of a goddess into that of a heroine, when an 
epithet had been mistaken for a distinct name. We 
hare already seen that the Corinthian tradition claimed 
her aa belonginK properly to Corinth, one of the princi- 
pal seats of the Minyan race. The tragical scenes which 
rendered her stay there so celebrated were commemo.. 
rated by religious rites, which continued to be observed 
until the city was destroyed by the Romans. According 
to the local legend, she had not murdered her children ; 
they bad been killed by the Corinthians ; and the public 
guilt was expiated by annual sacrifices offered to Her^, 
in whose temple fourteen hoya, chosen erery twelve- 
month from noble families, were appointed to spend a 
year in all tlie ceremonies of solemn mourning. But 
we cannot here pursue this part of the snlgect any fur- 
ther. The historical side of the legend seems to exhi. 
bit an caning intercourse between the opposite shores 
of the iEgean. If however it was begun by the northern 
Greeks, it was probably not long confined to them, but 
was early shared by those of Peloponnesus. It would 
be inconsistent with the piratical habits of the early 
navigators, to suppose that this intercourse was always 
of a friendly nature ; Bn4 it may therefore not have 
been without a real ground, that the Argonautic expedi- 
tion was sometimes represented as the occa»on of the 
first conflict between the Greeks and Trojans. We 
therefore pass by a natural transition out of the mythi- 
cal circle we have just been tracing, into that of the 
Trojan war, and the light in which we have viewed the 
one may serve to guide us in forming a judgment on 
the historical import of the other.' 
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We have already seen in what manner Eurjetheus, 
the BOD of Sihenelus, had uauiped the inheritaace which 
belonged of right to HeTcules, aa the legitimate repre- 
sentatire of Pereeus. Stbenelus had reHerred Mf cente 
and Tiiyna for himself; hut he had bestowed the 
Deighbouriog town of Midea on Atreus and ThyesteB, 
the sons of Felops, aiad uncles of Euiyitheus. On the 
death of Hercules, Euryatheiu punued Us orphan 
diildren from one place of refuge to another, until ihej 
found an asylum in Attica. Theseus refused to sur- 
render them, and Eurystheus then invaded Atdca in 
person ; hut his army was routed, and he himself slain 
by Hyllus, the eldest son of Hercules, in his flight 
through the Isthmus. Atiens succeeded to the throne 
of his nephew, whose children had been all cut off in 
this disastrous expedition; and thus, when his sceptie 
descended to his son AgamemnoUf. it conveyed the 
sovereignty of an ample realm. While the house of 
Felops was here enriched with the spoils of Hercules, 
it enjoyed the fruits of his triumphant valour in 
another quarter. He had bestowed Laconia on Tyn- 
dareus, the father of Helen ; and when Agamemnon's 
brother, Menelaus, had been preferred to all the odier 
suitors of this beautiful princess, Tyndareus resigned 
his dominions to hia son-in-law. In the meanwhile a 
flourisluDg state had risen up on the eastem side of the 
Hellespont. Its capital, Troy, had been taken by 
Hercules, yrith the assistance of Telamon, son of ^acua, 
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but had been restored to Priam, the son of its con* 
quered king, Laoniedon, who reigned there in peace 
and prosperity over a number of little tribes, until his 
son Paris, attracted to Laconia by the fame of Helen's 
beauty, abused the hospitality of Meoelaus by carrying 
off hia queen in his absence. All the chiefs of Greece 
combined their forces, under the command of Agamem- 
non, to avenge this outrage, sailed vith a great arma- 
ment to Troy, and, after a siege of ten jrears, look and 
razed it to the ground (n. o. 1 ] 84). 

Such is the brief outline of a story, which the poems 
of Homer have made familiar to most readers long 
before they are tempted to inquire into its historical 
basis ; and it is consequently difficult to enter upon the 
inquiry without some prepossessions unfavourable to an 
impartial judgment. Here however we must not be 
deterred from Etating our view of the subject by the 
certainty that it will appear to some paradoxical, while 
others will think that it savours of excessive credulity. 
The reality of the dege of Troy baa sometimes been 
questioned, we conceive, without sufficient ground, and 
against some strong evidence. According to the rules 
of sound critidaro, very cogent arguments ought to be 
required to induce us to reject as a mere fiction a 
tradition so ancient, so universaily received, so definite, 
and so interwoven with the whole mass of the national 
recollections, as that of the Trajan war. Even if un- 
founded, it must still have had some adequate occa- 
sion and motive; and it is difficult to imagine what 
this could have been, unless it arose out of the Greek 
colonies in Asia j and in this case its universal reception 
in Greece itself, is not easily explained. The leaders 
of the earliest among these colonies, which were planted 
in the neighbourhood of Troy, claimed Agamemnon as 
their ancestor ; but if this had suggested the story of 
his victories in Asia, their scene would probably have 
been fixed in the very r^on occupied by his descend- 
ants, not -in an adjacent land. On the other hand die 
course taken by this first (^olian) migration falls 
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in natniDllj with a pTerious tradition of a conquest 
achieved bj Greeki in this part of Ada. We therefore 
conceive it necesury to admit the reality of the Trojam 
war aa a general &ct; but beyond thia we acarody 
venture to proceed a ringle step. Its cause and iU 
imsae, the manner in vhich it waa conducted, and tbe 
partiei engaged in it, ue all involved in an obsomty 
which we ouinot pretend to penetrate. We find it 
impoEBible to adopt the poetical story of Helen, parfly 
on account of its inherent iniprobabiUty, and partly 
because we are convinced that Helen is a merely 
nytholcf ical person. The common account of the 
origin of the war has indeed been defended, on the 
ground that it ii perfectly consistent with the manntr* 
of the age — as if a popular tale, whether true or false, 
could be at variance with them. The feature in the 
narrative which strikes us as in the highest degrea 
improbable, setting the character of the persona out of 
the question, is the intercourse implied in it between 
Troy and Sparta. Ab to the heroine, it would be 
sufficient to raise a strong suspicion of her fabotous 
nature, to observe that she is classed by Herodotus 
with lo, and Europa, and Medea, all of diem persons 
who, on distinct grounds, must clearly be referred to 
die domain of mythology. This suspicion is confinned 
by all the particulars of her legend ; by her birlhi ; by 
her relation to the divine Twins, whose wonhip seems 
to have been one of the most ancient forms of religion 
in Peloponnesus, and especially in Lnconia; and by the 
divine honours paid to her at Sparta, and dsewhere.^ 
But a Btm stronger reason for doubting the reality e£ 
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the inotiTe auigned bjr Homer for llie Tiojin war is, 
tlut the Mine incident recuTB in inotlier circle of 
fictioHB, and that, in the abduction of Helen, Pans 
only repeats an exploit also attributed to TheteuB. Thii 
adventure of the Attic hero seems to have been known 
to Homer; for he introduces Mtbn, the mother of 
TheseuB, whom the Dioscnri were said to have carried 
off irom Attica, when they invaded it to recover thdr 
siater, in Helen's company at Troy. Theseus, when 
be came to beat her away, is said to have found her 
dancing in the temple of the goddess, whose image her 
daughter, Iphigenia, was believed to have bronght home 
trota Scylhia; a feature in the legend which perhaps 
marks the branch of the Lacedemonian worship to 
which she belonged. According to another tradition, 
Helen was carried off by Idas and Lynceus, the Mes~ 
senisn pair of heroes who atuwer to the Spartan 
TirinB, — variadons whidi seem to show that her 
abduction was a theme for poetry originally independent 
of the Trojan war, but which might easily and naturally 
be associated with that event. 

If howerer we rqect the traditional occasion of the 
Trojan war, we are driven to cotijecture in order to 
explain the real connection of the events ; yet not so as 
to be wholly without traces to direct us. We have 
already observed that the Argonautic expedition was 
sometimes represented as connected with the flrst con- 
flict between Greece and Troy. This was aocordii^ to 
the l^end which numbered Hercules among the A^o- 
nauts, and supposed .him, on the voyage, to hare 
rendered a service to the Trojan king, Laomedon, who 
afterwards defrauded him of his tecompence. The 
main fact however that Troy was taken aod sacked 
by Hercules, is recognised by Homer ; and thus we see 
it already provoking the enmity, or tempting the 
cupidity of the Greeks, in the generation before the 
celebrated war ; and it may easily be conceived that if 
its power and opulence revived after this blow, it 
might again esdte the same feelings. The cKpedition 
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of Hercules may indeed su^eit a doubt, whether it 
was not an earlier and simpler form of the same 
tradition, which grew at length into the argument of 
the Iliad ; for there is a striking resemhlance hetween 
the two wars, not only in the events, but in the prin- 
dpal acton. As the prominent figures in the second 
uege are Agamemnon and Achillea, who represent the 
royal house of MyceDfe and that of the Madde ; so in 
the fint tlie Ai^ve Hercules ia accompanied by the 
.£acid Telamon' ; and even the quarrel and recon- 
dliation of the allied chiefs are features common to 
both traditions. Nor perhaps should it be overlooked 
that, accordii^ to a legend which was early celebrated 
in the epic poetry of Greece^, the Greek fleet sailed 
twice from Aulis to the coast of Asia. In the firat 
voyage it reached the mouth of the Caicus, where the 
army landed, and guned a victory over Telephus, king 
of Mysia; but on leaving the Mysian coast ihe fleet 
was dispersed by a storm, and compelled to reassemble 
St Aulis. There seema to he no reason for treating 
this either as a fictiUous episode, or as a fact really 
belonging to the history of the Trojan war. It may 
have been originally a distinct legend, grounded, lite 
that of Hercules, on a series of attacks made by the 
Greeks on the coast of Asia, whether merely for the 
sake of plunder, or with a view to permanent settle- 

As to the expedition which ended in the faQ of lUon, 
while the leadiog facts are so uncertain, it must clearly 
be hopeless to form any distinct conception of its 
details. It seems scarcely necessary to observe, that no 
more reliance can be placed on tbe enumeration of the 
Greek forces in the Iliad, than on the other parts of 
the poem which have a more poetical aspect, especially 

1 Wclckn, bmrerer l}a an aui on Ihc A)u of Sapfaoclei, in the Rh. 
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u it sppearB to be a compilation adapted to a later state 
of things. That the numbers of the armament are, 
•a Thncjdidet obeerved, exaggerated hy the poet, may 
easily b« believed ; and perhaps ire may Tery well 
diapenae with the historian's supposition, that a de- 
tachment was employed in the cultivation of the 
Thracian Chersonesus. " My father," says the son 
of Hercules in the Iliad, " came hither widi no more 
than six ships, and few men : yet he laid llion waste, 
and made her streets desolate." A surprising contrast 
indeed to the eBbrts and the snccesa of Agamemnon, 
who, with his 1300 ships and 100,000 men, headed 
by the flower of the Grecian chivalry, lay ten years 
before the town, often ready to abandon the enterprize 
in despair, and at last was indebted for victory to an 
nnexpected favourable turn of a^rs. It has been 
conjectured that after the first calamity the dty was 
more strongly fortified, and rose rapidly in power 
during the reign of Priam ; but this supposition can 
scarcely recundle the imagination to the transition from 
the six ships of Hercules to the vast host of Agamem^ 
son. On the other hand there is no difBculty in 
believing that, whatever may have been the motives of 
the expedition, the spirit of adventure may have drawn 
warriorB together from most parts of Greece, among 
whom the southern and northern Achxans, under 
Pelopid and Maad princes, took the lead, and that it 
may thus have deserved the character, which ii tmi- 
formly ascribed to it, of a national enterprize. The 
presence of several distinguished chiefs, each attended 
by a small band, would be sufficient both to explain the 
celebrity of the achievement, and to account for the 
event. If it were not trespassing too far on the field 
of poetry, one might imagine that the plan of the 
Greeks was the same which we find frequently adopted 
in later times, by invaders whose force was compara- 
tively weak: that they fortified themselves in a post, 
from which they continued to annoy and distress the 
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tuemj, till Btnlsgem or treachery give them possession 
of die town. 

Though there cui be no doubt that the expedition 
•ccomplished its immediate ohject, it seems to be also 
clear that a Trojkn stale mirvlved for a time the iUl of 
lUon ; for a> hiatorian of great authority on diia 
■ubject both from his age and hia ctnmtry, Xanthua the 
Lydian, related that aach a state waa finally destroyed 
by die invaaion of the Phrygians, a Thracian tribe, 
which crossed over from Eurc^ to Aaia after the 
Trajan war.' And this is indirectly confirmed by the 
testimony of Homer, who introduces Poseidon predict- 
ing Aat the posterity of iEneas should long continue to 
reign over the Tngana, afier the race of Priam shonld 
be extinct. To die conqnerora the war is represented 
as no leas diaaatrous in its rranole conBeqneDcea, than 
it was gloriouB in ita immediate iisue. The rttarru of 
tile heroes formed a diadnct circle of epic poetry, of 
which the Odyasey indudea only a am^ part, and they 
were generally foil of tiagical adventures. Thia calami- 
tous remit of a auccesaful enterpriie aeema to have 
been an essential feature in the legend of Troy ; fiir 
Hercules also, on his return, was persecuted by the 
wrath of Her^, and driven out of his course by a 
furious tempeat We shall hereafter touch on the 
historical foundation of this part of the story : for die 
present we will only remark, that if, as many traces 
indicate, die legend grew up and apread among the 
Asiatic Greeks, when newly aetded in die land where 
their forefathers, the heroes of a better generation, had 
won so many glorious fields, it would not be difficult to 
conceive how it might take this melancholy tnm. The 
sit^ of Troy was the last event to whioh the emi- 
grants couM look back with joy and piide. But it waa 
a bright Bpot, seen thiou^ a long vista, chequered with 
manifold vicissitudes, laborious atrugglea, and fatal 
revolutions. They bad come a« exilea and outcasts to 
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the BhorcB which their uicestors had left u conguenm : 
it seemed m if (he jedoiuy of the godi had been 
romed hy the greateit achievement of the Achsaua to 
afflict and humble them. The chaogea and mfi^iii^ 
of Kvend geaeratioDB vere natunUy crowded into a 
■hort period following the event which wai viewed as 
their cattse, and were repTeaented in the sdverae fortune 
of the jirincipal chiefs of the nation. As the rising 
spirit of DSTal idTeDturc hlended itself with these p»- 
feriotic feelingB and recoUections, the roarreUons regions of 
the East and West, long objects of dim anticipation and 
of eager curioeitj, were drawn into the pathetic picture; 
and the ialand of Alcinous reflected the familiar image 
of a maritime people, which combined a keen relish for 
social enjoyments with contempt of danger and hird- 
diip, and loved to fiL up the intervals of perilous voy^^ 
with the feast, the song, and the dance. 

In diecuBsing the historical reality of the Trojan war, 
we have abstained from touching on a question con- 
nected with it, which is still a subject of active contro- 
versy, — the antiquity and ori^nal form of the poems 
which contain the earliest memorial of that event. We 
have thought it better to keep aloof for the present 
from this controverij ; because, in whatever manner it 
may be decided, it doea not seem to affect any of the 
opinions here advanced. However near the poet, if 
lu ia to he considered aa a nngle one, may be aupposed 
to have Uved to the limea of which he sings, it is clear 
that he did not sufibr himself to be fettered by his 
knowledge of the facts. F<w aught we know, he may 
have been a contemporary of those who had fought 
under Achilles ; bat it is not the less true that be 
describes his principal hero as the son of s sea-goddess. 
He and bis bearers nu»t probably looked upon epic 
song as a vehicle of history, and therefore it required a 
popular tradition for its basis, withont which it would 
have seemed hollow and insipid, its ornaments misr 
placed, and its catastrophe ouinteresting. But it is 
equally manifest that the kind of history for which he 
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invoked tlw aid of the Mubm to strengtlien tiu memory, 
was Dot chiefly valued as a recital of real events: that 
it was one in irhich the marvellous appeared natnral, 
and that form of the nairstive most credible which 
tended most to esalt the glory of his heroes. If in 
detached passages the poet sometiiDeB appears to be 
relating with the naked simplicitj of truth, we cannot 
ascribe any higher- authority to these episodes than to, ■ 
the rest of the poem, and must attribute their seeming 
plainness and sobriety to the brevity of the space 
allotted to tbem, rather than to superior accuracy in the 
trana^iuipn of their contents. The campaigns of 
Nestor, the wars of Calydon, the espeditions of AchiDes, 
probably appear less poetical than the battles before 
Troy, only because they stand in the background of 
the picture, as subordinate groups, and were perhaps 
transferred into it from other legends, in which, occu- 
pying a difierent place, they were exhibited in a more 
marvellous and poetical shape. 

But though, when we are inquiring into the reality of 
persons and events, we can allow very little weight to 
the authority of Homer, there is another more import- 
ant kind of truth, which we attribute to hit poetry with 
a conviction which would not be at all diaken, even if 
it could be shown that he was separated from the scenes 
which he describes by a longer interval than has yet 
been asBUmed in any hypothesis. The bind of truth 
we mean is that which relates to the general condition 
of society, to institutions, manners, and opinions. Of 
this kind of truth the poet's contemporaries were com- 
petent and unbiassed judges. A picture which did not 
correspond to a state of things familiar to them, they 
would have found unintelligible and uninteresting. We 
cannot ascribe either to them the power of comprehend- 
ing, or to the poet the ambition of afibcling, a learned 
propriety in his descriptions, and still less can it be 
supposed that he drew from any ideal model. It seems 
dear that the generation which he saw was not parted 
from that of whidi he sang by any nide br^ in 
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tlioaghts, feelings, or social rdalions. Such a suppo- 
sition would be not onlj groundleBB, but nould be at 
Tftriance with all that we know of the gradual progieis 
of change in the earliest period of Greek history. There 
may perhaps be room for Enspecting, that be has unwit- 
tingly passed over some gradations in the advance of m- 
ciety, that he has sometimeB transferred to the age of hia 
heroes what belonged properly to his own, and Btill 
oftener that he has heightened and embelhshed the 
ohjecta which he touches ; but there is no ground for 
the opposite suspicion, that he has anywhere endeavoured 
to revive an image o^obsoleteaimplicity, or, for the sake 
of dramatic correctnesB, baa suppressed any advantage 
in knowledge or refineraent which his contemporaries 
possessed. What he represents roost truly is the state 
of Grecian aodety near to his own day ; but if we make 
dne allowance for the effects of imperceptible changes, and 
for poetical colouring, we are in no danger of falling 
into any material error, in extending his descriptions 
to the whole period w hich we term the Heroic. 

The Homeric world is not a region of enchant- 
ment, called into existence by the wand of a magician ; 
it is at once poetical and red. In confining our view 
to its real side, we do not break (he charm by which it 
captivates the imagination. The historian's aim how- 
ever is very different from the poet's : it is the province 
of the former to collect what the latter scatters care- 
lessly and unconsciously over his way ; to interpret and 
supply dark and imperfect hints. For the subjects on 
which the poet dwells with delight are not always the 
most interesting and instructive to the historical in- 
(|uirer, though there are few in which his curiosity, is 
absolutely disappointed. Homer is often minutely 
exact in describing artificial productions, and technical 
processes ; while the social institutions, the moral and 
religious sentiments, of his age, as things universally 
understood, are never formally noticed, but only betrayed 
by accidental allusions. But the light which he affords 
is confined to the circle into which he draws us : it is 
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only one period, and one ilsge of locietj, Out he 
exhibits, and he is whtdly silent si to the steps which 
led to it. When we desire to look back to an antecedent 
period, we are reduced to depend on traditions and 
indicationa, which are setdom so dear and suthentic as 
his evidence with n^ard to bis own age. They are 
not however on that account to be indiBcriminately 
Tweeted ; nor can his silence always be held conclusiye 
as to things which, if they existed, must have come 
within his knowle^. From the materials fluuiahed 
by the Homeric poems — examined, however, hy the 
light of historical analogy, and oompared with other 
accounts and vestigeB — ¥re shall now endeavour to trace 
the main featnrea of the Heroic or Homeric form of 
society. The order in which we shall review them 
will lead us successively to consider the state of govern- 
ment, of manners, of religion, knowledge, and arts. 
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I. — Thb politicsl institDtions of ibe heroic period were 
not contrived hj the wisdom of legidators, but grew 
spontsDeously out of natural causes. The; appear to 
have exhibited in every part of Greece a certain resem- 
bUnce in their general outhnea, but the ciicura stances 
out of which the; arose were probably not everywhere 
the same, and heoce a notion of them, founded on the 
sappoBition of their complete uniformity, would probably 
'be narrow and erroneous. The few scanty hints af- 
forded to ns on the tranution from the obseuM period 
which we may call the Pelasgian, to that with which 
Homer has made us comparatively familiar, do not en- 
able us to draw any general conclusion as to the mode 
in which it was e^cted. We can just diicem a war. 
Uke and adventurous race starting up, and gradnallf 
overspreading the land ; but in what relation they st4>od 
to the former inhabilanta, what changes they introduced 
in the ancient order of things, can only be coiyectnred 
from the aodal institutions which we find subsisting in 
the later period. These do not generally present traces 
of violent revohitiona, and rabjugatitag couquesta, like 
those of which the subsequent history of Greece Air- 
nishes so many examples ; yet it is natural to imagine 
that they took place occasionally, and here and there we 
meet with facts, or alhuions, which confirm this sus- 
pidon. The distinction between slaves and freemen 
seeras to have obtained generally, thoi^^h not perhaps 
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uniTereally' : but there ii no distinct trace that it any- 
where awed its origin to an invasion which depiifed the 
BatiTcs of their liberty. As soon as war and piracy 
. became freqoent, captives, taken or bought, wer« em- 
ployed in servile bbours : chiefly, it would seem, thoae 
of the house ; in those of husbandry the poor freemen 
did not disdain to serve the wealthier for hire. But a 
class of serfs, reduced to cultivate the land which they 
had once owned for the benefit of a foreign conqueror, 
and either bound to it, or liable to be expelled at his 
pleasure, if it eiusted anywhere, must have been an ex- 
ception to the general rale.^ On the other hand a broad 
distinction is drawn between the common freemen and 
the chiefs, who form two separate classes. The latter 
are described by various titles, denoting their superior 
dignity, as, the best, the foremost, princes, and elders ; 
for this last epithet seems already (o have been bestowed 
with relation rather to the functions of counsellors and 
judges than to their age. The essential quality of per- 
sons belonging to this higher order was noble birth, 
which implied nothing leas than a connection with the 
gods themaelvea, to whom every princely house seems 
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to hftve traced its origin. But though this illuetrious 
parentage conBlituted one claim of the great to popular 
Teneration, it ^rould soon have been forgotten or ne- 
glected, unless accompanied by some visiUe lokeoB, which 
were not sought in pedigrees or records, but in persanal 
advantages and merits. The legitimate chief was dis- 
tit^piished from the vulgar herd, of merdy mortal 
origin, by his robust frame, hia loft; stature, hia majes- 
tic presence, his piercing eye, and sonorous voice, but 
atiU more by the virtues which these bodily endowments 
promised, by skill in warlilce exeicisee, patience under 
bardship, contempt of danger, and love of glorious en~ 
terprises. Prudence in council, readiness in invention, 
and fluency of speech, though highly valued, were not 
equally requisite to preserve general respect. But though 
the influence of the nobles depended on the degree in 
which they were thus gifted and accomplished, it also 
needed the support of superior wealth. It was this 
which furnished them vrith the means of underuking 
the numerous adventures in which they proved thdr 
valour, while their martial achievementa commonly in. 
creased both their fame and their riches, by the booty 
which rewarded a successful expedition. If the arm of 
a single chief could often turn the fortune of a battle, 
and put to flight a host of common men, this waa un- 
doubtedly owed not solely to his extraordinary prowess, 
but to the strength of his armour, the temper of his 
weapons, the fleetness of the steeds, which transported 
his chariot trom one part of the field to another, and se- 
cured for him the foremost place, whether in die flight 
or the pursuit. 

The kingly form of government appears to have been 
the only one known in the heroic age. Its origin is as- , 
cribed by Aristotle to the free choice of the people, which 
first conferred the royal dignity on the roan who had 
rendered some important service to the public, by the 
introduction of new arte, or by martial achievementa, or 
who had collected a body of settlers, and assigned to 
them portions of his own or of conquered lands. The 
jf S 
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latter mtppontioii, nnlen it caniea us back to (he yetj 
beginning of dvii Mdety, is only applicable, to the case 
of a migration or inTacion, wliit^ iropliea the previous 
acknowledgement of a prince or chief. But that the 
kinglj office was origintdly beatowed by popular election, 
aa the reward of personal merit, seems to be a co^jeo- 
tnre which wants bistorical foumlation. Nor do w« 
find among the anrient Greeks any trace of such a dis- 
tinction as is said to have existed among the ancient 
Germans, between kings chosen for their ilhtstriotu 
birth, and commanders chosen for their valour : both 
qnalities were expected to meet in the same person : in 
l)oth the king was consptcuouB among the nobles, as the 
latter were above the multitude. It is howem highly 
probable, that the monarchical form of government arose 
^m the patriarchal, with and out of the warlike and 
adventurous character of the heroic t:gt. Where the 
people was almost always in arms, the office of leader 
naturally became permanent. The royal houses may 
sometimes have been founded by wealthy and poweriul 
strangers, but it is quite as easy to conceive that they 
often grew by insensible degrees into reputBtJon and 
authority. Homer mentions certun divisions of the 
nation, in a way implying that they were elements whicA 
entered into the composition of every Greek community. 
Nestor advises .Agamemnon to marshal his army accord- 
ing to the la^er or smaller bodies in which families 
were collected, in order that each might derive aid and 
encouragement from the presence of its ndghbour ' : not 
to be included in one is the mark of an outlaw or a 
homeless vagrant 2 jt jg probable, that in the heroic 
age these tribea and clans were still regarded more as 
natural than as political associations, and that in a yet 
earlier period the heada of each exercised a patriardial 
rule over its members. The public sacrifices, which in 
the remotest, certainly not less than in later times, 
formed the bond of their union, were, it may be sup- 
posed, celebrated by the chief of the principal family. 
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and these priestly functions Kem to hftve been one of 
the most ancient brancbet of the r^il office', at they 
wa« retained the loogest. The person to whom they 
belonged would naturally assume the rest as occaaoo 
required. But the cause* which determined the pKCe- 
dence of a particular family in each tribe, and in a state, 
when several tribes were united in one body, may have 
been infinitely varied, and in almost all casea lie beyond 
the reach of hiatorical inTeatigation. 

The nature and prerogatives of the heroic aovereignty 
iNwever are subject to leit doubt than its origin. The 
command in war, the perfonnonce of those sacrifices 
which were not appropriate to particular priests, and 
the administration of justice, are mentioned by Arietotle > 
as the three main functions of the heroic kings. It 
must have been from the discharge of the first that they 
derived the greatest part of their power. Their autho- 
rity, if feeble at home, was strengthened by the obe^ 
dience which they were aUe to exact in the lield, and, 
if their enterprizes were successful, by the renown of 
their exploits; in the division of the spoil theii share 
was usually increased by a present previously selected 
trom the common maaa. The religious rites whi^ 
they were entitled to celebrate in behalf of the people, 
if Uiey invested their persons with some d^ree of sanc- 
tity, can have added little Co their real influence. Nor 
was this greatly increased by their judicial character; 
not merely because comparatively few occasions occur- 
red to call it into action, but because it did not beloi^ 
to them exclusively. Notwithstanding the fabuloui 
reputation of Minos and Bhadamanthys, it must be iiu 
ferred, from the manner in which Homer describes and 
alludes to the administration of justice, that the heroic 
kitigs did not usually try causes alone, and that in their 
decinons they expressed the judgment of their assessors, 
if not of the multitude. In the representation of a trial, 
which filli one compartment in the shield of Achillea^ 
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the eldera are leated 011 the poliehed Btones which were 
ranged, in a aacred circle, in the niBTbet place ; the 
crowd stands without, kept in order bj the heralds; but 
DO king appears to preude. On the other hand, among 
the royal prerogatives which Telemachus is said to retain 
in the absence of Ulysses, the judicial office is expressly 
tnentioiied, as a source of honour and profit; not bow- 
ever in a way implying that he exercised it alone. 
Achilles, swearing by the sceptre which he has received 
from the herald, ^aka of it as passing through the 
hands of judges in the discharge of their duty, just as 
we see it used by those in the shield. The king seema 
only to have occupied the most distinguished place on 
these occasions. So, when Telemachus convenes an as- 
sembly in Ithaca, he takes his seat in the market place 
on bis paternal throne, while the elders reverently make 
way for him. They must be conceived here to occnpy 
a circle, like that of the judges in the scene on the 
shield : the ring of stones may be fairly presnmed to 
have been a common and permanent onitunent of the 
public piaces where all assemblies, judicial or deiibei- 
ative, were held, and it marks the ordinary limits of the 
kingly power. Tt is evident that die kings took no 
measures, and transacted no affairs, in their official ca- 
pacity, without the assistance and the sanction of the 
chiefs and the people. In the camp indeed Agamem- 
non frequently summons a select council of the princes, 
who may be considered either as his generals, or slliea. 
But even there, on great occasions, the whole army is 
assembled, and in peace there seems to have been no 
formal and regular distinction between a popular assem- 
bly, and a senate : every public meeting might be re- 
garded in either light. The great men who formed the 
inner circle were the counsellors who debated ; but no 
freeman was excluded from the outer space ; and the 
presence of the multitude mtut have had some influence 
on all proceedings. Even at the trial the heralds d« 
not prevent them from venting their feelings; and their 
clamour seems to have bad the greater weight, in pro- 
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portion M their interestB were afiecled by the lecnlt of 
the deliberation. ' 

AIcinouB ia deecribed in the OdysEey aa king of all 
the Phsacitna, and yet as only one of thirteen chie£i, 
who all bear the eame title ; he apeaks of himeelf rather 
M the first among equals, than as if he belonged to a 
higher order. In Ithaca, though there naa one acknow- 
ledged Bovereign, many bore the name of king, and in 
the vacancy of the throne might aspire to the supreme 
dignity. There eeenis to be no good reason for doubting 
that these instances represent the ordinary relation of 
the kings to the nobles, nor for suspecting that they are 
less applicatile to the earlier times, than to a period 
when the royal authority was on the decline : but here 
it may be especially necessary to remember the remark 
with which we set out, and to be on our guard against 
laying down any immutable rule and standard for the 
power of the heroic kings. Though their functions 
indeed were pretty accurately determined by custom, 
the extent of their influence was not regulated by the 
same measure, but must have varied according to their 
personal character and circumstances. The love and 
respect of the people, acquired by valour, prudence, 
gentleness, and munificence, might often raise the king 
above the nobles, by a much greater distance than his 
consiitudonal prerogatives interposed between them : 
though royalty might immediately confer Uttle solid 
power, it furnished means, which a vigorous and skilful 
hand might apply to the purposes of personal a^;ran- 
disement. " It is no had thing- for a man," says 
Telemachns, " to be a king; his house presently grows 
rich, and he himself rises in honour." Some advan- 
tages arising from the discharge of the kingly office 
have been ^ready mentioned ; there were others, per- 
haps leas brilliant, but more definite and certain. The 
most important of these was the domain, which, as it 
was originally the gift of the people, seems to have been 
attached to the station, and not to have been the private 
lOd.uLiso. au-sss. 
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yroperty oflbe penon ; for Telemkchtu ii deMribed u 
retaining t^ domaiiiB of Ulysses, among other rights of 
the crown, which he was nererthelesB in dango' of 
losing, if he should not be permitted to nicceed his 
father' ; hut even his enemy Einymmchus, who wiihea 
to exclude him from the throne, declares that no one 
afaalt depriTc him of his patrimony.^ Presents appear 
to have conadtuted another part of the royal tevenue, 
important enough to be mentioned by Agamenuion, m 
the chief profit to be expected from the towns wbidi 
he proposed to transfer to Achilles ; but whether they 
were atated and periodical, or merely Tohmtary and 
occasional, ia uncertain.^ Achilles brands Agam«nnai 
with an epithet signifying that he was one of those kings 
who deroiued the subslwice of his peofde ; andAIdnotiB 
teems to assert a power very like that of taxing the 
Fhcacians at hu pleanuc.' The administration of 
justice seems always to have been reqni ted with a present 
from the parties. The banquets to which the kings 
were inrited, are more than once noticed, as a valuaUe, 
at least an agreeable, pertinent of thdr station.' 

The crown appears to have been every wliere here- 
' ditary, according to general usage, tbou^ the obser- 
vance of this usage m^ht depend bn the age and cha- 
racter of the persMi, whose birth gave him a claim to 
the succession. The ordinary practice is recognised 
eren in the case of Teleinachus, which forms a seeming 
exception to it. It is indeed r^resented as uncertain, 
whether the young prince shall finally widd his father's 
sceptre in his own right ; but while the fate of Ulysses 
remuna unknown, his son continues to enjoy the royal 
honours and revenues, and even Antinous admits, that 
his birth gives him a presumptive title to the throne. 
The tucertainty, in this instance, seems to have ariacD, 
not from the want of an acknowledged law, or custom, 
to r^^alate tite succession, but from the peculiar situ- 
■ Od. XL 1S&, • od I «a 
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adon of die ligfatM h«iT. The genenl msage ie con- 
flrmed by the cases in which the aged parent retigiM 
tlie reina of government to hia ion, aa Ulytsea reigna 
OTR- Ithaca in the life-time of hii &ther LaerteBj and 
PeleuB links into a private station, in whidi he needs 
1^ protection of Achillea. Sudi inatancea prove that 
penoaal vigDur wat necesaary to maintain the royal 
dignity; and in general the king'a legal pren^ttivea, 
imleai supported by the qualities of the man, were pro* 
Mriy a very feeble restraint on the ind^endence of die 
nohlea. Most sf tlie gnest familieB eeem to have resided 
in the same town which contained die royal manaion, 
vhich frequently stood on a fortiiied height, thot^ 
we also find frequent mention of their sequestered rural 
habitationa.' But it would api>ear that s long ahaence 
from tha town was nnusnal, and was regarded aa a kind 
of exile.^ Homer afibrds no glimpse of a mode of life 
kmong the heroic nobles at all resembling that of the ficm- 
dal barons, nor of holda from which they aallied forth 
onpredatorjexcivsiona: there may be more room to ima. 
giM, that, at a diatance f^m the capital, they exerdsed a 
aeparate jnriadictioD, as the heads of their tribes or chua. 
Tbe word answering to late in the language of the 
later Greeks, does not occur in the Homeric poem*, 
Bor do they contain any allusian which m^ht lead ua 
to suppose that any aaserablies ever met for the purpose 
of fegislation. Rights, human and divine^, were fixed 
only by intmemorial uai^, confirmed and expounded 
by Judicial dedaions: in most cases perhaps the 
jodgea had do guide but prindples of natural e^jnity. "< 
These might have been sufficient for such a stage of 
■odety, if Aey could have been um'formly enferced. 
But unless where the king was able and willing to 
afllbrd protection and rcdrMa, dte rich and powerAil 
■eem tf have been suttject to no mors eSfectwd restraint 
diaa the fetr of difine anger, or of pubhc opinimi. 
These moliTes were both insufficient to check the licenoe 

' Od. ivUL 398. II. 188. "li. tW. Iv, SI7. "01111.168. 
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of die snitoTS in the absence of UlysseB. Fhoenh: in 
his youth had quarrelled with his father, and had 
thought of murdering him ; hnt some friendly deity 
withheld hint, by remindii^ him of the oUoquy, tlw 
reproach, and the foul name of parricide, which he 
would incur by the deed. The state appeara not to 
have interfered in private differences, unless the parties 
agreed to aubmit their caose to a public tribunal ; such 
a consent is expressly mentioned in the description of 
the trial in the shield of AchiUes. The whole com- 
munity however was interested in suppreaung quarrels, 
which threatened to disturb the public peace, and must 
therefore have compelled one who had suffered a wrong 
to accept the compensation established by custom from 
the a^iressor. Among a people of strong passions and 
quick resentment, where the ro^strate did not under- 
take to avenge an injury offered to one of his subjects 
as an offbnce to himself, there wonid have been no end. 
«f bloodshed, bad not a more peaceful mode of atone- 
ment been substituted by common agreement. Ac- 
cordingly even tbe vengeance of a family which had 
been deprived of a kinsman by violence, might be re- 
deemed at a stipulated price. Ajai, when he would set 
the implacable anger of Achilles in the strongest light,, 
obierres, that a man is used to accept a compensatioll 
from the murderer of his brother or his bod, so that 
the one remuns in his country, after having paid a 
heavy price, an4 the vindictive spirit of the kiniman 
who rA^eives it is staid. An instinctive religions 
feeling, deeply rooted in the bosom of the Greek, thou^ 
easily overpowered by die violence of his passions, a 
iteUng which shrank from the stain of kindred blood, 
as loathsome even to the gods, concurred with the 
motive of general expediency in introducing tfaisus^^: 
for that feeUng, especially in earher times, embraced all 
freemen who were connected together b]r the ties of 
civil society, the rights of intnmarri^e, and commu- 
nion in public worship. From this feeling also arose 
a practice, which Herodotus describes as pievi^liiig 
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among the Lydiuig and Phrygians, as well as the 
GKeka, — that the manalayei withdrew into a foreign 
land, and did not return to his country, till be had 
been purified by some expiatory rites. Homer indeed, 
Aougb he .frequently notices this species of exile, no- 
where speaks of reUgious ceremonies accompanying it ; 
but at least the antiquity of the religious sentiment 
which they imply seems unquestionable.' Legend which 
appear to be very ancient, since the castom they refer 
to is never mentioned In tbe historical period, describe 
a voluntary servitude as part of the expiation. It is 
clear that it would be easier to effect a compromise in 
the case of undesigned homicide, than of deliberate 
murder ; yet the voluntary exile seems to have been 
quite as usual in the former as in the latter. A kind of 
sanctity seems to have been attached to tbe person of 
the fugitive, and it was deemed ahnoit sacrilegious to 
refuse him shelter. 

Acta considered as offences against the community 
were probably of rare bccunence, and it was only in 
extraordinary cases that they were visited with capital 
punishmeut. Euryroachus, in the name of the suitors, 
threatens Halitberses with a mulct for his officious in- 
terference. It is apparently a sudden irregular burst of 
papular indignation to which Hector alludes, when he 
regrets that the Trojans had not spirit enough to cover 
Paris with a mantle of stones. This however was 
also one of the ordinary formal modes of punishment 
for great public offences. It may have been originally 
connected with the same feeling — the desire of avoid- 
ing the pollution of Uoodshed — which seems to have 
suggest^ the practice of burying criminals alive, with 
a scantling of food by their side. Though Homer 
makes no mention of this horrible us^e, tbe example 
of the Roman veslals affords reason for believing that, 
in ascTilnng it to the heroic ages, Sophocles followed an 

' Whetbcr nich titet ik dliHoalr alludEd u bj Komer. depend! on tha 
mdingoT U, iiin. 4SI., Hhere NudlET (Dor. ii. S. r. note m. In tbe En. 
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sodieiitie tndition. Beligion 
h»ve given rue to the pnctioe, wbkh was likewiae com- 
auM to Greece and Italy, of hurling ofFenders down a 
precipice : they were perhtqw (K^nally regarded radter 
aa victiini devoted to pn^itiate the aBg«r of the gods, 
ttun as debtora ta httman jnitice. 

The mnnu] dealing! of independoit alalea were tut 
i^[alaled by iteadier principka than thoa* of individnaU. 
CoDiciouaneai of a distinct- national existence, and of 
KTtain right* incident to it, manifetted itself, not nni- 
formly and connstentty, but only on particular occa- 
sions, and under accidental inqnilses. It seems not to 
have everted itielf in restraining indlTiduals in one 
eommDnity from attacking the members of another, be- 
tween which and their -own no hostility had been fte- 
Tiously declared, or known to exist. The case howerer 
was diSbrent, when two states were itot only at peace, 
Irat in alliance, or intimate amity, with each other. The 
people of Ithaca was vkdently incensed against the fa- 
ther of Antinous, and was ifith difficulty lestntined 
tnm pntting him to death, and confiscating his pro- 
perty, because he bad joined the Taphian freebooters 
in molesting the Thesprotians, a friendly nation.' Pinuj 
wai every where an honoaraUe occupation : and thmif^ 
lestitntion was sometiineB demanded, in the name of tlw 
state, for piratical a^^iuoiu which iaJHred penons <tf 
high station, it is probaUe that, when tiie luferas were 
of inferior rank, they were left to ri^t themselve* as 
they could. The war between Pylui and Elis, in whidi 
Nestor performed his first feat of arms, is represented to 
have arisen from an unprovoked attack on the part of the 
^>ean*, who took advantage of the defenodess condition 
in which their neighbours had been left by the invaaloD 
ftf Hwcuks. In this instance the Fylians retaliated 
by a sudden intosd into the Elean territory. In com- 
mon cases, especially where the conntrlvs lay wi^r 
apart, it was perhaps more usual first to demand re- 
|>arat)«Mi. Herald^ who fiMtned a distinct class, and 
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whose office was accocmted wcred, and seenw often to 
have been hereditary, carried on communications . b^ 
tween hostile states; but it does not appear that thej 
were employed, like the Italian Fetials, to make formal 
declarfttioDa of war. 

Partial asaodationH among n^ghbouring states were 
very early formed, for pnrpoeea, partly religious, partly 
political, of which we diall have occasion to speak here- 
after. The Tnijan war waa, or at least was very early 
represented as, a national enterprise, and at least the 
l^end contributed to awaken the consciousness of a 
natural unity in the aeveral members of the nation. 
The name of Hellen indeed, by which this unity was 
afterwards denoted, had not in the Homeric age become 
generally prevalent, though it seems then already to have 
been extended beyond the district of Thessaly, to which 
it was at first confined, to the whole of Greece north of the 
Isthmus. Its place is roost frequently supphed by that 
of Acheans. Nor does the terra barbarout appear to 
have been yet applied to«ations,'Or to have implied any 
notion of intellectusi or moral inferiority ; in Homer it 
is only'used as an epithet of language; seemingly how- 
ever to signify, not merely a strange, but a rough and 
nncouih speech ; as the rude sounds of the Sintians are 
mentioned with evident consciouaness of a more har- 
monious bnguage. But the poet seems to have felt the 
place which his people flUed in the scale of nations, the 
advantage of their social state over a solitary Cyciopian 
life, and over the savage manners of the Steels : and on 
the other band, the higher raak which the Egyptians 
(ind the PhienicianB had attained in knowledge and arts. 
The time was yet to come, though the poet himself 
was its harbinger, when the contrast between Greek and 
barbarian should be thought to swallow up all odier 
distinctions in the human race. 



II. The laws and institutions of a people can never 
be wholly separated from the history of its manners, 
and are most intimately coimected with it in a period, 
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when, BB among the Greeks of the heroic age, law and 
cnstom have not yet been discriniinated, and are both 
expressed by the same word. Still it is in the relationB 
which afford the widest range for individual freedom, 
that national character is nioet clearly unfolded. We 
shall here touch on a few, which may serve to mark the 
chuftcter of the Greeks, and the stage which Bodety 
kd reached among them, in the period which Homer 
describes. 

The intercourse between the sexes, though much 
more restricted than by modem European usages, was 
perhaps subject to leas restraint than in the later times 
of Greece. If it is entirely destitute of the chivalrous 
devotion which has left so deep a tinge in our manners, 
it displays more of truth and simplicity in the d^ree 
of respect which the stronger ses pays to the weaker. 
Before marriage, young persons of different sex and 
family saw each other only in public, and then at a dis- 
tance, except when some festivsl might chance lo bring 
them nearer to each other : as a picture of public re- 
joicing in the Iliad, exhibits youths and virgins of 
rank linked together in the dance, as well as promiscu- 
ously joining in a vintage procession.' But the sim- 
plicity of the heroic way of life not unfrequently drew 
the maiden out of doors to discharge various household 
offices, which were afterwards confined to slaves ; for 
it was thought no more degrading to a young princess 
to carry her um to the fountain^, than for her brother 
to trad his father's flocks and herds.^ It was to an 
occasion still more homely, according to modem pre- 
judices, that Ulysses is represented as owing his first 
meeting with the daughter of king Aldnous. And it 
, seems to have been not unusual for youi^ women of 
the highest quality to attend on the guests of the family 
in situations which appear strangely revolting to mo. 
dem delicacy.^ The father disposed of the maiden's 

1 I'ltL £B1. S8& < Od. lii. a). 1. 107. Plndu', OL tL E7. Od. it. US. 
> Od. xtiL 2Z3. uHl Enrtilhiiu. n. vl. SB. 
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h*nd with abwdute antbority ; but yet it does not seem 
-that the maniage contract was commonly regarded iD 
the light of a bugain aod sale.' Presents were inter- 
changed, probahly proportiooed on both ddes to the 
means of the parties. If the connection was diasolved 
fay the wife's infidelity, her friends seem to have been 
bound to restore what they had received^; and if the 
, wife, or the widow 3, was forced, without her fault, to 
return to her father's house, she Mas entitled to carry 
her portion back with her. But in this age of heroic 
aiterprise, wealth, and eren rank or birth, did not, 
perhaps, more powerfully recommend a suitor, than 
Mrength, courage, and dexterity in manly sports and 
martial exercises ; and these qualities seem often to hare 
been tried by a public competition, or by the undo'- 
taking of some difficult adventure.* It accords with 
this usage, that in many parts of Greece, as among the 
andent Romanfi, the nuptial ceremony wore the show 
of a forcible abduction of the bride.* 

Homer has drawn a pleaeing picture of maidenly 
simplicity, filial tendernesa, and hospitable kindness, in 
the person of the Phsacian princess Nansicaa, one of 
his most amiable creations; yet he seems to dwell widi 
Mill greater satisfaction on the matronly dignity and 
conjugal devotion, which command our respect and ad- 
miration in a Penelope, an Aret^, and an Andromache. 
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If, indeed, we sbonld draw oar Dodons .u la the state 
of domestic wodetj in the twroic age from theae dw- 
raetm, we might be in danger of estimating it too 
favonnddf. Bat the poet himadf funusfaes liinis whidt 
may terve to correct this inipt«ssioD, eapeciall; wba 
combined with certain mythical traditions, which, how- 
ever fabaloua in their origin, show the new which the 
later Greeks took of dw mannera of ibeir ancestcn. 
The atoriea of the lovea of the gods, the adventures of a 
crowd of heroinea, like Tyro, and £thta, Creuaa, and 
Coronis, seem clearly to intimate, that female purity was 
not very highly Talued. Naudcaa calmly dedate^ 
that she herself disapprores of stolen interviews between 
< tnaidene and their loTen, and that she is therefore the 
more desirotai of avoiding the snapidons which she 
would certainly inrar, if abe were seen acc«Hnpaiued by 
a Bttanger od lier letnni into the town. In like man- 
ner namberless tales ilf the hsoic mylholt^, sndi at 
those of Helen, and Clytcmnatia, Anttea, Phsdra, 
and Alcmena, saggeBt the coodnaion, that the futhkas. 
neas of the wife — which was undoubledlf often fio- 
Toked, BB in the family of Pbtenix', by tbe inconstancy 
of the husband — was not considered dtber as an event 
of rare occurrence, or an offence of great enormi^. 
And here again die Htniwic poems seem to confirm 
the inference, not only hy the reaped with which we 
find Helen treated by the &mily of her paiamoor, bat 
by themanDerinwbich sheis introduced in theOdjaaey; 
whidi still more plunly marks tbe wide difierence be- 
tween the feelings of the ancient Greeks, and those at 
modem civilised Europeans, in this respect. She ihae 
appears restored to her home and to her rank, enjoying 
the unabated confidence and esteem of her injured ha»- 
band, and ndther affiicted by tbe oonadausness of her 
fault, nor blnahing to allude to it. 

One of the noUest and most amiable ddes of tho 
Greek character is the readineas vrith wbjdi it lent itadf 
to contract intimate and datable friendahipB ; and thia 
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is a feature no less prominent in the earliest, than in 
later tiines. It was indeed connected with the com- 
paratively low estimation in which female society was 
held : but the devoledneFs and constancy with which 
these attachments were maintained, was not the less 
admirable and engaging. The heroic companions whom 
we find celebrated, partly by Homer, and partly in tra- 
ditions, which, if not of equal antiquity, were grounded 
on the same feeling, seem to have but one heart and 
Boul, with scarcely a wish or object apart, and only to 
live, as they ate always ready to die, for one another. 
It is true that the relation between them is not always 
one of perfect equality : but this is a circumstance, 
which, while it often adds a peculiar charm to the po- 
etical description, detracts little from the dignity of the 
idea which it presents. Such were the friendships of 
Hercules and lolaus, of Theseus and Pirithoug, of 
Orestes and Pylsdes : and though these may owe the 
greater part of their fame to the later epic, or even 
dramatic, poetry, the moral groundwork undoubtedly 
Kubsisted in the period to which the traditions are re- 
ferred. The argument of the Iliad mainly turns on the 
afl^tion of Achilles for Patroclus, whose love for the 
greater hero is only tempered by reverence for his higher 
hirth and his unequalled prowess. But the mutual 
regard which united Idomeneus and Merionea, Dio- 
medes and Sthenelus, though, as the persons themselves 
are less important, it is kept more in the back-groundj 
is manifestly viewed by the poet in the same light. 
The idea of a Greek hero seems not to have been 
thought complete, without such a brother in arms by 
his side. 1 

It was a natural effect of the unsettled state of society 
in this period, that every stranger was looked upon 
either as an enemy or a guest. If he threw himself on 
those among whom he came, no other title was requl~ 
site to insure him a hospitable reception. When a 
traveller appears at the threshold of a princely hall, the 
only anxiety of the master of the house is, lest he should 
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have been kept waiting at Iiie gate. No question is 
uked u to the occasion of his comiDg, until he has par- 
tolcen of the best cheer which the mansion can furnish: 
and then the inquiries addreesed to him imply friendly 
curiosity, rather than suspicion or distrust. Indeed, it 
was scarcely possible that any diiclosure of his condition 
•nd purposes could defeat his claim to Iriendly enler- 
ttinmeni. When Telemochus arrives at Fylus by sea, 
after he has shared the banquet of the Pylians, Nestor 
aaks him whether he is voyaging with any fixed object, 
or merely roving over the sea as a pirate, bent on indis- 
criminate mischief. When the character of a stranger 
was united with that of a supplisni, it commanded still 
greater respect. The stranger and suppliant, says 
Alcinous to Ulysses, stand in the place of a brother to 
a man who has the slightest share of right feeling. It 
is elsewhere mentioned as a motive for observing the 
laws of hospitality, that the gods sometimes visit the 
cities of men in the likeness of strangers. ' If the sup- 
pliant could seat himself at the hearth, bis person was 
deemed pecuHarly sacred, and his request could scarcely 
be rejected without impiety. Numerous occasions of 
this kind were supplied by the chances of war, domestic 
feuds, and sudden provocations, which in the quick 
temper of the Greeks, easily kindled a fiame only to be 
quenched by blood. And these accidents appear fre- 
quently to have led to a close and permanent connection 
between families seated in distant lands, which might 
be transmitted through many generations. In an epis. 
ode of the Iliad, the ties of hospitaUty, which subsist 
between the houses of an Argive and a Lycian chief, 
are represented as of sufficient force to restrain them, 
though before personally unknown to each other, from 
a hostile conflict. An interchange of armour ratifies 
the agreement, which the two heroes make, to shun each 
other's path thenceforward in the battie. 

The convivial usages of the Greeks present an ad- 
vantageous contrast to the gross intemperance which 
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preraila in the banquets of the northern Europeans at a 
corresponding period of their social progress. The 
guests took their places on seats which were ranged 
along the walls of the hanqueting room, and a separate 
table was set before each. An ablution, such as is now 
practised throughout the East, uniformly preceded the 
repast. The fare, even in the housea of the great, was 
of the simplest kind: in the luxurious palace of Alcinous 
the onlj preparations for a feast, described by the poet, 
consist of the sheep, the hogs, and the oxen, which are 
slaughtered for the occasion. < A guest sometimes sent 
a part of his portion, as a mark of respect, to another 
table. After the cravings of nature had been satisfied, 
the bowls indeed were replenished with wine, from which 
libations were to be made in honour of the gods. Bnt 
the glory of the feast was not held to depend on a 
leng^ened carouse : its appropriate ornaments were the 
Bong and the dance. The presence of the bard was al- 
most indispensable at every great entertainment : but 
the time was not wholly spent in Ustening to his strains. 
Alcinous, at the conclusion of the banquet, leads out 
his guests, after they have been satiated with [he lyre, 
and the song of Demodocus, in the hall, to an open 
place, where they first amuse themaelves with triak of 
strength in gymnastic exercises. A space is then care, 
fully levelled for a dance, which is exhibited by youths 
practised in the ait, under the control of judges accus- 
tomed to preside over such public amusements, and ac- 
eotnpanied by the bard with a sportive lay, which pw- 
haps interpreted the movements of the dancers to the 
spectators. Finally, at the commaod of Alcinous, two 
other perfonners, of incomparable agility, execute an 
eitraoTdinary feat of leaping and dancing, which ter- 
minates the entertainment amid a tumult of applause. 
Even the suitors, who are continually feasting at the 
expence of Ulysses, are never represented as drinking to 
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excess': andamoiigtlieabiiBiveepitheta which Achilles, 
in the height of his passion, applies to Agamemnon, the 
foremost is, heavy with wide. ^ 

Hospilalitj among the Greeks was not confined to the 
apulent. It was not exercised only h^ such men as the 
wealthy Axylus, who had a house hy the way-side, 
which he kept open to all comers. Eurateus, though in 
• humble and dependent station, speaks of the relief 
which he aSbrde to the distressed, as the object which 
he holds of the first importance, nest to the necessary 
provision for his own wants. ^ None but men callous to 
shame and piety,like the most boorish and ignoianlof the 
Ithacan suitors, are capable of treating the poor and desti- 
tute with disrespect, and there are powers, both above and 
in the lower world, ever watching to avenge such 
wrong!. * No less amiable is the indulgence with which 
slaves, though wholly in the power of their masters, 
appear Co have been treated in well-regulated families. 
The visible approbation with which the poet mentions 
the kindness shown by Laertes and his wife to their 
domestics'', marks the general tone of feeling that pre- 
vailed on this subject among hia countrymen. Even 
the severity with which Ulysses punishes the wanton. 
sesi of his slaves, seems to imply that their condition 
left them a title to a certain degree of respect, which 
they could only forfeit by their own roiaconducc. 

It is the more necessary, for the sake of justice, to 
observe all these indications of compassionate and bene- 
volent afiectiona in the Greek character, as it must be 
owned that, if the friendship of the Greek was warm, 
•nd his hospitality large, his anger was fierce, and his 
enmity ruthless. He was indeed rather resentful than ' 
vindictive ; though easily provoked, he might be ap- 
peased vrithoul much difficulty. His law of honour did 
not compel him to treasure up in his memory the offen- 
sive language which might be addressed to him by a 
> ConpucOd. i. 150. falL iTlL. SIS, lliKe mnu to 1» no gnuiid vbat. 
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passionate adveraar;, nor to coDceive that it left a stain 
which could only be washed away by blood. Even for 
i«al and deep ii^uriea he was commonly willing to ac- 
cept a pecuniary compensation. ' But so long as it 
lasted, his resentment overpowered every other feeling, 
was regardless of the most sacred ties, and rushed at 
once to the roost violent excess. At a very early agfi 
Patroclos has killed hia young playmate in a fit of pas. 
sion, occasioned by a quarrel at their boyish game. 
Phcenix has had great difficulty in refraining from mur-. 
dering his father, to revenge a curse which he had 
himself provoked by a deLberate injury. Dlysaes, in 
one of his fictitious narratives of his own adventures, 
relates that he had Uin in wait with a companion in the 
dark, and had assassinated a person who had shown a 
disposition to deprive him of his share in the booty 
brought from Troy. But even such examples sre 
acarcely sufficient to prepare us for the extreme ferocity 
of the usages of war, which prevailed among the Greeks 
of the heroic age, and perhaps cannot be very well re- 
conciled with other features of their social sUte, unless 
it be supposed that they bad arisen in a siill ruder 
period, and that custom had contributed to extinguish 
the sense of humanity, which on other occasions was 
quickly awakened. In battle, quarter seems never to 
have been given, except with a view to the ransom of 
the prisoner. Agamemnon, in the Iliad, reproaches 
Menelaus with unmanly softness, when he is on the 
point of sparing a fallen enemy, and himself puts the 
suppliant to the sword ; and the poet describes the deed 
in language which shows that be approves of it. The 
armour of the slain constituted a valuable part of the 
spoil, and was uniformly stripped off by the conquerors. 
But hostility did not end here; the naked corps became 
the object of an obstinate struggle ; if it remained in 
the power of the enemy, it was deprived of burial, and 
exposed to the vultures and ravenous beasts j and waa 
not unfrequentlj mutilated. It was indeed only distin- 
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guished perEODs who were subject to nich treatment : an 
armistice was usually requested, and readily granted to 
the defeated party, for the purpose of celebrating the 
obsequies of their friends. ' But the indignitieB offered 
10 the body of Hector by Achilles were not an extra- 
ordinary example of hostile rage; for Hector himself 
iDt«nded to inflict similar outrages on the corps of Pa- 
troclus ^ : and it is menlioued as a signal mark of respect 
paid by Achilles to Eetion, whose city he had sacked 
without any remarkable provocation, diat after slaying 
him, he abstained from spoiling bis remains, and hon- 
oured them with funeral rites. On the other hand tiie 
sacrifice which Achilles makes to the shade of Patroclus, 
of twelve Trojan prisoners, whom he had taken alive in 
the battle, for the purpose of slaughtering them at the 
funeral pile, was certainly not authoriued by the estab- 
lished masims of warfare, any more than the use of 
poisoned weapons, to which the poet alludes with man- 
ifest disapprobation.''' 

The fale of a captured city was fixed in an equally 
merciless spirit, and by a perhaps still more inflexible 
rule. All the males capable of bearing arms were eK- 
lerminated : the women and children were dragged 
away, lo be divided among the victors, as the roost 
valuable part of the spoil. And the evils of slavery 
were no doubt often aggravated by a partition, which 
tore a family asunder, and scattered its members over 
distant quarters of a foreign land. Homer describes a 
scene which was probably familiar to his contempora- 
ries, when he compares the flood of tears drawn from 
Ulysses by bis painful recollections, with the weeping 
of a woman, torn from the body of her husband, who 
had just fallen in defence of his dty, and hurried along 
by the captors, who quicken her steps by striking her 
on the back and shoulders with their spears. * Yet the 
sanctuaries of the gods sometimes afforded as asylum 
which was respected on these occasions by the con> 
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querors. ThiiB Maio, the priest of Apollo, was taved 
with hie family from the common deattuction, in which 
the CiconiftiiB of lemarus wei£ involved by Ulysses,' for 
be dwelt within the precincts eacied to ihe god : yet 
he redeemed himself by a heavy, ransom. The priest 
of Apollo who occasioDB the quarrel in the lliail, was 
not Eo fortunate: he loses his daughter in the sack of 
Theb£, and only recovers her through the extraordinary 
interference of the god. 

III. — It has sometimes been made a question wfaelher 
polytheism or monotheism is the more ancient form of 
natural religion. This is one of those inquiries, 
grounded on the contemplation of human nature in the 
abstract, which can scarcely ever lead to any safe con- 
clusion. The form which the religious impressions of 
a people assume, so far as they are not determined by 
trsdiiion or example, must depend on the character and 
condition of each community. Some tribes of the hu- 
man race appear to receive from the sensible world only 
a single dim undefined feeling of religious awe, which 
suggests to them the exialence of a superior power. A 
nfionoionouB sameness in the aspect of nature, an uni- 
form tenor of life, broken only by the exertions neces- 
sary to satisfy the simplest animal wants, probably tend 
to perpetuate such a state of glimmering conscimisness, 
which however is something very remote from that view 
of nature which is the foundation of a monotheistic re- 
ligion. It is however equally conceivable and consisteut 
with experience, that a people of quick sense and fancy, 
especially if placed in a region marked by Tarious and 
striking features, may associate its earliest religious 
emotions with the multiplicity of surrounding objects, 
and may no sooner awake to the consciousness of its 
situation, than it begins to people its universe with s 
correspondii^ multitude of imaginary agents. 

How far either of these suppositions applies to the 
earhest inhabitants of Greece, is a question on which 
little certain information can reasonably be expected 
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train liiEtoiy. The most Ulcient direct testimony, if an 
opinion may be so called, on tile sulgect^ h that of 
Herodotus, or rather that of the priests of Dodont, 
from whom he heard that the Fela^gians once sacrificed 
only to nameless deitiea. Whatever may be the autho- 
rity of this evidence, its meaning ia doubtful ; hut the 
least probable of all the inferences that have been drawn 
from it is, that the Pelasgians worshipped a single god. 
r The words of Hetidotus admit of a very different in- 
terpretation, which is confirmed by all the traces of the 
primitive religion to be found in the later Greek my- 
thology. We have no reason for imagining that the 
first inhabitants of Greece were difi^rently constituted, 
as to their aptitude for religious impressions, from those 
who succeeded them. The Greek was formed to sym- 
pathJFe strongly with the outward world : nolhii^ was 
to him absolutely passive and inert ; in all the objects 
around him he found life, or readily imparted it to them 
out of the fulness of his own imagination. This was 
not a poeUcal view, the privilege of extraordinary minds, 
but the popular mode of thinking and feeling, cherished 
undoubtedly by the Ijold forms, and abrupt contrasta, 
and all the natural wonders of a mountainous and sea- 
broken land. A people so disposed and situate is not 
immediately impdied to seek a single universal source 
of being. The teeming earth, the quickening sun, the 
rest'ess sea, the rushing stream, the irresistible storm, 
every display of superhuman might which it behdds, 
rouses a distinct sentiment of religions awe. Every 
where it finds deities, which however may not for a 
long time be distinguished by name from the objects in 
vhich their presence is manifested. In the Iliad, 
Agamemnon is calling on the gods to witness a solemn 
contract. Among those of Olympus he names none but 
Jupiter; after him heinvokes the all-seeing, all-hearing, 
sun, the rivers, the earth, and, lastly, the gods who 
punish peijured men in the realms below. In like 
manner we may suppose the Pelasgians to have wor- 
■hipped the invisihk powers, which, according to the 
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primitive belief of the people, animated the various 
fomiB of the sensible world. 

That such was in fact the eldest form of religion 
which prevailed anwng the Pelasgian tribes, is bodi 
highly probable in itself, and confirmed by the exam- 
ple of the ancient Persians. Id this sense therefore we 
both can underEtand, and may accept, the statement of 
Herodotus. .But it is not quite so easy to follow him, 
ivhen he attempts to trace the steps, by which this 
siniple creed was transformed into the complicated sys- 
tem of the Greelc mythology. He seems to distinguish 
two great changes, which the Greek religion underwent j 
one produced by the introduction of foreign deities and 
riles, the other by the invention of native poels. His 
reeearches had, as' he says, convinced him that all the 
names of the Greek gods had been derived from the 
barbarians ; and the reeuit of the infoimalion which he 
had gathered in Egypt was, that, with a few exceptions, 
they had all been transplanted from that country. Some 
the Egyptian priests themselves disclaimed ; but the 
rest had, as they asKerled, been always known among 
them : and hence Herodotus infers, that the excepted 
names had been invented by the Pelasgiani;, all but that 
of Poseidon, the god of the sea, which had been brought 
over from Africa. It seems necessary to suppose that, 
by the names of the gods, both Herodotus and his in- 
structors understood their nature and attributes, and 
. that they conceived the Egyptian appellations to have 
been translated into equivalent Greek words. But this 
testimony, or judgment, of Herodotus, combined with 
the various traditions of Oriental colonies planted in 
Greece, at a time when its inhabitants are supposed to 
have wanted the first rudiments of civilisation, with the 
■priestly inetilutionB of the East, the presumed antiquity 
of the Greek mysteries, and of esoteric doctrines trans- 
mitted by them, and coincidences observed in several 
features of the Greek and the Egyptian mytholt^, has 
formed the ground of a hypothesiB, which is still a sub- 
ject of earnest controversy. It assumes that the colonies 
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which migrated into Greece in the darlmess of ibe old 
Pelugian period, were headed by priesU, who long re- 
tained the supreme power in their new Eettlements. 
Thej brought with d»era the faith and the wisdom 
which they had inherited in their ancient seats, the 
knowledge of one God, the hidden spring of life and 
intelligence, but infihiiely diversified in his attributes, 
functions, and emanations. These the; proposed to the 
veneration of the ignorant multitude, not in thdr naked 
simplicity, which would have daiiled and confounded 
those unenlightened minds, but through the veil of ex- 
pressive symbols and ingenious fables, which were ac- 
cepted by the people as literal truths, and were gradually 
wrought into a complicated mythological system. The 
sublime dagraas of the priestly religion were reserved 
for the chmcD few, who were capable of can tern plating 
them in their pure and simple form, and these alone 
understood ibe epithets and images which, in the poetry 
of the temples, conveyed the tenets of the ancient theo- 
logy. When these priestly governments were every 
where forced to give way to the rule of the heroic 
chieftains, as the priests themselves drew back iitto the 
shade, so their doctrines were more and more confined 
to tile recesses of their sanctuaries, and were revealed 
oidy to those who were admitted to the rites there cele- 
■ brated in awful obscurity. Meanwhile a new race of 
poets started up, and gained the ear of the people, — 
bards, who, blending heroic trends with religions iaUea, 
the original meaning of which bad been lost, iutrodticed 
fresh conAision into the mythical chaos. The dmiUes 
that accompanied the Dorian invasion contributed to 
widen the breach between the pc^ular and the priestly 
religion: the latter however was preserved without any 
material alteration in the mysteries, which contdnoed to 
ebides of the more eidightened faith down to 
t days of paganism. 

e we maie any remark on this hypothesis, we 
isider the view which Herodotus takes of the 
ntroduced by native poets into the Greek my- 
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thology : — " Whence each of the gods sprang, and 
• whether all of them nere always existing, and what 
were thdr shapes, on tlieee points the knowledge of the 
Greeks may be said to be but of yesterday." And he 
sutqoJDS, as a reason, the comparatively Ute age of 
Homer and Hesiod ; who, as he say's, " were the 
authors of the Greek thet^ny, gave titles to the gods, 
distinguished their attributes and functions, and de- 
scribed their foruiH. For the "poets who are said to have 
been more ancient than these two, were in iny opinion 
more recent." Tbia last remark seeroB only intended 
to condemn the many spurious works which were cur- 
rent in his time, under the names of Linus, Orpheus, 
Mussua, Pamphus, Olen, and other bards, who were 
believed to have sung before Homer. But beside this 
critical judgment, he undoubtedly expresses his con- 
viction, thai Homer and Hesiod had effected an im- 
portant revolution in the religious belief of their 
countrymen. This revolution indeed it so great, that 
it could not with any probability be ascribed to the 
genius of one or two poets, even if the Homeric poems 
did not clearly indicate, that their deacriptions are 
founded on conceptions of the divine nature, which had 
been long familiar to the people; and it is only when 
Homer and Hesiod are considered at representatives 
of a whole line of poels, who were the oi^ans and 
interpreters of the popular creed, and thus gradually 
determined its permanent form, that this opinion of 
Herodotns can appear at all reasonable. 

Though Herodotus couples Homer and Hesiod tOr 
gether, as if they had lived in the same age, and had 
co-operated toward the same end, not only were they pro- 
bably separated by a considerable number of generations, 
but their works belong to totally different classes. In 
die Homeric poems the hiatory of the divine persons' 
introduced is foreign to the main sutgect, and is only 
mentioned in casual allusions: while the profeeaed de- 
ngn of Heaiod's Theogony is to relate the origin of 
the world and the gods. It contains a aeries of rude 
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•pecnladona on the univerEe, in which its seversl piuta 
axe peraoDified, and the order of their production re- 
presented under the figure of Buccessive generations. 
The manner in nhich the poet treats his subject sug~ 
geslB a strong suspicion, that this Theogony, or cos- 
mogonf, was not the fruit of his own invention ; and 
that, although to us it breathes the tint lispinge of 
Greek philosophy, they are only the faint echoes of an 
earlier and deeper strain. Indeed the Homeric poems 
themselves contain allusions, which disclose an ac- 
qudntance with such theories ; as when Ocean is termed 
the origin of the gods and of til things, thougli 
Jupiter is commonly described as the father of gods 
and men. The Theogony, compared with the bints 
finished by Herodotus, and with the tradition of a 
great body of sacred poetry ascribed to the ancient 
bards already mentioned, who preceded Homer and 
Hesiod perhaps by many centuries, has given rise to an 
opinion, that the Greek mythology was derived from 
philosophical speculations, which in course of time had 
been misunderstood, distoried, and blended with hete- 
rogeneous fictions. According to this view, Eome elder 
poet had described the succesnive stages of the world's 
history by a series of terms, which, though they sounded 
like names of persons, yet to an intelligent mind con- 
veyed only those attributes of the various objects 
enumerated on which, in the poet's conception, their 
mutual relation depended. This series Hesiod preserved 
in the main, though broken by occasional interpolationa, 
but without comprehending its real import. Etymology 
alone, it is supposed, can furnish the clue to this 
labyrinth, and enable the inquirer to trace the Greek 
theology to its fountain bead, where it nill be found to 
spring up in the simple form of physical specula^on. 
But its purity was soon troubled, when the vulgar, easily 
deceived by the slight figuradve disguise of the language, 
and incapable of perceiving the coherence of the whole 
^stem, began to attribute real life and personality to 
each of its psrta : and thus arose a wild, lUsjointed ray- 
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thology, irhich was continual!; receiving addidons from 
the fancy of the popular poeU, and nourished a blind 
and gross superstition, which the ancient eage who un- 
wittingly laid its feunitation so little dreamt of, that if 
he himself believed in any divine uaCure, he had care- 
fully excluded it from his system.'^ ' 

We have been induced to notice these modem views 
of the Eulgect, because they profess to rest in part on 
the authority of Herodotus, and to illustrate his meaning. 
We can only touch very briefly on the reasons whidi 
lead us to a different conclueion. The authority of 
Herodotus is in fact little more than that of his guides, 
the Egyptian priests, whose judgment certainly cannot 
be thought decisive on the origin of a foreign mythology, 
with which they must have been very imperfectly ac 
quainted, and which, even if their information had 
been sufficiently extensive and accurate, their national 
prejudices, as well as those of their station, must have 
prevented them from viewing in its true light. The 
correctness therefore of the interpretation, by which 
Bevcral of the national gods of Greece were identified 
with objects of Egyptian worship, is still a questionable 
point, only to be determined by proofs, which do not 
appear to have been yet established, of such a coin- 
cidence, as could not have been produced either by an 
original national community of rehgious impressions, or 
by a later, studied or accidental, conformity in their 
outward signs. Independently of such proofs, or of 
other evidence, there is very little either in the charac- 
ter or the fables of the Greek deities, that raises any 
suspicion of a foreign origin, or that may not be referred 
to well-known elements in the intellectual and moral 
constitution of the Greeks. On the other hand, what 
has been said in a preceding chapter may serve lo ren- 
der it credible, if not highly probable, that the religions 
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of the Eut very earljr exerted lome influence on ihst 
of Greece, and even that Egypt ro«y have contributed 
to diifl eSbct, not however directly, but only through the 
intervention of a dilferent people. But that any 
colonies were led into Greece by priests, who were ele- 
vated above the vulgar by sacred learning, or religioiu 
pbilosopby, is in itself little more than a dream, and is 
particularly improbable with regard to the supposed 
Egyptian settlers, both for reasons already given, and 
because, among the sages who are celebrated as the 
earliest instnictora of the Greeks, though many are re- 
presented as foreigners, none are connected with EgypL 
The institution of the mysteries does not require any 
such supposition ; and it is extremely doubtfol whether 
any esoteric doctrines were ever delivered in them. 

We therefore believe tiat the religion of the Greeks 
was in the main purely home-sprung. But the sup- 
position that their mythology was derived from the 
observstions and reflections of some superior minds, 
which determined the creed of the vulgar, seems re- 
pugnant to all analogy, as well as to all internal evi. 
dence ; and it is in a totally different sense that we 
should be inclined to adopt the opinion of Herodotus, 
that poets were the authoiB of the popular theology. 
We think it probable, as has been already intimated, 
that the deities of the earliest Pelssgian period were 
those whose presence and power appeared to be dis- 
played in the various operations of nature. But as the 
aspects of nature, and consequently the conceptions 
fonned of the gods, differed widely in diSbrent regions, 
so in each region it might be long before the spheres oif 
the several deities were fixed, and their characters and 
attributes determined. And it may even be imt^ned 
that such a period answets best to that which Hero- 
dotus describes, of the nameless gods. To distinguish 
the provinces and functions of the divine agents, was a 
task, which might have afforded ample employment to 
many generations of sacred bards, who however must be 
considered only as the oi^ans and expounders of the 
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popular views and feelings. But still two important 
steps remained in the formation of the Greek mytbolc^. 
'The one was that by which the invisible powers were 
brought dowD from their spheres, aud invested with ft 
human form : the other that by which the local 
deities of the several tribes were recsnciled and united 
in one family. Each of these steps must have occupied 
a long period ; and it is not necessary to suppose that 
the one began after the other bad ended. The Pierian 
Thracians seem to have been the people in whose 
poetry Olympus was first celebrated as the common seat 
of the gods, and hence to them may probably be 
ascribed the greatest share in the process of combination 
and adjustment, which led to that unity which the 
Homeric poems represent as complete. But it appears 
to have been in the heroic agt, and in that school of 
poetry which arose out of the new spirit of these times, 
that the principle of personification was most active in 
exhibiting the gods in human shape, and in drawing 
them forth from the awful obscurity in which they had' 
been before shrouded, into familiar intercourse with 
mankind. And this may perhaps be properly con- 
sidered as Ibe most prominent contrast between the 
Pelasgian and the Hellenic period, as to their religious 
character. 

Though in general the Greek religion may be cor> 
rectly described as a worship of nature, and most of its 
deities corresponded either to certain parts of the sensible 
world, or to certain classes of objects comprehended 
under abstract notions,it is by no means clear, dial several 
tribes did not acknowledge tutelary gods, who were 
neither embodied powers of nature, nor personified ab- 
stractions, but who may rather be said to have grown out 
of the character and history of the community itself, and 
to have represented nothing but its general consciousness 
of dependence on a superior Being. No instances perhaps 
can he produced which are not ambiguous ; hut the sup- 
position is both probable in itself, and serves to explain 
some seeming incongruities in the Greek theology. 
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Mos| of those fables nhich ofieDded both the Cbristiaa 
fBthera and the Greek philosphers, by the debaeing con- 
ceptions they suggest of the divine nature, and nhicfa 
■till render it difficult to convey the knowledge of the 
Greek mytholl^ without danger of polluting the youth- 
fHil imagination ', were undoubtedly of physical origin. 
But by the side of these we find titles and descriptions, 
ivhich espresB very pure and exalted notions of ihe 
gods, and of tbeir relation to mankind, and which may 
have sprung from the other source just mentione<^ 
This is especially remarkable in the chief of the gods, 
whose Greek name Zeai, answering to the Latin Deui, 
and simply signifying god, may frequently have been 
used without any more definite meaning attached to it, 
though it was peculiarly assigned to the lord of the 
upper regions, who dwelt on the summits of tlie highest 
raoantains, gathered the clouds aI)outhim, shook the air 
with his diunder, and wielded the lightning as the in- 
strument of his wrath. From elemenls drawn from 
Uiese different sources his character, a strange compound 
of raitjeety and weakness, seems to have been formed by 
BOccessive poets, who, if they in some degree deserved the 
censure of the philosophers, seem at least not t» have 
been guilty of any arbitrary fictions ; while on the other 
hand, by establishing bis supremacy, they introduced 
a principle of unity into ttie Greek polytheism, which 
was not perhaps widiout influence on the speculations of 
the philosophers themselves, though it exerted little on 
the Guperstition of the vulgar. The Olympian deities 
are assembled round Jupiter as his family, in which he 
maintains the mild dignity of a patriarchal king. He 
assigns their several provinces, and controls th^ 
authority. Their combined efforts cannot give the 
Blightest shack to his power, nor retard tbe execution 
of his will ; and hence their waywardness, even when it 
incurs his rebuke, cannot ruffle the inward serenity of 
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hia soul. The treniendous nod with which he confinni 
his decrees, can neither be revoked nor fruBtrated. Aa 
his might is irresistible, so is his wisdom nnsesrchable. 
He holda the golden balance, in which are poised the 
destinieB of nations and of men : fVom the two vessels 
that stand at his threshold, he draws the good and evil 
gifts, that alternately sweeten and embitter mortal ex- 
istence. The eternal order of things, the ground of the 
immutable succession of events, is his, and therefore he 
himself submits to it. Human laws derive their sanc- 
tion from his ordinance: earthly kings receive their 
sceptres from his hand : he is the guardian of social 
righlB : he watches over the fulfilment of contracts, the 
observance of oaths : he punishes treachery, arrogance, 
and cruelty. The stranger and the suppliant are under 
his peculiar protection : the fence that incloses the 
family dwelling is in his keeping : he avenges the 
denial and the abuse of hospitality. Yet even this 
greatest and most glorious of beings, as he is called, is 
subject, like the other gods, to passion and frailty. For, 
though secure from dissolution, though surpassingly 
heautiful and strong, and warmed with a purer blood 
than fills the veins of men, their heavenly frames are 
not insensihle to pleasure and pain : they need the re- 
freshment of ambrosial food, and inhale a grateful 
■avour from the sacrifices of their worshippers. Their 
Other aSections correspond to the grossness of these 
animal appetites. Capricious love and hatred, anger 
and jealousy, often disturb the calm of their bosoms: 
the peace of the Olympian state might be broken by 
factions, and even by conspiracies formed against Its 
chief. He himself cannot keep perfectly aloof tram 
their quarrels : he occasionally wavers in his purpose, 
is overreached by ardfice, blinded by desire, and hurried 
by resentment into nnaeemly violence. The relation in 
which he stands to fate is not uniformly represented in 
the Homeric poems, and probably the poet had not 
formed a distinct notion of it. Fate is generally de. 
scribed as emanating from his will ; bat sometimes he 
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appears to be no more than tbe minister of a stem ne- 
cessity, which he nishes in vun to elude. 

The fatalism of the Greeks was very remote, both in 
its nature and consequences, from the dogma, which, 
instilled into the minds of ferocious and senEual bar- 
barians, sometimes rouses them to a temporary phrenzy, 
from which they Eulnide into an apathy, that unfits them 
for useful exertion on ordinary occasions. The belief 
of the Greeks was the result of their natural reflections 
on the apparent order of the world, the weakness of 
man, and ^e mode in which his conduct and success are 
swayed by unforeseen and inexplicable causes. It 
served neither as a. Gubstitule for courage, nor as a pre- 
text for indolence. It inspired them with resignation 
to evils, when arrived, but did not stifle their energies, , 
80 long as any prospect remained of escaping by prudence 
and activity, nor did it divert them from imploring the 
aid of the gods. The blessed inhabitants of Olympus 
did not disdain to interest themselves in the affairs of 
mankind, an inferior and unhappy race, but yet of 
kindred origin, not always unworthy of their alliance, 
and never below their sympathy. But though the gods 
were accessible to prayer, no invariable rule could be 
ascertained for securing their favour. A hero of the 
most exalted virtue was not safe from the persecution of 
V a god whom he had innocently provoked. The motive 
however by which they were believed to be most uni- 
formly if not exclusively impelled, was that of which 
their worshippers were moat frequently conscious, — con- 
cern for their own interest and honour. Pride and in- 
solence, the intoxication of wealth and power, in which 
men forget their weakness and mortality, were generally 
odious to them : an open affectation of independence 
and equality, a crime which they seldom failed to viut 
with signal punishment. But even a long continuance 
of uninterrupted prosperity roused their envy of the 
man whom it brought too near to them, however meekly 
he might bear his fortunes. The milder view of 
affliction, as sent with the benevolent purpose of averting 
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the dangerouB consequencet of UDatlojred felicity, seems 
to have been long foreign to the Greek mode of linking. 
In general, do quahty was so pleasing to the gods as 
pious mimificentx, and no actions so meritorious in 
their sight as the observances tliat related singly to their 
service. These were so important, that even an in- 
voluntary neglect of them was sufficient to bring down 
the heaviest calamities on a whole people. 

Such conceptions of the gods, and of their dealings 
with mankind, had in themselves no tendency to 
strengthen any moral sentiments, or to enforce the prac- 
tice of any social duties. Yet they might produce such 
efiects, when the sanctity of religion was accidentaUy 
or artificially attached to the exercise of healthy natural 
affections, or to useful institutions. They were not un- 
frequently so applied, with great immediate advantage, 
but at the fearful risk of involving things really holy 
and venerable in the contempt incurred by such errors, 
when detected, which, in a half- en lightened age, is 
usually extended to the truths of which they have beeo 
auxiharies. On the other hand, the mischief resulting 
from these mean and narrow views of the divine nature, 
was probably much less than might at first sight have 
seemed hkely to spring from them. The gods, though 
th^ frailties did hot abate the reverence which they in- 
spired, were never seriously proposed or considered as 
examples for imitation, nor did their worshippers dream 
of drawing a practical inference from the tales of the 
popular mythology. If the gods were not raised above 
human passions, they were too great, and too remote 
from earthly affairs, to be tried by the same rules which 
bind an inferior race. But the interests of morality 
were chiefly connected with rehgion by the functions of 
the powers whose peculiar province it was to exact the 
penalty due to divine justice for atrocious crimes. 
Homer simply designates the office of the Furies, . 
without either fixing their number, of describing their 
form,, which the imagination of later poeta painted with 
terrific exactneas ; but the mysterious obscurity in 
o 2 
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which he wrap* thdi oudines, wa* perhaps no less 
awful. Theii dwelling-pUce, in the gloomy depths of 
the innsible world, was an olgecl of horror to the blessed 
gods, who abode in the perpetual Banshine of Olympus. 
They shrouded themselves in darknese, when they went 
fbnh to execute their work of retribution, and, unlike 
the celestial powers, they could not be propitiated ; at 
least in the Homeric age no rites seem to hare been in- 
TeRt«d to disarm their wrath, and to quiet the alarms of 
a guilty consdence. They were espedaUy vigilant in 
enforcing the respect due to age, to parental authority, 
and kindred blood ; but peijury, and probably bH other 
ofienc«s proscribed as peculiarly heinous by public 
opinion, were equally subject to their inquisition. The 
awe inspired by these inexorable ministers of vengeance 
was a wholesome check, if not an adequate counterpoise, 
to the heedless levity which the easy and capricious 
government of the Olympian gods tended to encourage. 
The idea of retribution however wai not generally 
aisocialed with that of a future state. Homer views 
death as the separation of two distinct, though not 
wholly dissimilar, substances, —the soul and the body. 
The letter has no life without the former ; the former 
no strength without the latter. The souls of the heroes 
tfe sent down to the realm of Hades (the Invisible), while 
they themselves remain a prey to dogs and Inids. And 
when it is said of HerculeB, that his shade is among 
the dead, while he himself shares the banquets of the 
immortal gods, it must be supposed that his virtue has 
been rewarded with a new undecaying body, and a 
divine soul. " When a man is dead," says the shade 
- of Anticlea, " the flesh and the bones are left to be 
lesj but the soul flies away like 
ites seem not to have been ac- 
counted a necessary condition of ila entrance into Hades, 
but it could enjoy no rest there till they had been per- 
formed. Hence arose the importance attached to them 
by surviving friends, the obstinate contests that take 
place over the slain, Priam's desperate eSbrt to recovee 
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tbe corpaeof Hector. SeTeral of the moat interesting 
tceaes in Greek poetry and history depend entirely on 
this feeling. When the soul has made iu escape 
through the Ups or the wound, it is not dispersed in 
the air, but preserves the fmm of the living person. 
But the face of the earth, lighted by tbe sun, is no At 
place for the feehle, joyIe«s phantom. It protracts its 
unprofitable being in the cheerkas twilight of the nether 
world, a shadow of its former self, and puTBuing tbe 
empty image of its past occupations and enjoyments. 
Orion, like the spectre of the North American hunter, 
is engaged in chasing tbe disembodied beasts, which he 
had killed on the mountains, over the asphodel meadow. 
MinoB is busied in holding mock trials, and dispensing 
hia rigid justioe to a race that has lost all power of in- 
flicting wrong. Achilles retains his ancient pre-emi- 
nence among his dead companions, but he would gladly 
exchange the unsubstantial honour, even if it were to 
be extended to the whole kingdom of sprits, for the 
bodily life of tbe meanest hireling. Nothing was more 
remote from Homer's philosophy than tbe notion, that 
the soul, when lightened of its fleshly incumbrances^ 
exerted its intellectual faculties with the greater vigour. 
On tbe contrary he represents it as reduced by death 
to a sute of Bcnselees imbedlity. " Alas," exclumed 
Achilles, when the spirit of Patroclus had vanished, 
" even in Hades there remains a ghost, and an image 
of the dead, but the mind is altogether gone." Tireraas 
alone among the shades enjoys a certain degree of 
mental vigour, by the espedal favour of Proserpine. 
It is only after their strength has been repaired by the 
Uood of a slaughtered victim, that they recover reason 
and memory for a time, can recognise their hving 
friends, and feel anxiety for tJiose whom they have left 
on evih. While the greater part of tbe vast multitude 
that peoples the house of Hades merely prolongs a 
dreaming, vacant existence, a few great ofFenders are 
doomed to a kind of suffering most in accordance with 
the dursclet of the infernal reahn«, — to the torment of 
o 3 



nnBTailing toil, and never'Batisfied longings. A more 
tremendous prison, removed m far below Hadeg as 
etfth ii from heaven, was reserved for the audacioDS 
enemies of Jupiter, the abjsa of Tartarus, fast secured 
with iron gates, and a brazen floor. On the other hand, 
a few favoured heroes, instead of descending into Hadea, 
were transported to a delicious plain, au island of Ocean, 
cooled by perpetual hreeiea from the West, and exempt 
from every inclement change of the seasons. 

The favour of the gods was believed to be obtained 
by means similar to those which are most efficacious 
with powerful mortals, — homage and tribute, or, in 
the language of religion, worship and sacrifice. Con- 
sidered from one point of view, the sacrifices of the 
Greeks appear in a highly pleasing light, as an expres- 
don of pure, though misdirected piety ; viewed from 
another side, they present only the blind impnlsea of a 
Tude superstition. A simple feeling of dependence on 
the divine bounty naturally vents iteelf in the form of 
an ofi^ring, which, however trifling in itself, may be an 
adequate symbol of the religious sentiment. In many 
of the Greek rites, as in those of domestic worship, in 
the libations that accompanied the social meal, in the 
eirUionS and other harvest offerings, in the votive locks 
which youths and virgins frequently dedicated U) a 
guardian deity, this merely eymbolical character is pre- 
dominant ; and these may have been among the earliest 
forms of devotion. But the same unworthy concep- 
tions of the divine nature which led the Greeks lo treat 
the material offering as the essenlial part of every sacred 
service, gave birth to more luxurious and less innocent 
rites. The image of earthly kings applied to the hea- 
venly powers, suggested the persuasion, that the efficacy 
of a sacrifice depended on its value, and that the feeling 
which prompted the offering was not merely to be ex- 
pressed, hut to be measured by it. This persuasion 
was cherished by two popular prejudices ; by the notion 
that the gods were capable of envy and jealousy, which 
men might allay by coat^ profusion in their gifts. 
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and by the view taken of a sacrifice, aa a banquet for 
the gods, the more agreeable in proportion as it was 
rich and splendid.' 
' When the sacrifice was designed to soften the anger 
of an offended deity, it would of course be unusually 
Boinptuous; for it was then at once a propitiatory offer, 
ing, and a sdf-imposed penalty. This mode of think- 
ing might easily lead to the notion, that on some 
extraordinary occasions the divine wrath was to be ap- 
peased by no oblation less precious than die life of man. 
And it seems certain, that before the times described by 
Homer the Greeks had been biougbt, either by their 
own train of tbinking, or by the influence of foreign 
example, to this dreadful conclusion. This high anti. 
quity of human sacrifices among the Greeks has been 
disputed, on the ground that sucb riles are not men- 
tioned or alluded to by Homer. We conceive how. 
ever that Homer's silence would not in the slightest 
degree shake the authority of the numerous legends 
which speak of human victims, as occasionally, and 
even periodically, offered in certain temples ; more 
especially as in the latter case they record the early 
■ubstitution of other victims, or of milder rites. Though 
the practice of dedicating living persons to a deity, 
which was unqueationaUy very ancient, may not have 
been originally connected with any eSlision of blood, 
sdll it indicates the prevailing sentiment; and there is 
nothing in the manners of the heroic age to prevent us 
from believing, that tlie same sentiment eometimes 
manifested itself in the sacrifice of human life, even if 
the practice had not been transmitted from earlier 
times. But in fact Homer himself appears strongly 
to confirm the testimony borne by later writers to the 
antiquity of the uesge, when he informs us that Achilles 
immolated twelve Trojan prisoners at the funeral pile 
of Patrodns, not to indulge his own vengeance, but to 
sooth his departed friend. The poet indeed considers 
this as a terrible display of friendship; but it seems 

o"* 
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deac thit he would have found nothing inconeiatent 
with piet; or humanity in & similu fuicrifice offered to 
the goda. 

Offerings of a different kind, deugned for die per- 
petual ornament of htdy places, are important r»ther in 
the hiatoTf of the arts, than as affi)rding any new or 
peculiar illustration of the religious principle whidi 
■aggested them, and we shall shortly hare a fitter oc- 
casion for speaking of them. The holy places and 
edifices themselves belong to the same head. Thou^ 
the gods abode in Olympus, several of them had terri- 
tories ' and domsins on the earth, where they some- 
times loved to sojourn. The piece of land which was 
consecrated to a god, bore the same name^ witii that 
which was assigned for the maintenance of the kingly 
dignity, and was viewed in a very similar light. It 
seems to have been always distinguished by an altar, 
which, when raised in the open air, was probaUy shel- 
tered by a sacred grove. The cultivated portion served 
no doubt for tbe supply of sacrifices and the supp<»t of 
tiie priest. It was perhaps from some of these coD' 
■ecrated tracts that tbe poet drew his description ottbe 
desert island, where flocks and herds of the sun woe 
tended by the nymphs, and, though they bare no 
young, never experienced any dimiuution ia their num- 

Tbe nature of the Greek religion implied the exist- 
ence of persons who exerdsed tbe sacred functions 
which it prescribed — of priettt, if tbe word be tak«i 
in this general sense. But unless it be ascertained 
whether these persons formed a distinct class, what 
notions were commonly entertained of their office, and 
what privileges and influence it conferred, the name 
may serve only to mislead. None of the acts which 
composed the ordinary worship of the gods, neither tbe 
sacrifice, nor the accompanying prayer, were among the 
Greeks sppioprialed to any certain otAst of men. The 
father of a family in bis bousebdd, the prince in behalf 
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of his people, celebrate all these ritea themselves. In 
poetical or rhetorical language, the heroes who were 
thus occasionally engaged in the Berrice of the gods, 
might be called rojral priegtB, or prieBlly kings, as Vir- 
gil's Anius was at once king of men, and priest of 
Apollo.' Bnt an expreasion which comlanea the two 
character!, without maiking their mutual relalionB, ex- 
plains and defines nothing. The proper use of either 
titJe depends on the question, which was original and 
principftl, which derivatiTe and Bubordinate. There 
can be no doubt that in the Homeric heroea the eacerdotal 
character was merely ioddental to theii public station. 
Nestor and Agamemnon sacrifice, but they are not 
priests, like Chryses, and Maro, and Dares, nor are the 
^tolian elders, though each might be frequently called 
on to discharge sacerdotal functions, priests in the same 
sense with those whom they send to Mdeager. Hence 
Aristotle distinguishes between the sacrifices which be- 
longed to the kings, and those which belonged to the 
priests, in the heroic times. The term prietl always 
related not only to some pardcular deity, but to some 
particular Beat of his worship ; independent of these, it 
had no more meaning than the tide of king, wiihout 
a certun people or country to correspond with it. In 
like manner it may fairly be presumed, that whenever 
a temfde, or a tract of ground, was consecrated to a god, 
a priest wax appointed to minister to him there. There 
may have been a period, when no priesthood of the 
latter kind existed in Greece, when the domestic hearth 
was the only altar, and the house of the chief the only 
temple, of the tribe* But in the heroic age, though it 
was still true that every king was in some sense s 
priest, the priestly office had so long ceased to be a 
mere appendage of royal or patriarchal power, that in 
the Homeric poema we do not find a tingle instance, 
where it distinctly appears, that one who ia described 
as a priest, was also, like Virgil's Anius, a Idi^. Yet, 
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when a temple vu built for the tutelary god of & tribe, 
die ruling familjr may often have been invested with 
the charge of it, which of course then became an here- 
ditary office, and might frequently lurTive the civil 
pre-eminence out of which it arose. Political diangee, 
or aoine of the numberlesB accidents that are perpetu- 
ally varying the course of every popular superstition, 
frequently enlaced the sphere of a local worship, and 
transformed it from an obscure domestic ritual into • 
branch of the national religion. In such cases the he- 
reditary ministerg of the god gained a proportionate 
increase in dignity and wealth, and their priestly cha- 
racter would become their most distinguishing and valued 
title. On the other hand a priesthood which was ori- 
ginally of a public nature, and arose with and out of 
the temple where it was exercised, was probably seldom 
appropriated to a particular family, except where the 
gift of divination was believed to be likewise Inherited, 
or in cases like that recorded by Herodotua, of Gelon'a 
ancestor, Tehnes, who had composed the civil disaen- 
aions of Qela by the influence of religion, and stipulated 
that his descendants should be hereditary ministers of 
the deities in whose name he had prev^led. Homer 
himself indicates the mode in which sut^ ofHces were 
usually conferred, when he mentions that Theano was 
made priestess of Athene by the Trojans. In the later 
times of Greece the adrainistration of religion embraced 
an endless multiplicity of forms : the elective priest- 
hoods were bestowed, sometimes for life, sometimes for 
2 very short term ; in the latter case the citizen evi- 
dently acquired no new character by the temporary 
office ; but in the former it might frequently become a 
profession which completely separated him from the 
rest of the community. 

The most learned of our historians has observed, 
diat the distinction between the laity and the clei|^ 
wu unknown to the Greeks and Romans. The asser- 
tion is true in the sense in which it was meant to be 
understood ; but it may be proper here to nodce the 
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limitBdons whicli it leqniieg, and to point out, that in 
another sense the distinctioii was not unknown to the 
Greeks.' The priestly office in itself involved no civil 
exempdona or disabilities, and was not diought to unfit 
the person who filled it for discharging the duties of a 
senator, a judge, or a warrior, either on the ground that 
diese oecupatjona were less pleaaii^ to the gods, or, 
that their service claimed the dedication of the whole 
of a man'a time and faculties. But the care of a 
temple often required the continual residence and pre. 
sence of its minisCere, and thus, in effect, excluded every 
other employment, and kept them in sacred seclusion, 
apart from the ordinary pursuits of their fellow-cidzens. 
The Greek priests never formed one organised body, 
and their insnlalioii was not merely an effect of the 
political diviuons of their country ; even within the 
same state they were not incorporated in any kind of 
hierarchy, and they had neither means nor modves for 
entering into voluntary associations. Considered there- 
fore in the a^regale, they appear absolutely powerless 
and insignificant, nor are there any traces of a party 
spirit or fellow-feeling among them, even on occasions 
which might have been expected roost to have called it 
forth. The jealous hostility which beset the progress 
of Athenian philosophy, and sometimes broke out into 
open persecudon of its professors, appears neither to 
have sprung from the macfainadons of the priests, nor 
to have been cherished or directed by them, though the 
opinions which excited the popular indignation threat- 
ened thdr peculiar and common interests, But though, 
as an order, the priesthood had no bond of union, and 
therefore no engine of arobidon at its command, the 
several local corporations comprised in it, were perhaps 
on that very account animated with the more lively 
conscionsness of their peculiar character and Interest. 
The ministers who were permanently attached to a 
temple, felt their honours to be intimately connected 
with its renown ; and many still more solid advantages 
often flowed from the control of a much frequented 
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■hrine. Frieslcnft had iDducements m efibctual, and 
u large a field, in Oreece as elsewhere, and it waa not 
lew fertile in profitable devices, in the invention of 
l^ends, the fabrication of relica, and other modea of 
imposture. The qualifications required for the pritst- 
bood were as various as the aspects of religion itaelt 
Herodotus was struck by the contrast which he ojbaoved 
in this respect, between the Greek and the Egyptian 
institudona: — " In Egypt," he says, " no god or god- 
dess is served by a priestess." In his own country the 
female ministeta of religion were perhaps as numeroua 
as those of ibeother aex; and the usage appears to have 
obtained from the most remote antiquity, even in the 
temples of deities whom he supposed to have bem of 
f^ptian origin. No period of life was excluded on 
any general grounds, and the choice of that which was 
preferred in each case was determined by accident 01 
caprice. It was no part of the priest's duties to ex- 
pound theological di^;ma8, or to deliver moral precqKa. 
Eves the memory was hut lightly tasked by the litur- 
gical forma, in the repetition of which his ordinary fimc^ 
tions consisted ; so that Isocrates had room to observe, 
that some men deem the kingly office within every one's 
ability, as if it were a priesthood. The moral character 
of the priest was never viewed with regard to the in- 
fluence of his example or authority on die minds of 
others ; yet the service of the gods was supposed to 
demand dean bands, and in some degree a pure heart ' ; 
it could not be duly performed by one who waa pol- 
luted by bloodshed, or by any atrocioua crime. Eren 
celibacy was frequently required; but in many instances 
die same end was more wisely pursued by the selection 
either of the age when the passions are yet dormant, or 
that in which they have subsided. 

The most important branch of the Greek rdigioo, . 
that which more than any other a^cted die political 
institutions, the history, and manners of the nation, 
grew out of the belief diat man is enaUed by the divitM 
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ftvonr to obtain a knowledge of futurity which his 
natiml faculties cannot reach. Though the gods rarely 
permitted their own forros to be seen, or their voices to 
be heard, tbey had a great variety of agents and vehicles 
at their disposal, for conveying the secrets of their pre- 
science. Sometimes they were believed to impart the 
prophetical faculty, as a permanent gift, to some favoured 
person, or famUy, in which it was permitted to descend; 
sometimes they attadied it to a certain place, the seat 
of their immediate presence, which is then termed an 
oracle. It is probable that these oracular sanctuaries 
belong, for the most part, to that eldest form of reU- 
gion, which took its impressions from the natural fea. 
tures of the country, and that they were not originally 
viewed as the abode of any deity more definite than the 
powers which breathed the spirit of divination tima 
springs and eaves. But when Jupiter's supremacy 
over the Olympian family was generally acknowledged, 
and the ofBces and attributes of the odier ddties were 
distinguished, the father of the gods, as destiny was 
his decree, was naturally regarded as the great source 
t^ prophetical inspiration, and ApoUo, it is not certain 
how. came to be considered as the general interpreter 
of Jupiter's will, and the dispenser of his prescience. 
The most ancient and celebrated of the Greek oracles 
w«re attached to the sanctupries of these deidea at 
Dodona and Delphi. The polidcal causes that raised 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi to its high |ire-eminence 
over bU similar insdtudons, bdonga to a later period ; 
bat Homer describes it as already renowoed and wealthy 
befbre the Trojan war. He is equally, or rather mote, 
familiar with the personal and hereditary faculty of 
divination. The shades of the dead were also believed 
to possess the power of revealing the iuture, and there 
were a few oracles where they might be consulted. But 
these insdtndoni seem not to have been congenial with 
die feelings of the Greeks, and to have been seldom 
resorted to, except by those who had been goaded bj 
Temorse into an unwonted eupersdtion. 
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Another mod« of diTinatdon, which nas prevailed, 
and perhaps condnues to exiit, in almost all countries 
in the world, was known in the earliest agea of Greece, 
and survived every other similar form of superstitiDii, 
T— the interpretation of casual sights and sounds, which, 
as they derive all their imaginary importance from the 
difficulty of perceiving their connection with the ordi- 
nary state of things, attract notice predsely in propor- 
tion as they least deserve it. Every variation, however 
minute, from die common and anticipated tenor of life, 
was regarded as an omen denoting some remarkable turn 
of events, and was observed with the deeper interest, 
when it happened to coincide with a momentous occa- 
sion. Thus, in an assembly convened for a grave de- 
liberation, the utterance of a word associated with a 
pleasing or unwelcome thought might suspend or deter- 
mine the issue of a debate. The flight and voice of a 
bird wu never witnessed with indifference at a critical 
juncture; still less, such phenomena as thunder, light- 
ning, and eclipses. The various appearances of a victim, 
in the several stages of a sacrifice, were believed to in- 
dicate the mind of the deity to whom it was offered. 
Hence arose a system of experimental divination, which 
in later times afibrded employment for a large class of 
soothsayers. A victim was sacrificed on great occasions, 
•s the eve of an expedition, or a battle, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the event by the inspection of its entraila. 
The diviners who interpreted these ugns did not usually 
pretend to auy permanent or temporary inspiration, but 
professed to found their predictions, or advice, on rules 
discovered by experience. The flight of birds, the 
changes of the atmosphere, and tbe heavenly bodies, 
were likewise at times subject to deliberate inspection. 
But neither augury, nor the other branches of the art, 
vae so studiously cultivated, and reduced to such a 
semblance of scientific exactness, by the Greeks, as by 
the Tuscans ; and, in the Homeric age, though acci- 
dental omens are carefully noted, experimental divin- 
ation seems hardly to be known. We are even agree- 
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ably gutprued to find the poet putting into Hector's 
mouth a sentiment, which it surpassed ihe force of 
Xenophon's mind oi character to conceive : One omen it 
the best ; to fight /or one's covrtlry. Dreams abo were 
held totproceed from Jupiter, and the art of interpreting 
them gave a name to a distinct class of diviners. But 
it does not appear that oracles had }iet been founded, in 
which the established method of intercourse with the 
deity consisted in noctuniBl (isions, obtained by passing 
a night in his temple. 

The worship of heroes, which in after times forms so 
prominent a feature in the Greek religion, is not men- 
tioned hy Homer. We are very far from adopting the 
opinion that this worship waa the foundation of the 
Greek reUgion : but the views and feeUngs out of which 
it arose, seem to be clearly discernible in the Homeric 
poems. The Greek hero-worship presented two sides : 
it was an expression of religious veneration for departed 
excellence, which had exalted the deceased mortal above 
the level of his kind; and it was a tribute of affection 
and gratitude to a departed friend, kinsman, or benefac- 
tor. According to the Homeric theology, eminent virtue 
might raise a mortal even to the socie^ of the gods, as ^ 
it bad changed the nature of Hercules ', or it might 
transport him, as Menelaus and Rhadamanthys, to a 
state of blesseduess little inferior. In either case the 
person who approached so nearly to deity, was a lit ob- 
ject of similar worship. The piety of surviving friends 
displayed itself in the roost costl; offerings at the fune- 
ral pile ; and it was probably usual at a very early pe- 
riod to repeat such honours at certain intervals over the' 
grave of the deceased. Thus the tomb gradually be- 
came an altar, and sometimes the site of a temple. But 
this kind of worship was indebted for its wider difiU- 
sion to an opinion, which appears first expressed in the 
poetry of Heaiod, whospeaksof thirty thousand guardian 
d£mona,spirita of departed heroes, which are contiaually 
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vsUdng over the earth, veiled in darkneas, watching the 
deedi of men, and dispensing weal or woe. The gene- 
ral notion of a deemon comprehended every spedes of 
myBteriooB, aupematura] ageiicy, which the imagination 
had not conceived under a distinct form, and afibrded 
a ba«s for the personifying of all abstract properties and 
relations, by which they acquired an influence over the 
feelings, independent of poetical fancy. Whatever, 
either in nature or in man, excited admiration or won- 
der, by its excellence or singularity, was conudered as 
partaliing of this character. Without entering into this 
feeling, we shall be unable to comprehend the prodigality 
with which heroic honours were conferred by the Greeks, 
aa when we find the people of S^;est& erecting a chapel, 
and instituting aacriflces, at the grave of a alun eneany, 
with no other motive than his extraordinary beauty.' 
The heroes, with whom the notion of a diemon was thus 
associated, approach very near to the fairies and goblins 
of other myUiologies. Greek auperstition represented 
them as always active, sometimes beneficent, but not 
tmfrequently wanton and mischievous. 

We have dwelt the more laigdy on this sul^ject here, 
because the changes which took place in the Greek re- 
ligion after the age of Homer, a^t its external aspect, 
rather than its essential character. Its relation indeed 
to the state, to science, and to morality, did not continue 
always the tamet as fresh avenues opened for com- 
merce with foreign regions, some new oltjects of wor- 
ship were introduced : the progress of wealth and art 
multiplied and refined its rit«s : but the germ at least 
of every important religious principle and institution is 
visible in the Homeric poems. 

IV. It is not our intention Ailly to describe the state 
of knowledge and of the arts in the heroic ages, or tn 
combine all the scattered touches, by which Homer has 
illustrated it, into a picture as complete as they might 
enable ut to form. We must confine ourselves to se- 
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lecting a fev of the mott striking, which may serve to 
mark the limits of the prc^reES which the Greeka of 
this period had made in inl^ectual acqniiementa, and 
in their applicadon to the puiposei of life. 

A just, but unJiscriminating, venecation for Homer'a 
geniiu, led the Greeks of later times, when science and 
erudition flourished, but the spirit of poetry was neulj 
extinct, U> form very exa^erated notioDS of his leam. 
ing. They could not bring ihemselves to believe, that 
the divine bard, who for eo many centuries had fashioned 
the mind of Greece, whose wi»lom they had been ac- 
customed to revere from their Infancy, should have 
been ignorant of things which in their own day were 
famiUar to the vulgar, and that his conceptions of the 
objects which lay beyond the narrow range of his know- 
ledge should have been at once mean and extravaganc, 
to a degree which a more enlightened age finds it diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Strabo employs a considerable 
space in the introductory part of bis work, to refute 
Eratosthenes, who had presumed to maintain, that the 
poet's aim waa merely to afford entertainment, that his 
gei^aphical information was confined to the countries 
inhabited by Greeka, and that as in the description of 
foreign regions he had freely indulged his fancy, hia 
expositors only wasted their time in labouring to recon- 
cile his accounts with later discoveries. Strabo himself 
professes to observe a mean between this irreverent 
criticiam, and the excessive £eal of those who regarded 
Homer as a master of all arts and sciences : yet, rather 
than admit that he was not acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of geography, he does not scruple to put the most 
violent constmction on his words, and to draw the most 
improbable inferences from them. At present perhaps 
thereismoredangerof pushing the opinion of Eratosthe- 
nes loo far, than of running into the opposite extreme. 
Some modem writers seem to have assigned too narrow 
limiti to Homer's knowledge of the earth : and they 
have perhaps sometimes forgotten, that his conceptions 
of its tmlcnown regions, and of the rest of the universe. 



were prabkUy Jtrj ngae and indefinile, u weD u 
moneoiu, and luve attribated a piecudon and con- 
litbtaey to his Tiewi, whidi fae may never hare aimed 
at On the other hand it may be fairly assamed, that 
bia deseriptiont of these otgects are not mere poetical 
fictions, and that, if they do not exactly rt^icBciit the 
popular opinion, they are never nithost some graand- 
work of genersl beli^. The Homeric cosmoli^ is just 
such a scheme as mi^t faaTe been expected to be formed 
by men, who gaie upon nature with anhesitating con- 
fidence in the intimationB of thdr senses, and are satis- 
fied with the radest expedients for cxplainiiig and 
reeondlii^ them, and who willingly allow dieir imagina- 
tion to range beyond die bounds of their experience 
in seardi of the marvelloas. 

If we b^iin by endeavouring to aaeertain the extent 
of the poet's geogr^ihical knowledge, we find ourselTes 
almost coofined to Greece and the .£gean. Beyond 
this circle all is foreign and obscure : and the looseness 
with which he describes the more distant r^ons, es- 
pedally when contrasted with his accurate delineadon of 
those which were familiar to him, indicates that as to 
the others he was mostly left to depeod on Vagne 
nuDOOrs, which he might mould at his pleasure. In 
the catalogue indeed of the Trojan auxiliaries, which 
probaUy comprises all the information which the Greeks 
had acquired concerning that part of the world at the 
time it was composed, the name* of Bereral nations 
in the interior of Asia Minor are enumerated. The 
jremottet are probably the Halimniani of Alyb£, whose 
countt7 may, as Strabo suf^KUes, be that of the Cbal* 
deans on the Euxine. On the sonthem side of the 
peoJDGula the Lydans appear as a very distant tace, 
whose Isnd is therefore a fit scene for &bulous adven- 
tures ; on its confines are the hatmts of the monatrona 
Chimsra, and the territory of the Amsions : farther 
eastward the mountains of the fierce Solymi, from which 
Poseidon, on his lemm frwu the Ethiopians, descries 
the hark of Ulysses sailing on the western sea. These 
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Ethiopisni are placed b; the poet at the estremity of 
the earth ; but as they are naited by Mendaua in the 
eonne of hia wanderings, they mnat be anpposed to 
reach across to the shores of the inner sea, and to border 
on the PhfeniciailB : and it ia probtUe that the poet aa- 
signed no great extent to the inleimediate tract. We 
find no intimation that MenelauB left his ships on the 
coast of Syria, to penetrate inland. Nestor indeed speaki 
of this voyage of Menelaus in terms which, at first 
sight, might seem to indicate that the regions he visited 
were quite out of the reach of ordinary Greek naviga- 
tion : — " He has just returned from parts whence a man 
could never hope to return, when once driven into a sea 
BO vast and feuful, that even the birds come not back 
within the same year." This however is an exaggera. 
tion, which indicates only the timidity of the Greek 
mariners, not an erroneous conception of the distance. 
For elsewhere we find Ulysses describing a voyage 
which he performed in five days, from Crete to Egypt: 
and the Tapbians, though they inhabit the western side 
of Greece, are represented as engaged in piratical adven- 
tures on the coast of Phcenicia. On the other hand one 
general idea, which the poet frequently expresses with 
r^ard to these eastern lands, can scarcely have been d&. 
rived from the experience of his countrymen. He 
describes their inhabitants as not only abounding in 
wealth, but in the highest d^ree hospitable and munifi- 
cent. The palace of Menelaus is filled with the pre- 
cious presents which he has collected during his stay in 
the East : and, in the story told by Ulyssea, though hia 
comrades have provoked the Egyptians by plundering 
their fields, and he surrenders himself a, prisoner, yet 
not only is his life spared by the king, but he is loaded 
with treasures by the people. It ia perhaps of less mo- 
ment that IhePhiEDicians and Egyptians mentioned have, 
for the most part, purely Gredc names. But as to 
Egypt, it seems clear that the poet's information was 
confined to what he had heard of a river ^gyptus, and' 
a great city called Thebes. Of its distance ftoa the 
r « 
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mouth of tbe riTer be aeema to have no diitinct am- 
ceptioD.' The fertility of the soil is marked hj an 
abundant growth of poiMnous and medicinal herbi, and 
the niadom of the people by their akill in the healing 
art, in nhich they are aud to excel the rest of mankind. 
He meBtiona the isle of Pharos, but places it at a day's 
sail from the mouth of the liTcr, and Strabo, to save hia 
credit, is forced to nippose that be meant to Intimate the 
enlargement of the Delta, which Meoelaua might bare 
heard of, and which might have induced him to subati- 
tuie tiie distance by which Pharos had once been sqia- 
nted from tbe coast, for that at which he muat himself 
have found it. What part of Africa Menelaus is con- 
ceived to have Tiuted does not appear. He describes it 
as a fortunate land, in whieb the ewes yean twice a 
jear, and the larabe are homed from their birth. Tbe 
position of tbe part of Libya where Ulysse* found 
the Lotus-eaters — whoae favourite fruit still grows, 
under the name of tbe jujube, on the same coait — it 
more precisely filed by its vicinity to the land of tbe 
Cyclops ; from which it aeemi that the poet imagined 
less than a day'& voyage to intervene between Sicily and 
tb£ nearest point of Africa. It seems to be implied 
that a r^pilai traffic subsisted between Libya and 
Phcenicia. ' 

On tbe. whole we may obaeive, and it is a remark of 
some impoitance, ibat whatever Homer's knowledge et 
these eastern and southern cotmtriea may have been, 
his description of them' is extremely well fitted to ei- 
ctte curiosity concemiiig' them in his countrymen, and 
to impel the spirit of adventure in this direction. With 
the opposUe quarters of the world tbe reverse is tbe 
case. They aie either wrapt in obscurity, or presented 
under a forbidding aspect, as only to be approached 
dirongb tbe midst of perils, which make the courage of 
the hardiest qatil. Strabo argue* that Homer must 
have been acijuainced with the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
because be speaks of tbe Cimmerians as a people on 
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the margin of Ocean, near the entrance of the lower ■ 
world, who are covered with perpetual roist and cloud, 
ftod never «ee the light of the bud. In lihe manner he 
ooncludes, that the poet, who has mentioned the Euro- 
pean MjaiaoB, cannot have been a stranger to the Da- 
nube. Yet he eltewhere remarks, that in the time of 
Homer the Euxine was regarded as another ocean, and 
those who suled into it were thought to roam into aa 
diatant a region as those who proceeded beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. In fact it appears highljr probable, 
from the manner in which Homer describes the Toy^ 
of the Argonauts, dist he wm ignorant of the esistence 
of the northern shores of the Euxine, and supposed 
Jason to have sailed from the land of Metee, round the 
north of Greece and Italy, into the western sea. In 
later times the Ai^onanta were made to go up the Da- 
nuhe, and then to descend by mother arm into die 
Adriatic. But Homer was probably not so well in- 
formed as to see any need for such a fiction. On the 
western ride of Europe, the compaHs of his knowledge 
seems to be bounded by a few points not very far dis- 
tant from the coast of Greece. A modem writer has 
even attempted to prove that the author of the Odyssey 
was so imperfectly acquainted with the group of island 
among which the kingdom of Ulysses lay, as to asugn 
a totally false position to Ithaca itself.' It seems, how- 
ever, possible to recondle his descriptions accurately 
enough with its real site.^ The northern part of the 
Adriatic he appears, as we have observed, to consider as 
a vast open sea. The opinion which has generally pre- 
vailed among both the ancients and the modems, that 
in describing the marvellous island of the Phsadans he 
had Corcyrain view, seems to have no better foundation 
than the desire of assigning a definite locality to the 

^ Vofllckn, Utber Homeriacfu QeagrapMiet c- W. The moiL foluAbla 
work «i Uili Hibiect iftei Voo. 11 U alio tcct lornsdli troilnl b; Dkert, 
Georfimint der Orier*™ n. Sartmr, lol L 

>Tnlili the object of a little varl:, Viier iai HomcritclK laaka^ tij K 
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poet** flctioni': at, in the itone spirit, grett puna lure 
been taken to investigate the abodes of Ciree and of 
CalypM. The aitoation of Coxcjra imj have been rtxj 
well known to him: but it was not that which he le- 
qniied for his nicadaiu: and hence no conchuion cm 
be wfelj dnwn athet for or against his geogn^hEcal 
leaniing, from the freedom with which he has piinted 
die wonders of their island. Futher weMward, Sicily 
and the southern extremity of Italy are represented as 
the limits of all ordinsry navigstion. Beyond lies ■ 
vast sea, whicli ^readi to the very confines of nature 
and apace. Sicily itself, at least its more remote parts, 
is inhabiled by various rsfxs of gigantic cannibals: 
whether, at the same time, any of the tribes who really 
preceded the Greeks in the occupation of the island 
were known to be aetded on the eastern side, is not tex- 
tein, though the Sicds and Sicania are mentioned in 
the Odyssey. The marvds with which the poet has 
embellished this part of his narrative, were no doubt 
nggested by some real features in the nature of the 
acenei described, a* the dangers of the s&aits and the 
appearance of the volcanic islands on the northern coast; 
but the boldness of his fictions seems to prove that he 
is only giving sh^ie to an indistinct rumour. Yet the 
copper mines of Temeaa are already so celebrUed as lo 
attract the Tqihians, who carry iron to barter fi>r it.^ 
But Italy, as well as Greece, appeaia, according to the 
poet's notions, to be bounded on tlie north by a formid- 
able waste of waters. 

When we proceed to inquire how the imagination of 
die people filled up the void of its experience, and de- 
termined the form of the unknown world, we find that 
the rudeneaa of its conceptions conespondB to the scan- 

' ibDwn b; fiatata: Weick«r, 
OD HmKir^ FhEictiM, In a« 

. „_,_„., __ Bui I And It verr difficult to 

UMBt 10 hii poriliaD, Khich he ndivU mwntlT ulr on etrmnlecled 
■miiBdi, thM Ok poet doa not meiu to RDTOHnt SdiciU u ui liUnd. 
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tlia oplDfain of IlWH who took It IOt ■ town In Cjpnu, 
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tineu of its informatitHi. The pwt of the eirth ex- 
posed to the beami of the Bun. WM undoubtedly con- 
sidered, not as ■ Bpberied, but u a plane Buifacei onl^ 
varied by its hei^U and h<dlows ; and, aa litde can it 
be doubted, that the form of Ihia surface was deler- 
mined hy that of the visible horizon. The whole orb 
is girt by the ocean, not a larger sea, but a deep river, 
which, drculating with constant but gentle flux, sepa- 
rates the world «f light and Ufe from ibe realma of 
darkness, dreams, and death. No feature in the Ho- 
meric chart is more distinctly prominent than this ; 
hence tlie divine artist terminates (he shield of Achillea 
with a circular stripe, representing the mtghtg strength 
of th» riner ooenn, and ali the epithets which the poet 
applies to it are auch aa belong eitcluaively to a river. 
It is by DO means easy to account for this notion, even 
if it shoold be supposed to have arisen before the Gredu 
were acquainted with the Asiatic continent: Ua still 
they saw nothing but land to the north; and even if 
diey imagined the eartii to be encompassed by waters, 
there was nothing to si^est the thought of a limitary 
river. It would rather teem that they most have been 
led to it in endeavouring to explain the or^n of the 
liquid element by tracing it to a single source, which 
would naturally be fixed at the extremity of the earth. 
And accordingly Homer describes all the other rivera, 
all springs and wells, and the salt main itself, as issuing 
from the ocean stream, which might be supposed to feed 
tbem by subterraneous channels. Still it is very diffi- 
cult to form a clear conception of this river, or to aay 
how the poet supposed it to be bounded. Ulysses 
passes into it from the western sea: but whether the 
point at which he enters is a month or opening, or the 
two waters are only separated by an invisible line, ad- 
mits of much doubt. On the fiuther aide however is 
land : but a land of darkneas, which the sun cannot 
'pierce, a land of Cimmerians, the realm of Hades, 
inhabited by the shades of the departed, and by 
the fkmily of dreams. As to the other dimensitou 
f * 
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of die earth, the poet a^nb ni no ioforniatioii, ind it 
would be difficult to decide, whether a cjlinder or a 
oone approaijiea neireit to the figure whioh he maj 
have asaigned to it; and as litUe does he intimate in 
what tnaDner he conceives it to be inpported. BoC 
within it waa hollowed another vaat receptacle for de- 
parted iptiita, perhapB die proper abode of Hades. Be- 
neath this, and as far below the earth as heaven wu 
above It, laf the atill more murky pit of Tartarus, 
secured by its iron gates and brsaen floor, the dungeon 
reserved by Jupiter for hia implacable enemiea. 

The waters of Ocean, as they nourish the earth, also 
renovate and porify the lustre of the heavenly fires, 
among which one only never repairs its waste in the 
refreshing bath. The sun rises — it would seem, oat of 
a spacious read), which the rivw makes in theeaat — to 
perform his journey over the vault of heaven. The 
luminary Itself is perpetnaUy confonnded with die 
power which animates it, or controls its career. But 
the god does not appear under the form of a charioteer, 
who, as he cUmbs the heights of ether, darta bis beams 
on the earth: nor is it certain how the poet conccaved 
the close of his dally task to be connected with its re- 
newal. There is no intimation that he was supposed tn 
descend below the snrface of tbe earth, n<H indeed would 
such a revolution be consistent with the other parts of 
the mnndane system. If the necessity of some addi- 
tional BUppotition, to explain the vicissitude of day and 
night, had been observed, it was probably met by a fic- 
tion similar to that whioh became current in later times. ' 
The poet MimnermuB, who flourished between the se- 
▼enth and sixth century B. C, may only have expressed 
an idea which had been long famihar to the Greeks, 
when he sang of the golden bowl which Hephsstus had 
wrought and liimiahed with wings, as s floating couch 
for tbe god of day, who, after finishiag his task, reposes 
in the enchanted vessel, and is rapidly transported aret 
the sur&ce of the vratn tiom the abode of the He^- 
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ridei to the luid of the Ethiopians, where he finds 
another chariot and fresh steeds waiting to receive him. 

It does not appear that the poet was aware of any 
distinction wortli his notice, between the northern and 
the southern half of the terrestrial plane; but the re- 
gions sulijeet to the immediate influence of the rising 
and setdng lun are ECenes of wonder, and peopled by a 
peculiar race. The adjacent shores or islands are blessed 
with a double portion of light and beat, and teem with 
inexhaustible fertility. The Elysian plain, though not 
far remote from the land of darkness and dreams, en- 
joys an uninterrupted eerenity of atmosphere. The 
people that inhabits these favoured regions of the ex~ 
treme east and west, attests the neighbourhood of the 
«nn by their swarthy complexion, which is expressed by 
their name of Ethiopians; the gods themselves some> 
times leave their celestial home to share the plenty of 
Ihdr banquela, and to honour their piety and innocence. 
It has been supposed that a rumour of a dark -coloured 
race, on the eastern shores of the Euxine, may have 
■u^ested the thought of the fabulous Ethiopians: but . 
their colour was determined by their position, and the i 
seats of perfect innocence and justice could only be' fixed | 
at the farthest ends of the earth. These Ethiopians ' 
became the model of a similar, perfect, happy, and long- 
lived race, which inhahited a paradise in the extreme 
north, sheltered from the blasts of Boreas by a barrier 
of mountains; and when the Greeks became 'acquainted 
with the African tribes, Ethiopia was ihifted to the 
shores of the southern sea, where, in the reign of Cara- 
byses, a people was believed to exist of extraordinary 
beauty, stature, and longevity, in whose country gold 
was more plentiftd than copper, the table of the sun 
yielded every day spontaneously a banquet of various 
meals, and a soft and fiagrant spring supplied an elixir 
of life. 

Some of the epithets which Homer applies to the 
heaven, seem to imply that he considered it as a solid 
vault of metal. But it is not necessary to construe 
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diese epitbeti so literally, nor to draw any such infer- 
ence from his description of Atlas, who holdt the Iqft]/ 
pUlarr which keep earth and heaven atunder. Yet it 
would se«D], from the manner in which the height of 
heaven i* compared with the depth of TartaniB, tiiat 
the region of Ught was thought to hare certain hounds. 
The sutnmit of the Theualian Olympaa was regarded 
as the highest point on the earth, and it is not always 
carefully distinguished from the aerian regions above. 
The idea of a seat of the gods — perhaps derived from 
a more ancient tradition, in which it was not attached 
to any geographical site — eeems to be indistinctly 
Uended in the poet's mind with that of the real moun- 
tain. Hence HephKStus, when hurled from the IhreS' 
hdd of Jupiter's palace, falls from mora to noon, from 
noon to dewy eve, before he drops on Lemnos ; and Ju' 
^ler speaks of suapending the earth by a chain from the 
top of Olympus. 

A wider compaaa of geographical knowledge, and 
more enlarged vievrs of nature, would scarcely have been 
consistent with the state of navigation and commerce 
which the Homeric poems represent. The poet ex- 
presses the common feeUogs of an age when the voyages 
of the Greeks were mostly con6ned to the £gean, in 
the language used by Nestor in speaking of the wan- 
derings of Menelaua. So when Troy is said to be at a 
vast ^stance from the Achvan land, this is not to be 
considered merely as the judgment of an Ithacaii shep- 
herd. We find the Greeks after the fall of Troy earnestly 
d^berating at Lesbos on the long voyage which lay be- 
fbre them, and uncertain whedier they ahall cross die 
open sea from the north of Chios to Eubcea, or steer 
•long the coast by Cape Mimaa. The former course is 
adopted, and on their arrival at Genestua they o^r 
many victims to Poseidon, in gratitude for having been 
brought in safety over so great a eea. It accords with 
thli view of the distance, that the failure of the first 
cxpeilition against Troy was attributed to a mistake of 
the pilotSj who guided the fleet to the coast of Mysia, 
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ioHtead of tbe kingdom of Friant. The TesseU of the 
beroes, aod probably of the poet's contemporarieK, were 
slender half-decked boats: accotdiDg to the calculation 
of Thucydides, who seeme to suspect exaggeration, the 
largett contained ISO men, the greatest nuinher of. 
rowers mentioned in the catali^e : hut we find twenty 
rowers spoken of as a usual complement of a good ship. 
The maat was movable, and was only hoisted to take 
advantage of a fair wind, and at the end of a day's voy- 
age was again deposited in its appropriate leceptacle. 
In the day-time, the Greek mariner commonly followed 
the windings of the coasts, or shot across from headland 
to headland, or from isle to isle: at night his vesiid 
was usually put into port, or hauled up on tbe beach; 
for though on clear nights he might prosecute his voy- 
age as well as by day, yet should the sky be overcast his 
course was inevitably lost. Engagements at sea are 
never mentioned by Homer, though he so frequently 
alludes to piratical excursions. They were probably of 
rate occurrence: but as they must sometimes have been 
inevitable, the gallies were provided with long poles for 
such occasions. The approach of winter put a stop to 
all ordinary navigation. Hesiod fixes the time for lay- 
ing up the merchant ship, covering it with stones, tak- 
ing out the rigging, and hanging the rudder up by tbe 
fire. According to him, the fair season lasts only Stty 
days: some indeed venture earlier to sea, but a prudent 
man will not then trust his substance to the waves. 

The practical astronomy of the early Greeks con- 
dBted of a few observBtions on the heavenly bodies, 
the appearances of which were most conspicuously con* 
nected with the common occupations of life. The 
snccession of light and darkness, the recurring phase* 
of the moon, and the vicissitude of the seasons, pre- 
sented three regular periods of time, which, though all 
equally forced on the attention, were not all marked 
with equal distinctness by sensible limits. From the 
first, and down to the age of Solon, the Greeks seem to 
have roeanired their months in the natural way, by the 
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intervtl between one appearance of the new moon and 
the next Hence, their months were of unequal dur- 
ation ; }et the; might he described in roond nimibert 
■i contiating of thirty day* ; aod Heiiod ipetb of ■ 
thirtieth day, as if it belonged to every month : a mode 
of tpealdng which, though it has occasioned dispute 
among modem wrilen, was not liable to be miaunder- 
Btood by hia contemponries, even if he hai not himself 
fiuniahed a bint for comctiDg it.' The computation of 
the days of the month seems to have been important 
only in a religioua point of view, partly through the 
popular Buperstitidon, which stamped «ach day of the 
month with It* pecnliar character of good or evil omen, 
and partly through the sacred traditdoDB which fixed the 
feslivalB of certain deidei on certain days. Besiod de- 
votes a part of his poem on husbandry to the days of 
the month, which heenomerates, and describes according 
to their virions imaginary properties, and he enjoins 
every *master of a house to take careful note of them 
tot the instruction of his domestici. It was soon ob. 
•erved that the revolutions of the moon were far from 
aSbrdiag an exact measure of the apparent annual re- 
volntion of the son, and that if this were taken to be 
equal to twelve of the former, the lessons woold pssa 
in succession through all the months of the year. This 
in itself would have been no evil, and would have oc- 
cadoned no disturbance in the business of life. Seen 
under the Greek sky, the ttars were scarcely less con., 
■picuoua objects than the moon itself; some of the 
most strildng groups were early observed and named, 
and served, by their risings and settings, to regulate the 
laboDTB of the husbandmsn and the adventure* of Uie 
•eaman. But though far such purposes it was not ne- 
cessary to B4in*' ^ order of the lunar months to diat 
of the seasons, the interests of religion aeem to have le. 
qniredthatthisshouldbedone. The spirit of a ceremonial 

' Br Ok line TM, ifr'Si, i.t.Jt. ucDt^ag toIBAi^ lnla|)nt(tia<(BM^ 
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worship piMcribes s rigid adberence to the established 
ritea, in all theii forms and drcumstuices ; and ac- 
cording!; it wu not held sufficient for the due cele- 
faraticn of a sacred festival among the Greeks, that it 
took place on • stated da; of the month, if it did not 
also conform to the ancient rule in the season of the 
year. This is the remark indeed of a late Greek 
writer, bat it is lo coniistent with the whole character 
of the earliest religion of his countrymen, that it may 
safely be adopted, and applied to the remotest times.' 
Hence, it is highly probaUe that, even before the time 
of Homer, the Gred[s had hegaa to compensate for the 
defect of the lunar year, by the occsuonal addition of 
tm intercalary month. In the dinsion of the seasons 
Homer seems to make no distinction between summer 
and autumn: and the goddesses who preside over them 
• — the Hours — were originally three in number. Their 
name was not yet given to portions of tlie day ; these 
the poet usually dMcribes by the civil occupations be- 
longing to tliem ; as, the morning by the fiUing of the 
market-place, the noon, as the time when the wood- 
cutter rests JTom his toil, and takes his repast, the 
evening, as the unyoking of the oxen, or as the time 
when the judge quits the seat of justice. In the night 
the stars, u they supplied the place of a calendar to 
the husbandman, served as a clock for those whose habits 
made them conversant with the aspect of the heavens. 

Commerce appears in Homer's descriptions to be 
familiar enough to the Greeks of the heroic age, but 
not to be held in great esteem. We find Ulysses 
taunted by one of the PhRacians, though themselves a 
maritime people, as a person whose appearance be- 
tokened that he was more used to command sailors in a 
merchant vessel, to take chai^ of a cargo, and to keep 
an eye on the outlays and the profits of a voyage, than 
to engage in athletic sports. And in sach a capacity 
Ulysses, relating his fictitious adventures, describes 
himself as having been onc« employed by a Phoenician ; 

> Oeminiu, lug. S., quoted ttj Iddar, L p. SS& 
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but in tbe ume namdTe he mendoiu widi pride, dia^ 
though left ui orphan with a Ter7 slender provinon, 
he could nerer hetr to applj hinudf to taj peaceful 
occupation for acquiring wealth at home: ^ipa were 
hie delight, and he had made many expeditions from 
Crete to foreign parts, but alwayi with armed comrades, 
to eorich himaelf with the plunder of the coasts which 
he viated. Yet in the Odyise; we find the goddeM, 
who assumes the person of a Taphian chief, professing 
that she is on her way to Temesa, with a cargo of iron 
to be exchanged for copper : and in the Iliad, Jason's 
son, the prince of Lemnoa, ^ipeara to carry on an ac- 
tive traffic with the Greeks before Troy. He sends a 
number of ships freighted with wine, for which &e 
purchasers pay, some in copper, some in iron, some tn 
hides, some in cattle, some in slsTes. Of the use of 
money the poet gives no hint, either in this description 
or elsewhere. He speaks of the prectous metals only 
as commodities, the value of which was in all cases de- 
termined by weight. The Odyssey represents Phte- 
nician traders as regnlarly frequenting the Greek ports ' : 
bnt as PhcEnidan Blaves are sometimes brought to 
Greece, so the Fh<enicians do not scruple, even where 
they are received as friendly merchants, to carry away 
Greek children into slavery.' 

The general impresuon which the Homeric pictum 
of society leave on tbe reader is, that many of ibe use* 
fill arts — that is, those subservient to the animal wuita 
or enjoyments of life — had already reached such a stage 
of refinement, as enabled the affluent to live, not merely 
in rude plenty, but in a conuderable degree of luxury 
and splendour. The dwellings, fiimituie, clothing 
armour, and other such property of the chiefs, aie eota-. 
monly described as magnificent, costly, and el^ian^ 
both as to the materials and workmanship. We are 
struck not only by the apparent profusion of the pre- 
doua metals, and other rare and daszUng otqects, in ths 
houses of the great, hut by the skill and ingenuity 
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which aeem to be exerted in working them up into 
convenient and graceful formB. Great caution how- 
ever ia evidently neceaaary in drawing inferences from 
theae dcBcriptionB, aa to the atate of the arta in the 
heroic agea. The poet has treasures at his dispoaal, 
which, as they coat him nothing, he may scatter with 
mn unsparing hand. It dependa entirely upon himself 
with what degree of magnificence he shall adorn the 
various scenes which he depicts. Nor has he need of 
any real modelsj to enable him to give a minute de- 
acription of the most elaborate works. A very rude 
performance may sometimes be sufGcient to suggest to 
him Dew combioalions, more ingenious and artificial 
than any which his own experience had ever brought 
under hia eye. These remarks are all applicable to 
Homer. The shield made by Hephsstns for Achillea 
cannot be considered as a specimen of the progress of 
art, since it is not only the work of a god, but is fabric- 
ated on an extraordinary occasion, to excite the ad- 
miration of men : and the figures in silver and gold 
which adorn the fairy palace of Alcinous, and which 
in part at least are ascribed to the same divine artist, 
are undoubtedly such as the poet had never beheld in 
any human habitation. But, beside this doubt, as to 
the degree in which his imagination may have over- 
atepped reality in hia descriptions of such objects, an- 
other is Bi^ested by several paasagea, which might 
lead us to suppose that, even where he had some real 
patterns before him, they were the productions not of 
Grecian, but of foreign art. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that if, as is at least most probable, he was an Asiatic 
Greek, be may have been familiar with many things 
which were very little known among his European 
countrymen before the Trojan war. The palace of 
Menelaus is all glittering with gold and silver, with 
ivory and amber; but its splendour excites astonish- 
ment in Telemacbus : though his father's house is de< 
scribed as a princely mansion, and though he had just 
left Nestor's royal residence, he can only compare it 
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widi what he has been accnitomed to conceive of Jove'i 
palace in Olympui. We learn however that theae 
■umptnouB onumeDla have for the moit part been 
brought hf Menelaui from foreign landi. 3o ^e breast- 
plate of Agamemnon, which ii not only ungularly rich 
in it* materiala, but adorned with el^ant figures, wai a 
present which he had received from Cyprua. Indeed, 
it ia dear that the poet attributes such a auperiority to 
aevctal Eutem nations, more eipecially to the Phce- 
niciaaa, not only in wealth, but in knowledge and akiU, 
that, compared with their prc^reaa, the arU of Greece 
aeem to he in their infancy. The deamption of a 
Phienician ' Tessel, which cornea la a Greek island 
freighted with trinketa, and of the manner in whidi a 
lady of die higheit rank, and her Mrrsnts, handle and 
gate on one of the foreign omaroenia, present the image 
of aucb a commerce as Europeans carry on with the 
ialanders of the South Sea. It looks ai if artielei of 
this kind at least were eagerly coveted, and that thera 
were no means of procuring them at home. 

Such an inferiority may however be admitted, with- 
out BuppAing that the Greeks were altogether dependent 
on foreigners, even for works which demanded a high 
d^ree of skill. It is possible that Homer's pictures of ' 
the heroic style of living may be too highly coloured, 
but there is reason to believe that they were drawn from 
the life. He may have been somewhat too lavish of 
the precious metals; but some of the others, par* 
ticularly copper, were perhaps more abundant than in 
later times : heaide copper and iron, we find steel and 
tin, which the Fhcenicians appear already to have 
brought from the west of Europe, frequently mentioned. 
There can be no doubt, that the Industry of the Greeka 
bad long been employed on these materials. There is 
no ground for supposing thst the commerce which 
Homer representa them as carrying on with the Ph<B- 
nicians, was of very recent origin, and it could scarcdy 
fail soon to rouse their native ingenuity to imitate and 
rival Phoenician art. We ma; therefore readily be. 
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lieve that, even in the heroic timei, the worfca of Greek 
artiEuiB already bore the Etamp of the nadonslgeoim. In 
BoiDe important points, the truth of Homer's deimptioDS 
hai been confirmed hj monuments, brought to light 
within our own memory, of an architecture which was 
most probably contemporary with the events which he 
celebrated. The remains of Mycenae and other ancient 
dties seem sul&ciently to attest the fidelity with which 
he has represented the general character of that mag. 
niflcence which the heroic chieftains loved to display. 
They seem to show that Bpacious buildings of a peculiar 
conatrtiction, lined within with plates of metal, and 
without richly adorned with marble, were frequently 
erected for the reception of the treasures amassed by the 
great'; and they were probably filled widi chBriots, 
vessels, and oiher works of art, worthy of such costly 
receptacles, which must have been in great part pro- 
ductions of native industry. On the other hand, the 
same poems aSbrd several strong indications that, tiiough 
in the age which they deacribej inch arts were perhaps 
rapidly advancing, they cannot then have been so long 
familiar to the Greeks as to be very commonly prac* 
daSd ; and that a skilful srtiflcer was rarely found, and 
was consequently viewed with great admiration, sad 
occupied a high rank in society. Thus the craft of the 
carpenter appears to be exceedin^y honourable. He ii 
classed with the soothsayer, the physician, and the 
bard, and like them is frequently sent for ftoro a difr- 
tance.^ The son of a person eminent in this craft ia 
not mixed with the crowd on the field of battle, but 
comes forward among the most distinguished warriors,' 
And as in itself it seems to confer a sort of nobility, so 
it is practised by the most illustrious chiefs. Ulysses is 
represented as a very skilful csrpeDter, He not only 

' Thb Ionian u to the d«itLnatiDn of the TreuuTy, M tl li commonlj 
utied, ot Atrcui, at Htc«i2. and of other rimil^T iCruE^urei, wLiich fa 
BoinuiaeAbiUaeUer.hhiiArclidiilogieiltrlCiaul.MDi DIh« wiirt:L hu 
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builda the boat in which he leaves the iakad of Calypso, 
but in his own palace caives a singular bedstead out of 
the truuk of a tree, which he inlays with gold, silver, 
and ivory. Another chief, Epeus, was ctJebrated as the 
builder of the wooden horse in which the heroes were 
concealed at the taking of Troy. The goddess Athene 
was held to preside over this, la over all manual arts, 
^and to favour those who excelled in it with her inspiring 
counsels. 

Though war was the chief buEiness and delight of 
the heroic ages, it appears to have been very far from 
being reduced to any form deserving the name of an 
art. This is nearly all that we can collect from Ho- 
mer's descripLions of battles and si^es, though military 
^airs compose the whole subject of the Iliad. We 
learn much as to the combata of the chiefs, but little or 
nothing as to the engagements of the armies. Some- 
times indeed the poet seems to attach great imporunce 
to the compact array of the troops ; and he contrasts the 
silent and steady advance of the Greeks with the noisy 
march of the Trojans. But the issue of the conflict is 
always decided eidicr by the immediate interposition of 
the gods, or by the personal valour of the heroes. The 
common warriors serve only as figures in the back- 
ground, to fill up the picture. A single hero of eminent 
prowess can put a whole army to flight. Nettor, as 
the most experienced general, takes the lead in the 
councils ; and in the tenth year of the war he proposea 
a new order of battle, according to the natural or po-' 
litical divisions of the army ; but no result appears to 
follow from the adoption of this plan. T^e strength 
and dexterity displayed by the chieftains in wielding 
their ponderous weapons, are almost supernatural, yet 
they are probably not much exaggerated, and may be 
conceived as the efl'ect of a long application to chival- 
rous exercises ; and they serve to explain the terror 
with which a whole host might be inspired by the pre- 
sence of a single enemy. The principal heroes are still 
more distinguished from the throng by their chariots or 
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can, the use of which ia the moat Htrildi^ feature in 
the hennc warfare: on the field of Troy, horses are 
not employed for any other purpose. It does not ap- 
pear that they were lued, lilte those of the ancieut 
Britons, to throw theenenny's ranks into disorder. The 
warrior stood in his car by the side of his charioteer, 
and fiomedmes fought in that position ; but he coin- 
nonly aligbled at the approach of a formidable ant- 
agonist, and then mounted again for pursiiit or fiigbt. 
But it is not easy to conceive how these operations were 
conducted, so as to avoid extreme confuidon and con- 
tinoai disaBters. U is still more aurpriaing to find that 
the Trojans, on one occasion, think of urging their 
horses, which naturally shrink from the danger, over a 
deep and broad diich, with palisades and a wall on the 
opposite side.' No mention occurs of any artificial 
means for the attack of fortified towns. If the walls 
were too strong, or too well defended to tie scaled, the 
besiegers were compelled to wait for an opportuni^'of 
effecting an entrance by aurpriee or stratagem. The 
walls of Troy are of extraordinary strength, and for 
years defy the assaults of the Greeks, though at first 
greatly superior in numbers. Patroclus however 
thrice attempts to mount by one of the outer buttresses, 
but is repulsed by the arm of the tutelary god. When 
the whole of the Trojan army is about to pass the night 
without the city. Hector directs the boys and old men 
to keep guard on the walls, to prevent a surprise which 
they had cause to apprehend from a detachment of the 
enemy; but he does not tske a Bimilar precaution for 
the protection of his troops, who have no security but 
their own vigilance against a hostile attack. The art 
of a general seems to have consisted more in concerting 
ambuscades, and other stratagems and surprises, dian in 
providing against them. 

The chances of war give occasion, as might be ex- 
pected, for frequent allusions to the healing art. The 
Greek army contains two chiefs who have inherited coo. 

• 'g 



« ^n io UuB Art fh»n their father EaculApiiu; 
tad Achilles hu been ao well instructed in it b; CUron, 
that Patrochu, to whom he haa imparled hia knowledge, 
is able to supplj their place. But the processes de- 
scribed in thi» and other eases show that there might 
often be the least danger fn»n the treatment of the 
most unptsctiied bonds. The operation of exQ-actiag 
4 we^MNi from the wound, with ■ boife, seems not to 
have been etmudered aa one which demanded peculiar 
■kill ; the science of the phyBidaD was chieflj dleplafed 
in the ^)plication of medicinal herbs, by which he 
stanched the blood, and eased the pain. When Uljssea 
has been gored bjr a wild boar, his friends first bind up 
the hurt, and th^ use a charm for stopping the flow of 
blood. As the popular credulity excestiTely Exaggerated 
the virtue of medicinal herbs, ao certain regions were 
supposed to be particularly favourable to their growth, 
and the same lands were celebrated for their deadly 
poiaona. So the south of TheEsaly, where Chiron col- 
lected the potent drags with which he furnished Escu- 
lapius. ' The name of Ephyra, which anciently 
bdonged to several parts of Greece, as welt as to a town 
ot district in Epirus, was especially associated with this 
bdief. The Thesprotian Ephyra indeed is only men- 
tioned as a land of poisons : but the Elean Ephyra was 
in the kingdom of Augeas, whose daughter Agamed^ — 
like Medes, who belongs as well to the Corinthian 
Ephyra, as to the soudi of Thessaly — knew every 
medicine on the face of the earth. ^ The same property 
was attributed, as we have seen, to the soil of X^ypt, 
where Helen recdved many excellent drugs from 
Polydamna ; and among them one, the description of 
which seems to prove that the Greeks, in the time of 
Homer, were acquainted with the virtues of opium. 
These ioatances also indicate that, if in Greece every 
man ms not a phymciau, as in Egypt, the art, such as 

1 See nndar, Fjth. IIL J iinilUicftumeiilo('DlciHn:huioDFelU>li,iUtlie 
(•anr CnSHT'i Mdiumala. 
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it was, waa MfVequeatlj and HucceBrfiill; practised by 
tbewMKn. 

We have already teen that spreral of the arts which 
originally roinistered only to pfayucal wants, had been 
M> far reAned before tiie lime of Homer, that their pn>- 
dnctjona gratifled the sense of beauty, and served tat 
ornament as well aa for use. Hence our curiosity ii 
awakened to inquire to what extent those arts, wliidi 
became in later time* the highest glory of Greece, in 
which she yet stands unrivalled, were cultivated in the 
same period. Unfortunatdy, the information which the 
poet affords on thia subject is so scanty and olKcure, aa 
to leave room on many points for a wide difference of 
opinion. If we begin with his own art, of which his 
own poetry is die moat ancient apecimen extant, we 
find several hints of its earlier condition. It was held 
in the highest honour among the heroes. The bard ia 
one of those persona whom men send for to very dis- 
tant parte : his preaence is welcome at every feast: it 
Beems as if one was attached to die service of every great 
family, and treated with an almost religious respect ; 
Agamemnon, when he sets out on tlw expedition to 
Troy, reposes the most important of all tnuts in the 
bard whom he leaves at home. It wonid even seem as 
if poetry and music were thought fit to form part of a 
princely education; for Achilles is found amusing himself 
with singing, while he touches the same instrument 
with which the bardi constantly accompany their 
strains. The general character of dus heroic poetry is 
also distinctly marked : it is of the narrative kind, and 
its subjects are drawn from the exploila or adventures 
of renovmed men. ' Each song is described aa a short 
extemporaneoua efiimon ; — the newest is aaid to be 
the most extolled ; — but yet seems to have been 
rounded into a little whole, such as to satisQr the hear- 
er's immediate curiosity. There was however another 

ii. 3M.), tiut UliHH hu uu hli itonr dUl- 
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Uud of poetr; existing at the esme peiiod, though pr»- 
iiMj of much eulier origin, and lecognieed by Homer, 
though he noticeB it much more sparingly, — die Mcred 
poetry, which had perhaps been transinitted from the 
ancient baids, who were celebrated in the Greek 
traditions as founders of religious rites, and devoted to 
the aerrice of the gods. It was probably with hymns 
drawn from this source that the anger of Apollo was to 
be soothed by the Greeks who were sent with a heca- 
tomb to his temple at Chryse. The Odyasey affords a 
Tery interesting example of a third kind of poetry, in 
a little poem with which Demodocus entertains the 
Fhsacians, and which is given as if in the very words 
of the bard. It describes, not any actions of mortals, 
but a scene in Olympus : the narrative is conducted in 
a strain of licentious levity, and the principal persons 
are placed in ludicrous situadons. It is not improbable 
that tiiis specimen illustrates the manner in which sub- 
jects, properly belonging to the aacred poetry, were 
adapted, by a dififerent mode of treatment, to profane 
occasions, and to a mixed company. 

Poetry and music are, in dis period, as they long 
continueid to be, almost inseparably united: the latter art 
commonly appears only as an humble attendant on the 
former, which Berves to prepare the audience, and to 
heighten the inspiration of the bard. It is uncertain 
whether the sound of flutes and pipes, which reaches 
the ear of Agamemnon from the Trojan station, 
ought to be considered aa an exceptioa. In the de- 
acripdon of a wedding feast, in the Iliad, inatrumenle of 
diStrent kinda are comtuned to accompany a dance 
and a dioral song. Dancing waa very frequently thus 
united with music and poetry ; and the art appear! to 
have been very carefully cultivated, aa that which, on 
public occasions, formed the youth of both aexea' into 
regular groups, and exhibited their agility in graceAiI 
and harmonious movements. The early love of the 
Greeks for such spectacles was undoubtedly connected, 
with that peculiar perception of beauty, which subse- 
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quentlj nnfalded itself in their statuary, add bad no 
slight influence on its devetopement. 

It would not he equally clear, if we had nn other 
source of information ^an Homer's descriptions, 
whether in his time architecture had arrived at such a 
stage, as to deserve a place among the fine arts. There 
are two kinds of huildings which he frequently mentions, 
ttnd which afforded the amplest room for the display of 
architectural skill — the palaces of the chiefs, and tha 
temples of the gods. But even with respect to the 
private dwellings, which are oFtenest described, the 
poet's language barely enables us to form a general 
notion of their ordinary plan, and affords no conception of 
the style which prevailed in them, or of their effect on the 
eye. It seems indeed probable, from Ae manner in which 
he dwells on their metallic ornaments, that the higher 
beauty of proportion was but little required or under- 
stood ; and it is, perhaps, strength and convenience, 
rather than elegance, that he means to commend, ia 
Bpeaklng of the fair house which Paris had built for 
himself with the aid of the most skilful masons of 
Troy- ' As to the temples — the dwellings, or bouses, 
of the gods, as they are frequently called^ — the pre- 
cise ' nature of their construction is even still more 
obscure; thoi^h it seems probable that the jr did not very 
materially dl&br in their exterior from the princely 
mansions, and that they resembled them in several 
points of their internal distribution. ^ The principal 
features which may be collected from Homer's allusions, 
are, that they were, in general, at least partially 
roofed * : some, as that of Apollo at Delphi, contained 
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great treuuiea ; and that of the ume god at Troy had 
an innerniogt Eattctnary. ' The doots of the temple of 
Athene at Troy are opened by the priesteBs, when an 
oSbring is to be made to the goddess : and in general 
the idea of a temple is coustantly assodated not only 
with that of Bacrifices, bat with that of permanent 
Totive ofFerings ^, condsling of robea, vessek, and other 
valuable productions of art, which must have reqwired 
both iafe custody and shelter, and wonid consequently 
contribute to determine the form of the building. All 
d)is however, though it may ierve to iUuatrale the 
general pn^^eu of refinement, does not mnch assist in 
fixing the station which architecture held among the 
arts. But if the lemaint which we have already 
noticed, of the buildings known under the name of 
Treasuries, are rightly referred to the heroic ages, they 
leem to justify the belief, that elegance of design, and 
architectural decorations, could not have been wholly 
wanting in the lacred edifices of the same period.^ 

An equally interesting and difficult question pre- 
aenia itself, as to the degree In which Homer and hia 
contemporaries were conversant with the imitative arts, 
and particularly with representationa of the human fbrm. 
We find such representations, on a small ccale, frequently 
described. The garment woven by Helen contdned a 
number of battle scenes; as one presented by Penelope 
to Ulysses was embroidered with a picture of a chase. 
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wrought with gold threads. The shield of Achilles was 
divided into coinpartnients, exhibiting many complicated 
groups of Agureti : and though this was a masiteTpiece 
of HephKStug, it would lead us to believe that the poet 
must have seen nianjr less elaborate and difficult works 
of a like nature. But throughout the Homeric poems 
there occurs only one distinct allusion to a ttatue, as a 
work of human art. The robe which the Trojan queen 
offers to Achen^ in her temple, is placed by the priestess 
on the knees of the goddess, who was therefore repre- 
Bented in a sitting posture.' Even this, it may be said, 
proves nothing as to the Greeks : but, not to. mention 
that the religion and manners of the Trojans are 
entirely Greek, there is no reason for suspecting, that 
the numerous legends which ascribed an antiquity far 
more remote than the Trojan war to many of the' 
Greek idols, were grounded on a totally mistaken view 
of the ancient religion. The golden statues of youths, 
erected on altars, or pedestals, in the palace of Alcinous, 
to hold the torches which lighted the hall at night, since, 
like the silver dogs which guariied the doors, they must 
be considered as the work of Hephcestus, do not per- 
hapa strictly belong to this inquiry, any more than the 
female figures which the god had made of the same 
material, and had endued with motion, thought, and 
speech, to support his steps. They can only be admit. 
ted as additional indications that the poet was not a 
stranger to such objects. But as all accounts agree 
that the earliest productions of statuary, among the 
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Greeks, ind perhaps among every other people, were 
eoneecrated to the service of religion, we >re here only 
concerned with the state of this ait in the Homeric age, 
as applied to its noblest use, that of exhibiting the ob- 
jects of divine worship- On this subject two opposite 
opinions are still very warmly maintained. It is ad- 
mitted on both sideB, liiat the earliest objects of adoration 
among the inhabitants of Greece were not imitative, 
but symbolical ; not idols, but either rude stones, or 
wooden slaves or beams, which were not even carved 
into a distant lilceness of the human form. It was thus 
that the god of love was worshipped at Thespis ', the 
goddess of beauty at Faphos ^, the Graces at Oichome- 
niu 3, Zeus and Artemis at Sicyon *, the Twins at 
Sparta.^ Even in the time of Paussnias, the inhabit- 
ants of Chsronea paid higher honours to a staff, which 
they believed to be the sceptre of Agamemnon described 
in Uie Iliad, than to an; of the gods. ^ And the same 
author, after relating that at Pharte, in Achaia, thirty 
square stones were adored, etch under the name of a 
separate god, observes that, in ancient times, all the 
Greeks paid divine honours to rude stones instead of 
images. ' The question then is, at what time, and 
through what cause, this universal mode of worship was 
exchanged for that of the idols which afterwards occu- 
pied the Grecian temples. Some writers conceive that 
the fact may be sufficiently explained by the natural 
prepress of the rise and fall of art, which, on its first 
awakening, began to make some rude additions to 
the old . symbols, for the purpose of bringing them 
nearer to the human form; and gradusUy intro- 
duced complete figures, which, under the handa of 
successive artists, acquired more and more of truth and 
grace. To others it has appeared that such a gradual 
change is highly improbable in itself, because hardly 
consistent with the veneration paid to the original sym. 
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bo]s ; and that it contradicts all the best evidence 
remaining on the subject, which points, not to a prO" 
gresdve alteration of the pTimitlve symbols, but Ui an 
immediate substitulioQ of ilew idols. This aubetiiution, 
it is supposed, was effected by the foreign settlers, 
particularly the Egyptian; to whom, in fact, the inati- 
tutian of religious rites, and the dedication of certain 
images, is ascribed by the Greek traditions, as to 
Danaus ', Cectops'', and Cadmus. * This view of the 
origin of Grecian an haa also the advantage of explain- 
ing' a fact in its history, vrhich it is otherwise very 
difficult to account for. It is universally admitted that 
a great revolution took place in the sixth century before 
our era, which, in the course of little more than a hun- 
dred years, brought Grecian sculpture to its highest 
stage of perfection. But that revolution was preceded 
by a period of many centuries, during which the art 
appears to have remained, in all its essential points, very 
nearly stationary : so that intelligent judges, who, like 
Fausanias, were able to compare the works of all periods, 
ftom the earhest to the latest, considered the artists of 
the first period as all belonging to the same school, that 
of the most ancient sculptor, Dedalus.^ This long 
pause is the more mysterious, the higher we estimate 
the industry and skill with which, as we have already 
seen, the Greeks had begun to cultivate many branches 
of art, even before ihe time of Homer. But the 
enigma is solved, if it be supposed that in Greece, as in 
Egypt, during the eariy ages, the influence of reUgion 
fettered the art which was originally devoted to its service, 
by prescribing a sacred type, which it was deemed irte- 
verent to alter; and tbattheformof the old idol remained 
Eo long unchanged, because it had been suddenly intro- 
duced, and immediately acquired an inviolable sanctity 

1 OlllinKhui.Fr. CI. Herod. U. 18!. • P.iu. 1.27. 1. 
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in the eyes of the people, which wu extended to all its 
parts and proportion!. 

Thui the legendt of the Oriental coloniaU would reedTe 
unexpected confirmadon from a new nde. It ma; how- 
ever be observed, that, even if there ii nothing inprv- 
bable in tbe supposition, that, the Egyptian idols having 
once been dispersed over Greece, their original form was 
everywhere preserved, during the same peririd, and from 
the same motive, with equal rigonr, still it is diffienlt 
to conceive that the new worship could have guned 
nniversal admittance, unless It hul been suited to tbe 
1%ligious wants and ideas of the people ; and in this 
ease it appears very credible that it might have sprung 
npathome, withouttheinterventionof foreigners. This 
change may have been one of those which distinguished 
the Hellenic from the earlier Pelasgian period; and may 
have corresponded to another, of which we have some 
more distinct intimations, in tbe national poetry, by 
which tbe sacred song of the ancient oracular bards 
made way for the heroic style of celebrating tbe deeda 
of men and gods. ' The mode in which the change 
was effected, may indeed often, and even generally, have 
been the intervention of a new figure, which either at 
once, or in process of time, took the place of the old 
tymbol. There were however probably, many places 
where there was no visible ohject of worship, or where 
some sacred animal was honoured as the representative of 
a deity ; and In such instances there would be no room for 
a conflict between old and new forniB. But, as all ac- 
counts agree that wood was the material of tbe most 
ancient images of the gods, it seems not at all dilHcnlt 
to imagine that they may sometimes have been produced 
by a gradual trangforraation. An upright beam, or 
plank, has always so much resemblance to the human 
shape, that a few rudely marked lines are sufficient to 
suggest it to the spectator's fancy. According to Plu- 
tarch's description, the Spartan Twins were anciently 
repretented by two parallel vertical pieces of wood. Joined 
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.tt^ether b; two otbns, ako parallel and horizonlal. 
This was, perhaps, at Ant a mere spibol of union: but 
« lively imaginatioti, irithout any artificial aiuslanw, 
might have seen in it two perBons meeting in a fraternal 
embrace. Much slighter liinta have suggested the 
names of most of the ciHiEteUationB. Even according to 
this view of the sulgect, it may be taid that the early 
Gredan art, after havittg readied a certain low stage, 
was long kept stationary by the influence of reUgion : 
in other words, tbe people and the artists were long 
satisfied with the expression of religious ideas, which 
was effected partly by the human form, and pardy by 
the symbols which, in the ancient statues, were com- 
monly united with iL In the old idols, which appear 
to have been sU clothed, the drapery and symbolical 
ornaments naturally occupied the artist's attention more 
than the features. The capacities of (he art were gra- 
dually unfolded by the employment of new materials, 
Tbe use of clay and bronee preceded that of marble : 
but the first bronie statue was probably much later than 
the age of Homer, i The slow prc^r^ss of sculpture, 
and the uniformity of its early productions, may perhaps 
be sufficiently explained by the usage according to 
which the art passed down from generation to gener- 
ation in the same families. Butthisisaquevtion which, 
as it depend* on the precise diaracter of the monu- 
ments which have been transmitted or described to us, 
can only be determined by competent judges of such 
subjects. 

To pictures, or the art of painting, properly lo 
called, the poet makes do allusion, though he speaks of 
the colouring of ivory, as an art in which the Carian 
and Msouian women excelled. It must however be 
considered, that there is only one passage In which he 
expressly mentions any kind of delineation, and there 

I AccardiDg to Piuunlu (Ilk. 17. 6.), it wu the oock rif Lc>m:bu> of 
Siatum i Iherefore not eKllw than lite IMWr lulf oT the etgMh cfnlury 
■.c 0rDlp<esu>>i>it&7lU<,PU<>THT>(>''H imi. 4.), that (bey were 
UiE flnt artuti who gained nputaUon t? MUlptiaB In ourble, and that tbej 
Imiriihwl about lb* UIMli (djnnpiM. 
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in a very obEcure manner, though he hsa described so 
many woiki which imply a previous design. 

This remark naturally suggests a qaestion, the most 
important of any connected with the progress of know- 
ledge and art, and which we have therefore reserved 
for the last place: the question whether the art of 
writing had been introduced, or to what extent it waa 
practised, among the Greeks in the age of Homei. To 
understaud the real nature of the question, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish three pointe, which, though connected 
by tradition, are in themselves quite independent of 
each other: the origin of the Greek alphabet, the 
epoch of its introduction, and the period when the 
Greeks became familiar with its use. On the first of 
these points there is now no room for dispute. The 
names of most of the letters, their order, and the forms 
which they exhibit in the most ancient monuments, aU 
confirm the truth of the tradition, that the Greek 
alphabet was derived from Phoenicia ; and every doubt 
on this head, which a hasty view of it, in its later state, 
might EUg^st, has long received the most satisfactoTy 
solution. Several changes were necessary to adopt the 
Eastern diaracters to a foreign and totally different lan- 
guage. The powers of those which were ansoited to 
the Greek organs were exchanged for others which were 
wanting in the Phcenician alphabet; some elements were 
finally rejected as superfluous from the written lan- 
guage, though they were retained for the purpose of 
numeration; and in process of time, the peculiar demands 
of the Greek language were satisfied by the invention 
of some new signs. The alterations which the figures 
of the Greek chaiacters underwent, may be partly 
traced to the inversion of their position, which took 
place when the Greeks instinctively dropped the Eastern 
practice of writing from right to left ; a change, the 
gradual progress of which is visible in eeveral extant 
inscriptions. This fact, therefore, is established by 
evidence, which could scarcely borrow any additional 
weight from the highest historical authority. But the 
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epoch at which the Greeka received their alphabet from 
the PhcenicianE is a point as to which we cannot expect 
to find dmilar proof ; and the event ia ao remote, that 
the teatimony even of the beat historiana cannot be 
deemed sufficient immediately to remove all doubt on 
the questioD. We need not here notice the numerous 
Greek legends concerning the origin of the art of 
writing, which are evidently for the most pajt poetical, 
or phUosophical, or merely arbitrary, fictions. A state- 
ment much more deserving attention, both on account 
of its author, and of its internal marks of diligent 
and thouglitful inquiry, ia given by HerodotuB. The 
Phcenidans, he relates, who came with Cadmus to ' 
Thebes, introduced letters, along with other brancbes of 
knowledge, among the Greeks : the characters were at 
first precisely the same aa those which the Fhceniciana 
continued to' use in hia own day but their powers and 
fbrm were gradually changed, first by the Phcenician 
twloniats themselveE, and afterwards by the Greeks of 
the adjacent region, who were lonians. These, aa they 
received their letters from Phcenician teachers, named 
them Phcenician letters ; and the historian adds, that in 
bis own time the Jonians called iheir books or roUs, 
though made from the Egyptian papyrus, skins, because 
this was the material which they had used at an earlier 
period, as m^y barbarous nationa even then continued 
to do. It cannot be denied that this account appears 
at first sight perfectly clear and probable; and yet there 
are some points in it, which, on closer inspection, raise 
a suspicion of its accuracy. The vague manner in 
which Herodotus describes the lonians, who were 
neighbours of the Phieniclan colony, seems to imply 
that what he says of them is not grounded on any 
direct tradition, but is a mere hypothesis or inference. 
The fact which he appears to have ascertained is, that 
the Asiatic lonians, who, as we shall afteiwafds see, 
were, according to his own view, a very mixed race, 
were beforehand with the other Greeks in the art of 
writing : they called their books or rolls by a name 
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which probably expreaaed the Fhceniciui word ibr the 
tame thing, and they detcribed their alphabet by the 
epithet which marked its Oriental origin. But as the 
hiEtorian thought he had aufficient graunda for believing 
that it had been first commonicaled to the Greeks l^ 
the Phienician colony at Thebea, he concludes that the 
Asiatic loniaos must have received it, not directly from 
the Phoenicians, bat through their European forefathers. 
Still, if thia was the process by which he arrived at his 
conclusion, it would not follow that be was in error* 
But if we examine the only reasons which he aaNgna 
for his belief that &e most ancient Greek alphabet 
was found at Thebes, we find that they are aucb aa we 
cannot rely on, though to him they would aeem per- 
fectly demonstrative. He produces three inscriptions 
in verse, which he had himself seen, engraved on some 
vesiels in a temple at Thebes, and in characters which 
he calls Cadmean, and which he says nearly resembled 
the Ionian. These inscripdona purported to record 
donations made to the tempk before the Trojan war, 
and to be contemporaneous with the acts which tbej 
recorded. And that they were really ancient need not 
he questioned, thoi^ imitations of an obsolete mode of 
writing were not uncommon in Greece ; but their 
genuineness cannot be safely assumed as the ground of 
an argument. Other grounds he may indeed have had ; 
but since he does not mention them, they are to us 
none, and we are left to form our own judgment on the 
disputed question of the Cadmean colony at Thebes. 

Still it may be asked, whether letters must not have 
been introduced into Greece, if not precisely in the 
manner, and at the epoch, supposed by Herodotus, yet 
by the Phcenicians, and before the lime of Homer, and 
even before the Trojan war ? The Homeric poems 
indicate that a commerce had been carried on, at least 
for some geneiationa, between Gteece and Pbcenicia. 
Substances are mentioned as familiar to the Greeks, 
which could only have been procured after the IHiceni- 
dans bad begun to make distant voyages toward the 
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west: for it was undonbtedlf from them that the Greeks 
received their tin and unbar.' And as this extenuve 
navigation and commerce seems to require a considerable 
use of the art of writing, which the; unqucEtionably 
possessed, it has been thought incredible that they 
should not have communicated it to the Greeks. On 
the other hand, it might be observed that, though we 
do not know tJie exact time at which the Greek com- 
merce with the Phcenicians began, it plainly appears 
that down to the time of Homer this commerce was a 
passive one on the side of the Greeksj and there is 
nothing to show that the intercourse between the two 
nations might not have been carried on without the ud 
of writing. But it will be more useful and interesting 
to inquire whether the Homeric poems themselves 
supply any proofs or traces of the use or knowledge of 
it among the poet's countrymen. This inquiry includes 
two questions : one, whether the art is mentioned or 
aUuded to in these poems ; and another, whether it 
is implied in the existence of the poems themselves. 

Modem writers, who attribute a high antiquity to the 
Greek alphabet, sometimes lay great stress on ie fre- 
quent allusions which the later Greek authors, more 
particularly the poets, make to the art of writing as 
practised in the heroic ages. Thus Euripides exhibits 
Agamemnon despatching a letter to Clytemnestra ; 
.£ichylus describes the shield of one of the chiefs at 
the siege of Thebes as bearing a threatening inscription 
in letters of gold. But the most obvious inference 
^m this fact would seem to be, that, as the poets who 
lived when the art was familiar to every one, were 
naturally led to introduce allusions to it in their de- 
BcriptioDB of the heroic ages ; so, if Homer should be 
found no where to have spoken of it, his silence would 
be a strong proof that he was very little acquainted with 
it. It cannot however be said that he is absolutely- 

1 Th>t it i> Minher, uid not m mixture ot lold hkI dlTcr, lliu HamH 
nhD ntit Bullmuin-s eunj oa lEiii subject. In hii tfglioligtii, 11. p, 337. 
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silent oa the subject ; for there is a celebrated passage 
in the Iliad in which he certainly may he sQpposed to 
have mentioned it, and which can scaieely be explained 
without some violence in any other manner. It is the 
history of the calumniated Bellerophon, who is Bent fay 
Pristiu, king of ArgOB, to hb ally, the Lycian king 
lobates, with a closed tablet, in which Frtetus bad 
traced many deatUj/ lignt ; that is, as the sequel shows, 
had given instructions to his friend secretly to destroy 
the bearer. We cannot here enter into a minute 
esamination of this passage, which hsa been the sultject 
of controversy perh^s more eameGt than the case 
deserved. It has been disputed whether the tablet con- 
tained alphabetical characters, or mere pictures. The 
former seems to be the simplest and eauest interpret- 
ation of the poet's words : but if it is admitted, it only 
proves — what could hardly be questioned even without 
this evidence — that the poet was not so ignorant of the 
art as never to have heard of its exiBlence. Such a 
degree of ignorance would he almost incredible, after 
the Phceniciana had loi^ frequented the Grecian potts. 
And on the other hand, if the tablet contained ODly a 
picture, or a series of imitative figures', it would be 
evident that, where the want of alphabetical writing 
was so felt, and bad b^un to he so supplied by drawing, 
the step by which the Greeks adopted tbe Phfenidan 
characters must have been very soon taken ; and it might 
be imagined that the poet was only describing a ruder 
state of the ait, which had acquired a new form in his 
own time. 

When however it is considered that throughout the 
Homeric poems, though they appear to embrace the 
whole circle of the knowledge then possessed by the 
Greeks, and enter into so many det^ on the arts of 
life, only one ambiguous allusion occurs to any kind 
of writing, it is scarcely possiUe tit avoid the conclu- 
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sion, tbat the art, though known, wrs still in its infancy, 
and was very rarely practised. But the very poems 
from which this conclusion has been drawn, would eeem 
to overthrow it, if it should be admitted that they were 
originitliy committed to writing ; for they wonld then 
teem to afibrd the strongest proof that, at the time of 
their composidon, the art had made very considerable 
progress, and that there was no want, either of materials 
or of skill, to prevent it from coming into common nse. 
Hence the original form of these poems becomes a 
question of great historical, as well as literary, import- 
ance. The Greets themselves almost nniveraally, and 
the earliest writers the most unanimously, believed 
them both to have been the work of the same author, 
who, though nothing was known of his life, or even his 
birthplace, was commonly held to have been an Asiatic 
Greek. The doubt, whether his poems were from the first 
written, seems hardly to have been very seriously enter- 
tained by any of the ancients, and in modem times it 
has been grounded chiefly on the difficulty of recon- 
ciling such a fact with the very low degree in which 
the art of writing is supposed to have been cultivated 
in the Homeric age. But as 'it has been generally 
thought incredible, that a poem of such a lengdi as the 
Iliad, or even the Odyraey, and still more that two 
such, should have been produced and preserved with- 
out the aid of writing, most of those who deny tbat 
they were originally written, have also adopted the hy- 
pothesis, that neither of them ia the work of a single 
mind ; but that each was gradually composed of a num- 
ber of smaller pieces, the productions of difletent au- 
thors, which were arliilciaUy fitted together so as to 
form a whole. This hypothesis however does not 
rest simply on the doubtM assumption, that the art of 
^ writing was not sufBciently advanced among the Greeks 
in the Homeric age, to afford the poet the means of 
penning or dictating an Iliad. For there is a further 
and greater difficulty, in conceiving ho* so great a 
whole should have been either written, or planned, ex- 
B i 



eept for readen. Yet «11 the indmations it ci 
to the earlier condition of Greek poetry, and all that we 
know from other aources of its suhsequent pn^Test, 
conspire to assure us tbat the Homeric poems were de- 
aigned. for oral delivery. But in thi» case, how im- 
probable niDBt it have been, that an audience should be 
fbund to listen for Euecesaive days till tl)e recitation of 
such works could be brought to an end ! And how 
could the poet have been led to form so elaborate a 
plan, which he coold scarcely hope to make known at 
all, and which conld never be distinctly perceived or 
enjoyed by any one but himself? It has likewise been 
urged by several modem critics, that the structure of 
the Homeric .verse fumishes a decisive proof that the 
stale of the Greek language, at the time when these 
poems were written, was difibrent from that in which 
they must have been composed- And by others it has 
been thought inconsistent with the law of continual 
change, to which all languages are subject, that the 
form in which these works now appear, should differ 
BO slightly as it does from that of the later Greek hter- 
ature, if it really belonged to the early period in which 
they were first recited.' 

These difficulties are, it must be owned, in a great 
measure removed by the hypothesis, that each poem is 
on aggr^ate of parts composed by difierent authors ; 
for then the poet's memory might not be too severely 
tasked in retaining his work during its pn^ess, and 
might be aided by more frequent recitations. But this 
hypothesis has heen met by a number of objections, 
•ome of which are not very easily satisfied. That the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are both the work of the same 
poet, is not indeed now very generally maintained; and 
indications have been observed, which teem to distin- 
guish the one from the other, both as to the poetiesl 
style, and die state of society described^ and to ihow 
that they belong to different bards, and to different pe- 
tiodt. But the original unity of each poem is main- 
tained by ailments derived parttv from the uniformity 
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o£ t)ie poetical character, and partly froiD the apparent 
Bingleneu of plan which each of them exhibits. Even 
those who do not think it necegeary to suppose an 
original unitj of design in the Iliad, still conceive that 
all its parts are stamped with the style of the same 
author. ' But with others, from the time of Aristotle 
to our own day, the plan itself has been an object of. 
the wannest admiration^; and it is still contended, that 
the intimate coherence of the parts is such as to exclude 
the hypothesis of a multiplicity of authors. If however 
the objections to that hypothesis rested here, we should 
diink that they might be surmounted without great 
difficulty. For as to the unifonnity of style — not to 
mention that it is far from perfect, and that both ancient 
and modern critics have perceived an 'appearance of 
great inequality in this respect — it might be observed, 
that many examples in our own literature prove how 
'lifficult it may often be to distinguish a difference of 
style, where several poets have combined to produce one 
work: and thoae who admit that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey may have been composed by different poets, 
bsTe scarcely any ground, so far as the style is concerned, 
for insisting that the same cannot have been the case 
with either of them separately. As to the iinity of plan, 
much must depend on the precise form in which the dis- 
puted hypothesis is presented to the imagination. If, in- 
deed, the parts out of which the Iliad or the Odyssey wu 
formed, are supposed to have been at first wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, the supposidon that they couU 
have been so pieced together as to assume their present 
■ppearance, is involved in almost insurmountable difB' 
culties. For how, it may be asked, did the different 
poets in each instance happen to confine themselves to 
the same circle of subjects, as to the battles before Troy, 
and the return of Ulysses i Must we suppose, with a 
modem critic', that in our two great poems we see the 

' Tmiidinlrula'nhHnmt'lwcn'i^oreibli |UHIA«I Ihin br Hug, in 
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jdnt hbmin of MTeral bards, who drew ,didr mlijects 
from an earlier Iliad and Odjatej, which contuned no 
more than short narratives of the same evoitB, but yet 
had gained such celebrity for their anthor, that the 
greatest poeti of the succeeding period were forced to 
adopt his name, and to content themaelves with filling 
up his outline? This would be an expediatt only to 
be resorted to in a last emergency. But it aeemi not 
to be re^iuired, if we give a diSbrent tarn to the hypo- 
thesis, and concdve that the lUiad and the Odysaey, 
after the main event in each had been made the aulgect 
of a shorter poem, grew under the bands of snccessiTe 
poets, who, guided in part by popular tradition, supplied 
what had been left wanting by their predecessors, until 
in each case the cnriosity of their heareri had been gra- 
tified by aflnished whole. 

But though the principal objectiona which have been 
raised against tbe hypothesis, on the ground just men- 
tioned, may perhaps be silenced in some such way aa 
this, Uiere are some others which are less tractable. If 
the composition of the Homeric poems may he explained 
without the aid of writing, hy breaking ^i^ni up into 
smaller parts, the mode in whidi they iteie transmitted 
is not yet accounted for. A poem which might not be 
too long for the author himself to retain in h^ memory 
without any artificial hetf, might still be of such length, 
dtat no common listener could hope to make himself 
master of the whole, after any number of recitations, 
unless they were laboriously adapted by the author to 
tUs specific purpose. But who can imagine a Hornet 
BO employed t This however it has been thought, was 
the occasion which called forth the aatoniihing powers 
of the rhaptoditU; a class of peraons who, though en. 
dowed with some poetical invention, posacMed a mud) 
more extraordinary tenacity of memory, which enabled 
them, after a few hearings, accurately to remember many 
hundreds of veraei. It is still a qnestionaUe point, 
whether such a faculty as dils, though found here and 
there in individuak, ever existed in sny dasa of men i 
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and it is equally doubtful whether. Id the Homeric age, 
a claBB of men exuted, which devoted itself to such an 
occnpation. At the same time it is evident, that even 
ihe smallest entire poitiooB into which the Homeric 
poems can rationally be resolved, are constructed on 
such a scale, that their authors must have relied on some 
sure method of transmitting these treasores to posterity. 
They do not helong to the same class as the extempo- 
raneooB efiusions, which may have flowed from the lips 
of a Phemius and a Demodocus, when suddenly called 
upon to entertain their audience on a given theme : and 
one strong objection against assigning them to a multi. 
plicity of authors, is, that the poet who gave birth to 
any one of these portions must have produced much 
mote, which would, on this supposition, have been bu- 
ried in an inexplicable oblivion. 

According to every hypothesis, the origin of the 
Homeric poetry is wrapt in mystery ; as must be the 
case with the beginning of a new period, when that 
which precedes it is very obscure. And it would cer- 
tftinlybe no unparalleled or surprising coincidence, if the 
production of a great work, which formed the most mo- 
mentous epoch in the history of Greek literature, should 
have concurred with either the first introduction, or a 
new application, of the most important of all inventions. 
Nor can it be diought extravagant to attribute such an 
application to the poet, who discovers such a range and 
depth of observa^on in every sphere of nature and of 
art that was placed within his reach. That the art of 
writing already existed, though probably in a very rude 
state, before his eyes, it is scarcely possible to doubt ; 
aud it may easily be conceived that, by the new Sids 
which it afforded, it may have roused his genius to a 
new and bolder flight. Perhaps it may not be ne- 
cessary to inquire, whether be calculated his work for 
readers or for hearers. To secure his great conceptions 
from perishing vrith him, might be a sufficient motive 
for a poet, even if he was unable to anticipate the future 
harvest of fame which they were to yield. It seems a 
H 4 
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wule of Ubom to invent a complicated hypothetdi, 
merely for the uke of postponiog lach a use of the art 
of writing by a few generations. The interral which 
elapsed between the Homeric age and the following 
period of epic poetry, which will be hereafter noticed, 
cannot be precisely ascertained ; but within this in- 
terval, if not before, the Homeric poems must hare been 
eollected,and consequently committed to writing, because 
they manifestly formed the basis or nudeus of the epie 
cycle. It is easier to suppose that ther were written U 
firsLi 

1 »n« thli quation ou Hnt igltilcd br Wolf, iL hu Iwcn pttced oo ■ 
TerrdiOfemil fooling, Bione>|ie^i]l;b; the »ri(ing> oT Nilucli, D( ffii- 
iaf^/fcnvA^Jf^rfflmito. wilh wlhchihouklbecompitcd Muc]l«r'B nvlnr 
.j^__ ^j Arntigm, ffb. IS3I, uid KreuHr {VoifrcKH ueber 
K opeciBllF btt lALet work, Homeritdit Wiaptodn.), 
J In the review refined to In ■ preceding hotv ■» aI» 
uiDie cnninnulwi. There !• a uenil roiev oT khm other le« !»• 
ml work! .caniH>cled vilh the Euhject, bf BuiDaaiten-Crutiui, In 
I'l JahrbiiairTjVr PUItlitglt^ti, Padnfngt, IKl- An arguiMnl which 

t Dioit Imponuit ekmeou out of il^ht 
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The Trojan w&r, *s we dod it described, was not, ac- 
cording to *ny conception that majr be formed of the 
magnitude of the expedition and the conqnegt, an event 
that necessarily produced any important effects on the 
condition of Greece. There is no apparent reason why, 
as soon as it wag ended, all the Eurviving princes and 
chiefs might not have returned to their dominione, to 
enjoy the fruits of their victory in honourable repose, 
and have transmitted their sceptres in jiei.ce to their 
children. The Odyssey accordingly represents parts of 
Greece as conCinuing,after the war, under the rule of the 
lieroes who fought at Troy ; and we might infer from 
thia description, that the great national struggle waa 
followed by a period of general tranquillity. On the 
other hand, the poet signifies that, after the fall of Troy, 
the victors incurred the anger of the gods, who had be- 
fore espoused their cause. The Odyssey is filled widi 
one example of the calamities which the divine wrath 
brought upon the Greeks, in the person of Ulysses, ling 
of Ithaca. Menelaus himself, though we find him in 
the poem reigning in great prosperity at Lacednmon, 
was only permitted to reach home after a long course of 
wandering over distant seas and lands. Ajax, son of 
Oileus, perished in the waves. Agamemnon was mur- 
dered, on hia return to Argos, by ^gistfaus, who in his 
absence had seduced hia wife Clytcmnestra, and who 
usurped the throne of the murdered king, which waa 
not recovered before the end of several years by Orestea, 
the rightful heir. Neoptolemns, son of Achilles, Philoc- 
tetes, one of the Thessahan chiefs, Diomed of Ai^os, 
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wtd Idomenmii of Crete, ire exprasiljr Mtiil to have re- 
tamed i&fe with all their followen. But the poet doe* 
not inform ut in whst state they found their doiAiioni, 
or how long they Ktained poateMon of them ; and in the 
legenda of later timea they are related to hare been 
forced by various cauaea to quit their native land, and to 
Kttle in foreign regions. We cannot indeed place any 
reliance on these and other similar traditions, becsuw 
the hint which the Odyssey suggests of the disssters 
whichbefelthe Greeks after their victory ', might easily 
be expanded by the imagination of later poets ; and still 
more, because the vanity of colonies was always in- 
terested in tracing their origin to a remote period, and a 
renowited name. But in itself it is probaUe enough 
that, in many instances, the long absence of the chiefs 
might give occasion to usurpations or revolutioDs, and 
to die expulsion or voluntary migration of royal or noble 
families. Still, how far this was actuslly the case, must 
remain uncertain. One inevitable result however of 
such an event as the Trojan war, must have been, to 
diffuse among the Greeks a more general knowledge of 
the isles and coasts of the JGgean, and to leave a livdy 
lecollecdon of the Veauty and fertihty of the r^oos to 
which their battlet had been fougbL This would 
direct the attention oF future emigrants in search of new 
homes, toward the same quarter; and the fact, that the 
tide of migration really set in this direction first, when 
the state of Greece became unsettled, may not unreason. 
ably be thought to confirm the reality of the Trigan 

For sixty years however after the fsUof Troy,hiatorj 
is silent sa to any great change in the face of Greece. At 
the end of that period, if not sooner, began a long train 
of wars, invasions, and migrations, which finally intro- 
duced a new order of things both in Greece itself, and in 
most of the surroandiug countries. The original source 
of this memorable revolution probably lay ont of the 
limits of Greece,andbeyond the reach of historical invea- 
' mm. 
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tigation. We are only able ta trace it as far BsTbetaaly, 
which was the acene of its firat vitible outbreak. Here, 
how soon after the Trojan vrsr we are unable to emu 
jecture, the Thesialiana, croasing over the chain of 
Pindus ftom EpiruB, descended into the rich plaina on 
the banks of the Peneug, and began the conquest of the 
country, which finally derived its name from them. As 
tfaey came from the Theeprotian Ephyrs, an andent 
seat of ihe Pela^ans, it aeems probable that thejr be- 
longed to that race ; and this is confirmed by the fact, 
lliat, though they never rose to a level in civilisation with 
Ae other Greeks, they spoke the same language. A few 
slight peculiarities in iheir national dress, and the re- 
proach of fickleness, faithlessness, and coane sensuality, 
which in after times clang to their character, are hardly 
sufficient grounds forsupposing that they were of a totally 
foreign origin — an Illyrian tribe, which adopted the 
speech of theconqueredpeople. Their fabulous progenitor, 
Tfaessalns, was called by some ■ son of Hercules ; by 
others, of Hcmoti, from whom Thessaly had anciently 
received the name of Hcmonia. The motive for in> 
venting the last genealogy, may have been the wish to 
estaUish a legitimate title to their conquest; and, as 
migrations appear to have taken place very early from 
Thessaly to Epirus, their claim might not be absolutely 
unfounded. They were likewise said to have been 
headed by descenilants of Antiphus and Phidippus, who 
traced their line through Thessalus to Hercules ; though 
in the Homeric catalogues these two chiefs lead their 
forces from Cos and the neighbouring ialaods on the 
coast of Asia. Here too there may have been truth at 
the bottom : though the nation was Pelasgian, some of 
their chiefs may have been of pure Hellenic blood. The 
TheasalianB were always famous for their bve of horses, 
and their skill in horsemanship ; and it was probably to 
their cavalry, an arm at tbia time new to the Greeks, 
that they were mainly indebted for ihdr success. Their 
advance however was gradual ; and they experienced a 
long reaiatance from the Achnma, PerrhKbians, and 
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Magnetet.i Among the tribe* wlticli yielded looiieit to 
the ibock, were the Bccotjaos, who inhabiced thecentnl 
terriloTy of .^lia, where the MoMmt, iti udent oc- 
oipieri, appear to have been mingled with a different 
race, which gave its name to the whole population. It 
was commonly believed to have come from Thebes, 
having been driven thence by tbe Thracian* and Pe- 
laagians, afUr the city had been deitroyed in its war 
with Argoa^: and this it certainly credible enough in 
itself ; though here, again, we may Ruspect a fabrication, 
designed to prove that they were not intruders in their 
new pouessions, but only reconquered Bceotia u tbeii 
rightAil inheritance, and exercised a just retaliation in 
expelling the Pelasgian usurpers ; and hence, though the 
current story is sanctioned by tbe Homeric catalt^e, 
and by Thucydidea, the fabulous genealogy, which makes 
their ancestor, Bceotus, a son of Itonus and of Ami, 
daughter of ^olus, may perhaps convey more simply 
and faithfully all that was really known of their earlier 
history and relations. For Am£ and Iton were two of 
their principal towns ; and the temple of the Itonian 
Athene, on the river Coralius, their national unc- 
tuary. The Tbessalian conquest was attended with a 
very general migration of tbe freemen from ^olis : all 
who remained, either were, or now became, serfs, under 
the peculiar name of Peneats.^ They directed their 
march towards the country henceforth called Bceotia. 
Ita sul^ugation teems to have been effected slowly, and 
not without a hard struggle ; as may be collected from the 
ttory preserved by Ephorui, of an armistice concluded 
between the Thradans of Helicon and the Bceotiana, 
for a certain number of days, which tbe farmer inter- 
preted ao strictly that they did not tcruple to surprise 
the Boeotian camp during the night ; and from the 
strange t^;end of die embassy Mnt by the Bceotiana and 
the Pelasgiani to the orada of Dodona, which betrayed 
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its partialitj to the latter hj enjoiDing their enemies la 
perpetrate some impioUB outrage.' ' TheBffiotian Am6, 
which is celebrated by Homer for its fmitfttl vineyardi, 
was undoubtedly called afler the Thessalian, and must 
have been one of the points first occupied by the in- 
vaders. In the time of Stmbo, its site was forgotten, 
and it was only remembered that it bad stood not far 
f^m the lake Copais. Some placed it so near the lake 
as to have been covered by the risiog of the waters ; 
some found it on the easEem side, in Acrsphion, wbidi 
was said to have been from the beginning a part of the 
Theban territory : ChteroQea too was said to have borne 
the name of Am6 ; but the most ancient at least seems to 
have stood near Coronea. It was in that neighbourhood 
that the national festival of the Pambteotia was cele- 
brated with games, on the banks of a river Coraliua, 
near the temple of the Ilonian Athen^; names which 
clearly indicate the earliest eetablishtnent formed by the 
invaders, while the scenes which they had left behind 
them in the vicinity of the Thessalian Am^ were fresh 
in their memory.^ It would seem to have been from 
this central position that the Bceotians carried their arms, 
either successively, or in separate bodies at once, north- 
ward against the opulent Orchomemia, and southward 
against Thebes. A legend which referred the origin of 
one of the Theban festivala to this epoch, intimates that 
the army which besieged Thebes was for some time 
obliged to content itself with ravaging the surrotmding 
country, being unable to make any impression on the 
town.'' The fall of Orchomenus and Thebes determined 
the fate of the whole country. According to the asser- 
tion which Thucydidea puts into the mouth of the 
Thebans, in their reply to the captive Flatsians, PJatea 
was conquered after the rest of BcEotia. The Thebans 
ihere speak of having founded the city, after having 
tgected a motley race, which previously occupied it ; and 
tins was probably the current opinion at Thebes, being 
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an argomait in favour of thrir cUini to SDpfonacj over 
(he PlatBUis. But the Platnms prid«d tbeinielTes en 
being an aborigiDal people: the onlj kiogi ibef le- 
■iiembered,wenAiop«saiidCithEToii; and their beroine, 
Plaica, was the d«Qghler of ihertTergodJ The Bieotian 
name and language may hare spread farther Ihao the 
diange that took place in the population of the conntry : 
ind perhaps the hostility to Thebes, which we shall find 
the PlatEans retaining throughout the wh(4e course of 
Iheir history, may have arisen, or have gained strength, 
from the consdousness of s different origin. The con- 
quest of Bceotia, as that of Thessaly, drove many from 
their homes ; and a great body of these fogitives, joined 
by bands of advoitiirers from Peloponnesus, who were 
led by descendants of Agamemnon, embari^ed for Asia. 
These expeditions constituted the MoUan migralwi, m> 
called from the race which took (be principal share in it, 
though it included many others, lis fortune* will be 
related hereafter. Many families alsd sought refuge in 
Attica and Peloponnesus. The Pelasgians who fortified 
a part of the dtadel of Athens, and afterwards took 
possession of Lemnos, are said to have migrated from 
Bootia. Tbeir alliei, the Thradans, retired westward, 
and settled for a time in the neighbourhood of Pimassns, 
where they entirely disappear from the view of history. 
It is not clear how far, or in what manner, these 
ereois were connected with another still more important 
— the migration of the Dorians from their seats at the 
northern foot of Parnassus, to Peloponnesus — which 
Thncydidea fixes tw«ity years later than the expulsion 
of the BiEotisns from Thessaly. It is not certain 
whether die Dorians were driven out of thessaly 1^ 
the same shock to which the Bceotians gave way, or 
whether they had previoosly settled at the head of (he 
vale of the Cephisns, and in the adjacent region. Canaes 
enough may be imagined, which in this period of ge- 
neral eonmlsion might induce them to quit Doris, 
though (he little tract which afterwards bore that name 
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does Dot seem to have been infested by an; hostile 
inroads. But as it probably formed onlj a part of 
their lemtory, the rest mt/ now have been torn from 
them, and thus have cotnpelled them to seek new seats. 
The ancient writers however assign a motive of a dif- 
ferent kind for their migration. They nnanimoualj 
relate, that after the death of Herculea, his children, 
persecuted by Enryslheus, took refuge in Attica, and 
there defeated and slew the tyrant. When their enemy 
had fallen, they resumed possession of their birthright 
in Peloponnesus ; but had not long enjoyed the fruits of 
their victory, before a pestilence, in which they recog- 
nised the finger of Heaven, drove them again into exile. 
Atlica again affbrded them a retreat When their hopes 
had revived, an ambiguous oracle encouraged them to 
believe that, after they had reaped thdr third harvest, 
they should find a prosperous passage through the 
Isthmus into the land of their fathers. But at the 
entrance of Peloponnesus they were met by the united 
forces of the Achsans, lonians, and Arcadians. Their 
leader, Hyllits, the eldest sou of Hercules, proposed to 
decide the quarrel by single combat; and Ecbemua, 
king of Tegea, was selected by the Peloponnesian con- 
federates as iheir champion. Hyllus fell ; and the 
Heracleids were bound by the terms of the agreement 
to abandon their enterprise for a hundred years. Yet 
both Cleodieus, son of Hyllus, and his grandson Aris- 
tomachus, renewed bis attempt with no better fortune. 
After Aristomacbus bad fallen in battle, the amb^oua 
oracle was explained to his ions, Aristodemus, Temenus, 
and Cresphontes ; and they were assured that the time — 
the third generation — had now come, when they should 
accomplish their return ; not however as they had ex- 
pected, over the guarded Isthmus, but across the mouth 
of tlie western gulf, where the opposite shores are 
parted by a channel only a few furlongs broad. Tbns 
encouraged, with tiie aid of tiie Dorians, ^loUans, and 
Locrians ', they crossed the straits, vanquished Tisa. 
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menu*, the ion of Orestei, and divided the fairest por- 
tion of 'Peloponnems oniong them. 

The belief that the Dorians were led ro the conquest 
of Feloponnesus by ptincea of Achcao blood, the right- 
tai bein of its ancient kings, bas the authority of all 
antiquity on its aide. It had become current so early 
as the (lays of Hedod ; and it was received not only 
among the Dorians themselves, bat among foreign na- 
tions. The protection afforded by the Athenians to the 
Heracleids against Eiuystheus continued to the latest 
times to be one of the most favourite themes of th« 
Atdc poets and orators; and the precise district that had 
been assigned for the abode of the esiles was pointed 
out by tradition. In the Persian war the victory gained 
by Echemus over Hyllua was pleaded by the Tegeana 
M the ground of their title to an honourable post in the 
Oreek army. Few traditions can boast of higher au. 
Verity ; and the fact is in itself by no means incredible, 
■od admits of various explanations, 'which would re- 
move its principal apparent difficulties. Though the 
difference between the Dorians and Achsans was un- 
doubtedly very wide in almost all points, still it might 
be expected entirely to disappear in a few generations 
after a small body of one nation had been incorporated 
in the other. The weak and unsettled state of the 
Dorians, in the earliest period of their history, renders 
it probable that they were then always willing to receive 
foreigners among them, who came recommended by 
illustrious birtb, wealth, or merit; and that they might 
dther have formed the Heracleids into a new tribe, or, 
if they were not numerous enough for this, have ad- 
mitted them into one which was afterwards called by a 
new name. Nevertheless, possible as this is, the truth 
of the story has been questioned, on grounds which are 
certainly not light or atUtrary, if they do not outweigh 
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bQ that hftTe been alleged in its auppoit. What is said 
to have happened might have been invented, and the 
occagioD and motives for the fabrication may b« con- 
cuTed BttU more eaeiljr than the truth of the fact ; for 
Buch facts in the early history of Greece were undoulrt- 
edly much less common than Euch fictions. It is much 
less probahle that the origin of the Dorian tribes, aa of 
all similar political forms which a nation has asBumed 
in the earliest period of existence, should have been 
distinctly remembered, than that it should have been 
forgotten, and hare been then attributed to imaginary 
persons. This is so usual a proceaa, that it might have 
been fairly assumed with regard to the tvo tribes which 
are said to have been named after the sons of ^gimjus, 
though, by a singular anachronism, one legend relates, 
that Pamphylus and Dymss fell in the last expedition 
by which their countrymen made themselves mastera of 
Peloponnesus, and another represents Pamphylus as 
still living in the second generation after the conquest.' 
That the royal family should claim Hercules for ita 
ancestor, though it was in truth of Dorian blood, can 
only be thoi^ht aurpridng by those who believe die 
exploits ascribed to that hero to have been the actions 
of one real person. But if there was a Dorian, as well 
as an Achxan, and a Theban Hercules, the motives 
which led the Dorians to confound them, after the con- 
quest of their new dominions, may be easily conceived. 
The Attic and Arcadian traditions, which appear to 
confirm the common story, might be adapted to it, 
though their foundation, whether real or imaginary, 
was originally dtffb-ent : the worship of Hercules, which 
was introduced in that part of Attica where the Hera- 
cleids were said to have taken up their temporary abode^, 
and the long struggle between Tegea and Lacednmon, 
affbrded ample room for fiction to play in. But we 
have perhaps dwdt too long on a doubtful point, 
which is, aRer all, of little moment, since it does not 
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affect either the history or the institutioiia of the con- 
qnering race. We proceed to rekte the issue of their 
expedition. 

The invaders bent their course westward, and de- 
scended upon the coast of the Corinthian gulf near 
Naupactus, manifestljr with a view to strengthen them- 
selves with the aid of the ^toUans of Calydon, with 
whom they had perhaps before entered into amicable 
relations, as Hyllus was said to be the son of the ^to- 
lian princess Dejanira. The progress of the fierce 
inland tribes, which Anally extinguished the old Hellenic 
race of Calydon, may have been the principal motive 
of the migration with both nations. According to the 
received legend, the Heracleids were guided into Pelo- 
ponnesus by Oxylus, an ^tolian chief, and their kins- 
man ; for he belonged to the Une of (Eneus, the fatlier 
of Dganira, who, like ^gimius, had been protected 
by the arm of Hercules from a formidable enemy, the 
Thesprodans of Ephyra.' Oxylus alleged a title to 
Elis, Uke that under which his allies claimed the king- 
doms of the Pelopids. The base of his statue in the 
market-place of Bis bore an inscription, importing that 
JElolus, his ancestor in the tenth generation, had 
quitted Elis, the original seat of his people, the Epeans, 
and had conquered that part of the land of the Curetes 
which afterwards bore the name of ^tolia ; and the 
truth of this memorial was conflrmed by a correspond- 
ing inscription on the statue of ^tolus in the iEtolian 
town of Thermi. ^tolus had migrated because he 
had chanced to incur the stain of bloodshed ; and a like 
misfortune had driven Oxylus into exile, when he met 
with the sons of Aristomachua, and stipulated with 
them for his hereditary kingdom of Elis, as the price 
of his guidance, which an oracle had declared to be in- 
dispensahle to their success.^ He was put into posses- 
sion of it by the fortunate issue of a single combat, 
between one of bis .Xtotian followers and' an Bpean 
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chieftain. ' It is added that he used the victory wisely 
and mildly ; that he pennitted the ancient inhabitants, 
after reeigning a share of their lands to the ^toUan 
invaders, to retain the remainder asindependent owners ; 
that be granted several privileges to Dius, the deposed 
king, and maintained unimpaired the sacred honours of 
Augeas and the other native heroes. The substance of 
this account may be well founded, diough there can be 
lilile doubt that the new settlement was followed by 
migration from this, as from other parts of Pelopon- 
nesus. Motives of policy may have concurred with 
those of national affinity, in disposing the Eleans to a 
friendly union with the followers of Oxylus. They 
are described as engaged in constant wars with their 
southern neigbbours, the people of Pisa, and the sub- 
jects of Nestor, and they were probably not unwilling 
to admit, and even to purchase by Bome sacrifices, an 
accession of strength which establiihed their superiority. 
The conquest produced no other immediate revolution 
on the north-western side of the Peninsula. The ter- 
ritory of Pisa continued, long after, to be governed by 
its native princes, who owned no subjection to Elis. 
The remainder of the country, afterwards comprised 
under the name of Elis, whether it was still under the 
dominion of the house of Neleus, or had changed its 
masters, retained its independence for several centuries ; 
though we shall see it occupied, after no long time, by 
a new colony. 

It is said that Oxylua, fearing lest the ught of the 
fertile land, which bad been promised as his reward, 
might tempt the Heradeids to violate that compact 
with him, led them, not along the western coast, but 
through Arcadia, into the region which they claimed aa 
their patrimony. We hear of no opposition made to 
the invaders by the Arcadiana ; on the contrary, Cypse- 
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luB, who ia cilled king of the Arcadiane, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Creaphontea. But, aa Arcadia 
wai at ihia time raost probably Uivided into a number 
of Kmall Btatea, thia friendly diapodtion of one does not 
exclude the potsibility of resistance having been offered 
by others; and this may have been the banning of 
the stru^le between Tegca and Spsrta. Here how- 
ever the invaderB effected no settlement, but proceeded 
to the conquest of the countries subject to ihe bouse of 
AtreuB, and uon governed by Tisamenus, son of Orestes. 
Tradidon varied greatly as to the fate of Tiaamenus him- 
self: according to one legend, he fell fighting against 
the Heracleids'; according to another', he witbdiew 
from his territories, and led all the Achcans who de- 
sired independence against the lonians on the coast of 
the Corinthian gulf. He is said at first to have pro. 
pose'd to the loniaua to unite his people with thera, on 
condition of being admitted to a fsir share of the land ; 
and that it waa only the^ealousy of the Ionian princes, 
who feared leat Tiearaenus should become sole Idng of 
the united nation, that prevented his proposal from 
being accepted. The conteat waa decided by arms, and 
the issue was in favour of the Achzans. The loniatts, 
after their defeat, took shelter in Helice, their principal 
town, but at length capitulated with the conquerors for 
leave to quit tbe country. Henceforth this part of 
Peloponnesus bore the name of Aehaia ; according to 
one account, Tisamenus was slain in the decieive bstUe, 
and buried in Helic^, whence, at a later period, the 
Spartuia, by command of the Delphic oracle, transported 
his bones to Lacedvmon^; but another tradition sup- 
posed him to have reigned in Achaia after the departure 
or sufaji^tion of the lonians.* After some years, a 
part of the Achaana, under Agoriua, a descendant of 
Agamemnon, found a settlement in Etia, invited, it is 
•aid, by Oxyhis, who was enjoined by an oracle to 
(bare hia new dominions with one of the Pelopids.^ 

1 ApollalDr li. 6 «. a 5. i Paui. tH. 1. & 
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The motive of this invitation may have been to establiBta 
a cliim to the possession of Pisa, the ancient seat of 
Pelops. The dislodged lonians first sought refuge 
among their kinsmen in Attica, and, vihen the land be. 
came too narrow for them, followed the e:xample of the 
^tdians, and, joined by swamts of fugitives and ad- 
venturers of various races, made for the coast of Asia. 

After the death or retreat of Tisamenua, the poetical 
legend of the conquest represents the Heracleids as only 
buaied with the partition of hia kingdom. Aristode- 
mus, as it was believed every where, except at Sparta ', 
had not lived to enter Peloponnesus, but had fallen at 
Delphi, by a thui»derbo1t, or a shaft of ApoUo; or, as 
another tale ran, by the hands of assassins, related to 
the bouse of Atreus.^ He had left twin sons, Procles 
and Eurysthenes, who succeeded to his claim of an 
equal share with Temenus and Cresphontes. Three 
altars were erected, and on each a lacriiice was made to 
the divine father of Hercules.' Then three lots were 
cast into an urn filled with water. It had been agreed 
that the lots were to be stones, and that the first drawn 
should give possession of Argos, the second of Lacedc- 
mon, the third of Messenia. But Cresphontes, to secure 
the fairest portion, threw a clod of earth into the water, 
which, being dissolved, remained at the bottom of the 
vessel, while the lots of his competitors were drawn." 
According to another form of the legend, Ai^pa had 
been reserved for Teraenut, who then conspired with 
Cresphontes to defraud the children of Aiiatodenius.' 
After the partition was completed, each of the three 
altars was found occupied by a portent, from which the 
diviners augured the destiny and character of the people 
to which it belonged. A toad was seen resting on that 
of Argos ; a warning that she must abstain from ambi- 
tious aggression, and remain content with her natural 
hounds. The restless hostility of Lacedsmon was pre- 
figured hy a serpent ; the cnuft which she imputed to 
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Ler weaker neighbour, MeBsenU, by a fox. The de- 
■cendanta of Hercules then took quiet posBession of 
their allotted sharea. 

This poetical legend, aa well aa other narrativea of 
the same events which wear a more historical aspect, 
has undoubtedly crowded traneactions together which 
must have occupied many years, probably many gener- 
ations. The great revolution, which imposed a foreign 
yoke on the warlike Achsans, was certainly not efFbcted 
by a momentary struggle. We cannot indeed dis- 
tinctly trace the steps by which the conquest was really 
achieved, but fragments of apparently genuine tradition 
remain to abow, what might indeed have been safety 
conjectured in the absence of poaitive infonnation, that 
it was, in general, the tardy fruit of a hard contest. 
The numbers of the Dorians were probably every 
where greatly inferior to those of the enemy, and aeem 
to be rather over than under-rated when they are esti- 
mated at 20,000 warriors. This inequality may have 
been in some degree compensated by the advantages 
which their arms, their mode of fighting, tactics, and 
discipline, may have given them in the field. The 
Achsan bands, accustomed perhaps to depend much on 
the prowess of their leaders, and furnished with no 
weapons capable of redsting the long Dorian spear, and 
of malting an impression on the broad shield, which, 
hanging from the shoulder to the knees, covered the 
whole bo<Iy of the warrior, may have been easily borne 
down by the steady charge of their deep and serried 
phalanx. But on the other hand the art of besieging 
was even in later times foreign to Dorian warfare, and 
much slighter fortifications than those of the Larissa of 
Argos, of Tiryns, and Mycens, would have sufficed to 
deter the invaders from the thought of attacking them. 
But, without balancing the resources of the contending 
nations, we find that, in fact, the issue of the war was 
not decided either by pitched battles, or r^ular si^es. 
Traditions, which may be truated, since they contradict 
notiona which had become generally current on the 
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subject, prove that the Dorian chieftains adopted a 
difFerent plau far the subjugation of ihe couDIry ; one 
which, though tedious, was safer, and better adapted to 
their means and eiCuation. It consiated in occupying 
a strong post in the neighbourhood of the eneraj's city, 
and wearing him out by a continued geries of harassing 
excursions. The remembrance of two such stationE 
was preserved to later ages ; and the glimpse they 
cfibrd of the manner in which the conquest was effected, 
is EufHcient to show the groundleEsness of the common 
belief, that the fall of Tisamenus was attended by a 
sudden and complete triumph of the Doriane. The 
history of the Turks, at a period when they stood nearly 
at the same level of ciyilisation, affords a not uninter- 
esting parallel. While the Turkish empire was yet 
confined to a small district at the foot of the Mysian 
Olympus, the rich and stronfrly fortified cities of Bruea 
and Nice excited the ambition of Othman, the founder . 
of the Ottoman dynasty. But the force and skill of 
his tribe were unequal to the task of reducing them by 
a direct assault, and he therefore occupied forts in the 
neighbourhood of each, and pressed them with an irre- 
gular but weariBome blockade, which kept the garrisoDS 
in constant fear of a surprise, and cut off all thrir ordi. 
nary coramunications with the surrounding country. 
At the end of ten years, Brusa was so exhausted by this 
lingering operation, that it capitulated; and in four years 
more Nice followed its example.' A similar plan was 
pursued by that division of die Dorians which under- 
took the conquest of Ai^olis. Between three and four 
miles from Argos, on the western side of the gulf, is 
a hillock, which, in the time of Pausanias, was still 
covered with buildings. Among them was a monument 
of Temenus, whence the place was called Temenium, 
- which then continued to be honoured with reUgious 
rites by the Dorians of Ai^os. The Teroenium, says 
Paosanias, received its name from Temenus, the son of 
Aristomachus ; for he took possession of the ground, 

' V. Hunmsr, OocMSUc in OimimHdiat Seieha, 1. p. 7S. uid 101. 
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and forUfied it, uid from tbie pmition he and hia 
Boriuia carried or tbe war against Tieameuiu and Uie 
AcbsaiiB.' From tluB account we perceive that Argos 
naa the first object of the inTaders' attack : how long 
it held out we do not learn ; but the site of the monu- 
ment of Temenus would lead ub to infer, that the 
ddest of the Heracleida had fallen before his people 
had effected this conquest ; and in fact we hear nothing 
more of hia penonal exploits. The expeditions bj 
which the Dorian dominion was gradually extended 
over the nort)i-ea«t of the peninsula are ascribed to his 
aucceaBOrs : to these we shall return after having pur- 
sued the fortunes of Cresphootes and the heira of Arii- 
todemua. 

Homer represents Mesaenia as subject, at the time of 
the Trojan war, to the house of Atreus ; for Agamem- 
non ofl^B seren of its towns to Achilles as the price of 
reconciliation. It constituted a part of tbe dominions 
of Menelans till his death ; after which the Neleid kinga 
of Fylns, who were probably already masters of the 
western coast, took advantage, it it said, of the weak- 
ness of his successors to wrest it from them.^ At th« 
time of the Dorian invasion, Melanthus filled the throns 
of Mesaenia : whether be also reigned over Pylus and 
Triphylia may be reasonably doubted. The people are 
said to have been disaffected toward him as a foreigner, 
and hence to have offered no re^stance to the Dorians." 
Melanthus, in consequence, quitted ^e country, and re- 
tired to Attica, where, as we shall see, he became the 
founder of a house, which supplied tbe Athenian annals 
with many of their most illustrious names. But the 
Messesian Pylus aeems long to have retained its in- 
dependence, and to have been occupied for several cen- 
turies by one branch of the family of Neleus ; fi>r 
descendants of Nestor are mentioned as allies of the 
Messenians in their struggle with Bparta in the lattn 
half of the seventh century b. o.^ There is howerer 
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Rome reumn for donbting that the TMt of the country 
Babmitted bo quietly as has been generally aupposed to 
the rule of CreEphosteB. Ephorus indeed related that 
be took posBewioD of MeBtenia, and divided it into five 
districts, fixing his own rcBidence in a central posidon 
in the plain of Stenyclerus ; and it attems certain that 
be founded a new capital there. But, judging from 
analogy, we diould Buspect that this waa the retult, not 
of choice, but of necessity, because neither Pylus nor 
Andania, the seat of the ancient kings, were yet in his 
power, and that it was only the first step toward the 
conqueat of the whole land. Of the footing on which 
the Dorians here stood with the ancient inhabitants, we 
shall speak when we reach the period of the Messenian 

We have little more certain information as to the 
steps by which the sutriugation of Laconla was affected. 
According to Ephorus, it was completed as quickly aa 
that of Messenia. The strength of the Achvana waa 
collected in Amycle ; but this city was betrayed, or itB 
inhabitants wei« induced-W Capitulate, by the periidioua 
counsels of one of their countrymen, by name Fhilono^ 
mus. After this, Eurysthenes and Procles divided the 
whole country into six districts, over which they set 
govemors, with the title of kings. That of Amycls 
tiiey bestowed on Philonoraua, aa the reward of his 
treachery; while they themselves fixed their residence in 
Sparta. During the reign of Eurj'sthenes, the con- 
quered people were admitted to an equality of political 
privileges with the Dorians; but his successor, Agis, 
deprivai them of these rights, and trom fellow citizens 
reduced them to sul^ects of the Spartans. The greater 
part submitted without reMstance. Only the inhabitants 
of Uelo^ a town on the coast, attempted to ahake off 
the usurped dominion ; hut didr revolt waa quelled, 
and they lost both their political independence and their 
personal liberty, giving rise and name to the clasa of 
serfs called Helots, whose condition will be hereafter 
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described.' There are strong grounds for suepecting 
that this account dispiiBea a fact, which the later Spar- 
tans must have found it difficult to conceive, — that (bey 
became maBtera of Laconia only gradually, and after 
« long struggle. It would lead us to imagine, that 
Ainyclff and its district eacheated to the Spartan kings 
after the death of Philonomus. But, instead of this, we 
find traces which strongly indicate that it continued to 
form an independent state for near three hundred years 
after the invasion. It is certain that its final conquest 
was not e^cted before the reign of Teleclus, toward the 
dose of the ninth century b. o. And the terms in 
which this is related teem plainly to imply, that it had 
never before suhmitted to Sparta. " In the reign of 
Teleclus," says Pausanias, " the Lacedemonians look 
Amydte, and Phans, and Gerontbrc, which were in 
possession of the Achcang. The people of the latter 
two towns were dismayed at the approach of the Do. 
rians, and capitulated upon condition of being allowed 
to withdraw from Peloponnesus. But the Amyclsans 
were not ejected at the flrat assault, but only after a long 
resistance and many notable deeds. And the Dorians 
■bowed the importance they attached to this victory by 
the trophy they raised over the AmydEeaos."^ This 
testimony is confirmed and illustrated by a tradition of 
a long protracted warfare, which occasioned the proverb 
that spoke of the Mence of Amyclee. The peace of 
Amycic, we are tdd, had been so often disturbed by 
false alarms of the enemy's approach, that at length 
a law was passed forbidding such reports, and the 
silent city was taken by surprizal These traditions 
seem to justify us in ifgecting the statement, that 
Amycic revolted from Sparta after tbe death of Phi- 
lonomus.* If, however, we suppose ^at it remained 
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independent till the dme of its fall, it will be difficult to 
believe that the case was different with the other iu- 
tricts of Laconii, which were more remote from Sparta. 
The most probable view of the matter seems to be, that 
the Dorians, who must be conceived to have entered 
Laconia from the north, first encamped at Sparta, where 
they found perhaps a few scattered hamlets, and were 
detained by its advantageous siraation, at the opening of 
the vsle of the Enrotoe. They no doubt immediately 
occupied a tract in the adjacent plain, Bufficient for their, 
support Amycle, which lay only two or three miles 
lower down the valley, appears to have been the ancient 
capital of the Achnan kings : there were shown the 
monuments of Cassandra, of A^memnon, and Clyism- 
nestra, aCteiting the popular belief, that it had been the 
scene of their euS^ings and crimes. It alao contained 
a revered sanctuary, where Apollo wai worshipped over 
the tomb of Hyacinihus, which, even after the dty had 
sunk into a village, continued to be enriched with the 
most costly oifbringa by the piety of the Spartans. 
Sparta indeed is described in the Odyssey as the resi- 
dence of Mendaua : it is perhaps the same place with 
the hollow craggy Lacedtemonj' but it is more pro- 
bable that in the Homeric poems the name of Araycle 
had been exchanged for one which bad of late become 
more cdebrated, than that the Pelopids should have 
fixed their seat in an uowalled town, such as Sparta ap- 
pears to have been from its origin lo the period of 
its declining greatness. If Amyclie was the Acfacan 
capital, we can the better understand how it might be 
able to bold out against the Spartans, notwithstanding 
its close vicinity, and night be reduced only after the 
rest of Laconia had been subdued ; though, according 
to an account whidi seems as well entitled to credit as 
that of Ephorus, Helos itself, from which the Acheean 
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Ktfs are commonly aappoBed to have been named, pie- 
■erved its independence down to the mgn of Alcamenea, 
the ion of the conqueror of Amydae.' 

Beside the Dorians, there were foreigners of other 
nations who were driven about the same time to Laconia, 
by the tempest which wi« now sweeping over Greece, 
and their presence was attended by some important 
eoDiequences, though it is not perfectly clear whether 
tfiey contributed more to promote, or to retard, the 
conquesL Among these we may reckon the Cadmeans, 
whom the Bceotian invasion had forced to quit Thebes. 
Aristodemus had married a princess of the line of Cad- 
mus, who became the mother of EuryEthenes and 
Prodes, and on their father's death, Theras, their 
mother's brother, undertook the guardianship of the 
royal twins. When they grew up to manhood, Theras 
was unable to bear the thought of descending from the 
honours of the regency to a private station, and re- 
solved on leading a colony to the island then called Cal- 
Uate, afterwards Thera, which was said to have been 
peopled by foUowers of Cadmus. He left a son behind 
him in Sparta, who became the founder of a house, 
which Herodotus, who relates .this story, describes aa 
a great tribe, named the JGgeids, from ^geua the 
grandson of Theras. Bnt, according to other ac< 
counts, which have stronger internal marks of proba- 
Inlity, the .£geids, so c^ed after an earlier JEgeus, 
were a Theban clan^, who accompanied the Dorians, 
and rendered them important services in their invasion 
of Laconia, and eipeci^y in their war with Amydc^ : 
■o that we ere led to suppose that several noble Cad- 
mean families had migrated, on the approach of the 
Bteolians, to Doris, where ihey were adopted aa Idna. 
men, and followed the fortunes of that division of the 
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Dorians which settled in Sparts, on account of the con- 
nection which they had formed with its leader. 

Theras is said to have been joined in hia expedition 
h; a band of Minjan adventuren, the posterity of the 
Ai^nauts, who had been driven out of Lemnos by 
those same Pelaagians whom the invasion of Bneotia had 
forced CO tate shelter in Attica, whence the consequences 
of their insolence, ot the jealousy of the natives, com- 
pelled thera to migrate to a new home. According to 
Herodotus, the expelled Minyans sought Laconia as the 
land of their fathers, becauae some of the Argonauts 
had come from thence, and for the same reason were at 
first hospitably entertained by the Spartans, who ad- 
mitted them as kinsmen to the right of intermarriage. 
When however the strangers abused their good fortune, 
encroached upon the privileges of their benefactors, and 
claimed a share in the succession to the throne, the 
Sparians were indignant, and determined to put them to 
death. But they were ddivered from prison by a pious 
artifice of their Spartan vrives, who, having obtained 
admission to their husbands under the pretence of the 
last farewell, exchanged dresses with them, and re- 
mained in their stead. The fugitives escaped to the 
heights of Taygetus at the very time that Theras was 
preparing to embark for Calliste. A part of them con- 
sented to share his adventures ; but the main body bent 
their march to the western coast of Peloponnesus, and 
invaded the land, which henceforth appears to have 
borne the name of Triphylia. They expelled its ancient 
possessors, the Caucones, and other tribes, and founded 
sis towns, which formed as many independent slates, 
under the names, Lepreum, Maciatus, Phrixa, Pyrgus, 
Epium, Nudium. The reality of this settiement in 
Triphylia cannot be reasonably questioned: but whether 
it took place at the time and under the circumstances 
described by Herodotus, is extremely doubtful. His 
account evidently proceeds upon the supposition that 
the whole of Laconia was sul^ect to the sona of Aristo- 
demus. If ■ great part of it, and Amyclc in particular. 
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was still independent of SpatU, die Minyans would 
have been at no loss for a place of refuge ; and, aecord- 
inf(ly, we are informed by Conon, that Fhilonomus ad. 
mitied inhalHtantB from Imbro* and Lemnoa, who must 
be the Minyan fugitivea, into Amyolc, and that in the 
third generation they roae up againBt the Dorians, but 
were compelled to luigrate. A comparison of theae 
different atoriet aeema to afford ground for concluding, 
that these Minyans shared the fortunes, not of ihe 
Dorian conquerors, but of the Achteana, and Uiat the 
main body did not quit Laconia before the reduction of 
Amyclie had been completed. The connection deecribed 
by Herodotus between tWm and Theras may even 
seem to justify a doubt whether the ^geida also were 
not allies of the Achcans.t With r^ard to them, 
however, it is certainly safer to adhere to the common 
view, which is confirmed by the admission of the 
^geids among the Spartans,— an event much more in- 
telligible when referred to the time of the invasion, 
than after the fall of Amyclie. It ia not necessary to 
suppose that the Minyans held so closely ti^ther, that 
a part might not join the expedition of Theras, and the 
Spartans who accompanied him, while their btetbrea 
whom they left behind, fought for the Achteana. The 
six towns founded by them in THphylia seera to imply 
that their number wai considerable j and certainly tbet« 
is reason to think that it was sufficient to be of no 
•mall moment in the contest between tlie Spartans and 
the Achsana ; it must however be remembered, that 
Triphylia was abeady peopled, in part, by a kindred 
race, which may have received them as friend*. Beside 
thp colony in Thera, they took part in another ex- 
pedition, of which we shall soon have occaaion to speak. 
We must now take a view of Ute manner in which the 
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dominion of the Doriana wu esUblished in other parts 
of Peloponnesus. 

Temenua is said to have excited the jealousy of his 
sons by the favour he showed to Deiphontes, a Hera- 
cleid, but of another line, who had married his daughter 
HymelhOj and lo whose aid he-was principally indebted 
' in his conquests. What the extent of these conqueBts 
may have been, is, aa we have seen, very doubtful : it 
seems clear however that they did not include the 
ancient capitals Tiryns and Mycenee, for otherwise 
some tradition could not fail to have been preserved of 
their fall.' They probably long retained their inde- 
pendence ; and it is not even cert^un that they ever re- 
ceived a Dorian population. The sons of Temenua 
plotted against his life, and Ceisus, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded him at Argoa. Deiphontes drew a part of the 
Dorians over to his side, an^, with their aid, undertook 
the conquest of Epidaurus. It was at this time go- 
verned by FityreuB, who is said to have been a de- 
scendant of Ion. He offered no resistance lo the in- 
vaders, but, with the principal families, withdrew to 
Athens, and Epidaurus became at once a Dorian state. 
On the other band we find it mentioited, on the autho- 
rity of Aristotle, that lonians from the Attic Tetrapolis 
accompanied the Dorians in their expedition, and shared 
the possession of Epidaurus with them^, — a memorable 
fact, on account of the influence it may have had on the 
Attic traditionB relating to (he return of the Heradeids. 
The success of Deiphontes however was embittered by 
a tragical calamity, broi^ht upon him by the deadly 
hatred of his kinsmen. Hymelha's brothers .resolved 
to separate her from her husband: only Agreus, the 
youngest of the four tirothers, refused to concur in the 
plot. Cerynes and Phalces, attended by a herald, caroe 
to the gates of Epidaurus, and sent to request an inter- 
view with their sister without the walls. When she 

I What Stnbo uti of Ibc lUl^KtiDn of Mynits lo Arvn (iliL p. JR.), 
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bad gnnted their winb, but tnnwd a deaf ear to the pv. 
anaaioDa bj which they aoiight to prevail oo her to ac- 
company tbeni to A^oa, they forcibly placed her in 
dteir chariot, and were haatening away, when Dei- 
phontea, io&inned of her danger, came up to rescue her. 
He inilantly slew Cerynes, but Hymetho heradf fcU x 
victim to the violence with which she was detained by 
nialces, who made hii escape, while Deiphontes and 
hia falloweis took up his sister's corps. The youngest 
brother, Agicus, sppean to have conquered thea^acent 
territory of TrcEtea', where, u at Epidaurus, the Do* 
liana are aaid to have been admitted without resistance ; 
and perhaps we may infer, iroin the part assigned to 
him in the legend juit related, that, in the feada whidi 
aeem at this period to have divided the Dorians tn 
Aigoha, Tneien, and E^dauras, were united agtiiut 

Phalces mtiiected Sicyon to die Dorian sway. It 
was already ruled by a prince who tneed hia origin to 
Macules, and who is said to have been on this acconnt 
t«apected by the Doriana, whcai d>ey made thHasetrca 
masiera of the dty by a nightly sorprise. Mialces 
contented himidf with iliaring hia power. In the next 
gmeration, the Dorian anna w»e carried up the valley 
of the Sicyonian AB(q>nB against Phlius, by Rh^nldai, 
aon of Pbalcea. He appears to have fae^ aaaisted in 
hia expedition by forces sent, from Argos. Yet thtir 
united strength aeems not to have been very fbraudable, 
or their moderatiiHi was great. Rhegnidas invited the 
people of Sicyon to receive the Dorians a* ftiends, and 
to make a ftir partiiiui of their fruitftd territory wiib 
the new settlers. We are not told who i«gned at thia 
time at Phlina ; but Hippasus it named as the leading 
peram who o[qioaed the demands of die Dorians, and 
Htdearoured to roose hia oountrymen to leaistance by 
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urging ttic bueiMM of ■urreuderiBg m fair an inherit, 
•noe without ■ struggle. But the greater number vrert 
inclined to pacific views: the propoaal of the invaders 
was accepted, and Hippuus with his party joined the 
Ionian emigrants, who were embarking for Asia. Ac- 
cwdiog to one of the many tradition! concerning th* 
origin of Pythagoras, Hippasua, who settled in Samoa, 
was an ancestot of the philoaopher. CleoiK saeniB al«o 
to have been occupied bjr Dorians, who eatabliahed there 
p state, independent of Argos, and pwhaps hostile to it, 
as the ruhng family was connected with that of Epi- 

The Ttum iraportuit acquisition of Corinth was re- 
served for another dynasty of Heraeleida. When the 
Dorians were on the point of embarking at Naupsetus, 
Hippotes, one of their chiefs, and a (iescendant of Her- 
cules, was thought to have incurred the anger of Apollo, 
whicfa showed iudf in a pestilence, that afflicted the 
whole army. Hij^tes, as the guilty cause of (he cala^ 
Biity, was forced ta quit the camp, and spent many 
years as a wandering outcast. But his son, whom he 
bad named, .from his long wanderings, Aletea, having 
grown up to manhood, collected a band of Dorian ad- 
venturen, and directed his arms against Corinth. The 
mode in which he achieved the conquest is variously 
Eelated. According to one account, the line of Bisyphua 
VM at this time lepreseiUed by two kings, named Do- 
lidas and Hyattlhidaa, who voluntftrily resigtied their 
power to Aletes, and remuned at Corindi, while the 
great body of the people, resisting die invader, were de- 
feated in butle, and migraied to ftneign landa.^ But 
«tlier traditions, apparently of highw authority, seem t» 
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indicate a diflemit conrse of erenta, or at leaat tecist ni 
ia filling up this outline. Thucydidet mentionB that 
tbe vill^e of Sol^ia, distant Kven or eight miles from 
Corinth, stood on a hill near the Sarontc gulf, where the 
Doriani had once encamped, while they carried od their 
war with the .£oIian inhabitants of Corinth. Here we 
Ke traces of a plan Bimilar to that which the coDqnerora 
of Ai^OB pnrsueil, when they occupied the Temenittin. 
Another legend relates, that Aletes aurprised the citj 
during the celebration of a funeral sacrifice, and diat 
the gates were opened to him by the treadiery of a 
daughter of Creon, a Corinthian Tarpeia, whom be 
tempted by the promise of making her his wife.' 

The fall of Corinth was attended hy another ex- 
pedition, which drew the Dorians to the north of tite 
Isthmus, and brought them, for the first time, into a 
conflict wiA Attica. The Bteotians had no sooner 
completeil their conquest, than they began to threaten 
their southern neighbours. They made inroads on the 
Attic border, and claimed some tonns^, as belonging to 
ibeir territory. When the Attic king, Thymcetes, led an 
army to meet them, Xanthus, the Bteotian leader, pro- 
posed to decide the issue of the war by single combat. 
ThymtEtes shrank from tbe risk ; but Mebrothus,' the 
Hessenian king, who had been htmonrably recnved at 
Athens, came forward to accept the enemy's challenge. 
By a stratagem, famous in after-sges, he diverted dw 
attention of his adversary, and slew him as he turned 
to look at (he ally whom Melantbns affected to see be- 
hind him. The victor was rewarded with the kingdom, 
which Tbymtetes had fbrfeiied by his pusillanimity, and - 
which now passed for ever from the bouse of Erecb- 
tbeus. Melanthus transmitted it to bis son Codrus, 
who was still reigning, though far advanced in yeani, 
when some of the Dorian states, impdled by amUtion, 
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or [veiued, it is raid, by • general Bcardty, the natural 
efibct of loi^.protracted wus, united their forces for tlie 
invasion of Attic*. Aletes was the chief mover of the 
expedition; but the MesBenians, jeabus of their old 
enemies, the Neleids, lent it active sapport. The Do- 
rian arm; marched to Athens, and lay encamped under 
its walls. Aletes had previously consulted the Delphic 
Oracle, and had been assured of success, provided he 
spared the life of the Athenian king. A friendly Del- 
phian, named Cleomaniis, disclosed die answer of the 
oracle to the Athenians, and Codrua resolved to devote 
himself for his country in a manner not unlike that 
which immortalised the name of the Decii. He went 
out at the gate, disguised in a woodman's garb, and 
falling in with two Dorians kiUed one with his bill, and 
was killed by the other. The Athenians now sent s 
herald to claini the body of their king, and the Dorian 
chiefs, deeming the war hopeless, withdrew their forces 
from Attica. Such is the story which continued for 
centuries to warm the patriotism of the Athenians, and 
which therefore as there is nothing improbable in its 
general outhnes, we feel loath to criticise, though we 
cannot answer for the truth of the details. To some 
even this may seem to be confirmed by the fact men- 
tined by the orator Lycurgus', that Cleomantis and 
his posterity were honoured with the privilege of shar- 
ing the entertainment provided in the Prytsneum at 
Athens, for the guests of the state. But we scarcely 
know bow the current tradition is to be reconciled with 
another preserved by Fausanias: that a part of the 
Dorian army effected their entrance by night within the 
walls, and, being surrounded by their enenues, look re- 
fuge at the altars of the Eumenides on tile Areopagus, and 
were spared by the piety of the Athenians.^ If how- 
ever either must be r^ected as a fabticadon, this has 
certainly the slighter claim to credit. But though 
this expedition was defeated in its main otgect, it 
produced one permanent and important result. The 
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little terrilorf c^ Megan wu now flnallf teptntrd from 
Attica', aai oeeapied h; a Dorian c<>kHi;, whidi con- 
tinucd long cloadj united irich Corindi ai its parent 
city, or lather was held in a luttJecdnn, whick at length 
became too oppreirive to be borne. Megara iladf waa 
at thiR time only one, though pTobabl; the prindpd, 
among fl*e little towRahtps, which were independent of 
each other, and were not wifrequenEljr ei^aged in hos- 
tilities, which howerer were m mitigated and regulated 
b; local nitge, ■■ to present rather the image, than the 
rei'ity and the baneful efl^ti, of war. Thef were 
never allowed lo interrupt the laboura of the huiband- 
men; the captive taken in these feuds was entertaitied 
as a guest in bis enemy's lioBBe, and, when his ransom 
wa* Axed, was dismiBsed befi»« it waa paid. If he di»- 
(Jiarged hii debt of honour he became, under a peculiar 
name^, the friend of hit host : a breach of the compact 
diibonoured him for life, both among the straiten and 
his neighbours — ■ picture of nKiety, which we conld 
acarcelj believe to have been drawn from Hfe, if it did 
not agree with other institutions, which we find de- 
scribed upon the best authority as prevailing at the tame 
period in other parts of Greece. 

Though we reserve a general sarvey of the Greek 
cotoiiies for another place, we must here mention some 
which are connected in a peculiar manner with the his- 
tory of die Dorian conquett The first of these it that 
by which ^gina, hitherto the seat of an jGt^ao popu- 
lation, was transformed into s Dorian island. This 
colony was led, ^ a ehtef nMned Triaco *, ttam Ep- 
daurus, to which iEgina teemed to be asugned by its 
situation as a natural appendage, thoujtfa it attained to 
a much higher degree ef piesperity and power than the 
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pu«nt itsU, The number of the new Mttlen cannot 
bare been great, and ihe<r appew to have mingled on 
equal tenns with the old inhatntasta, though their influ- 
ence was sufficient to introduce the Dorian language, 
tnannen, and inititutiona.' But the colonies which 
passed from the PelopouDems into Crete in the thitd 
generation after the cixiqtiest, are of still greater im- 
portance, because, though they may not have been 
the first of the Dorian race which settled in the island, 
they «|q>ear to have contributed much more than any 
IH-evioua migrations of the same people, which, as we 
have seen, ue not even sufficiently asceitained, to stamp 
Crete with the character which it retuned to the end 
of its history; and to them therefore the influence 
which it is commonly believed to have exercised on the 
institutions and the destinies of the mother country muy, 
M far as it really existed, be most justly ascribed. It 
is only to be regietted that, though the fact itself is un- 
questionable, the sources of our information are so scanty 
and turbid, as to leave our curiosity unsatisfied on some 
of the most interesting circumstances connected with it 
Two principal exp^tiona are said to have proceeded 
frtan Peloponnesus to Crete, about the same time which 
chronologists fix for the beginning of the Ionian migra- 
tion, sixty years after the Dorian invasion. One of 
these expediiiona issued from Laconia, the otlier from 
Argolis. The Laconian colwiy is involved in great 
obscurity, with regard to its leaders and to the re'ple 
of which it was flhiefly composed. The Minyans from 
Imbros and Lemnos, whom Fhilonomua had planted at 
Amydc, are said to have revolted gainst the Dorian* 
in the third generation, and in consequence to have mi- 
grated anew from Laconia to Crete, accompanied how- 
ever by some Spartans, and under the command of two 
chiefs named Pdlia andDdidius.* In their passage 
they left a poctiDD of their body in the isle of Melos, 
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which dkted its trnfortnnate connection with Bparte from 
thi* epoch. The mt occupied Oortjiu (an inland town, 
bat on the tonth aide of the iiland) witboat any tedst- 
ance from the Creluu of the imronndiDg diatriet, who 
became their mlfjecta. Another relation of the same 
events givei a somewhat ftiller aconint of the issue of 
the expedition, but introdnces diffiirent acton. The 
LattdciTHHiiani, PolUs, and his farotba Cnrtaidas, are 
here named at the chieft ; but the people vrtiom thej 
lead from AmjclK are not Minyans, but tbrir enemies 
and con^nerora, the Pelasgiam. They are said to have 
defeated the natives in several battles, and to have made 
lfaemE«1ve* nissten of Lyctas(an inland town, not very 
tar from Gortjrna), and of other cities.' The substi- 
tation of the Pelagians for the Minyana in this form 
of tlte narrative mkj perhaps be Bafely considered as an 
error, arising from a confosion of the stories told of 
tbem bj Herodotus, though it is said that the l^end in 
this shape was so current at Ljctus itself, that the 
Lyctians hdd themselves to be kinsmen of the Athe. 
nians by ihe side of their mothers, because die Pelas- 
pant bad carried off Athenian women to Lemnos. A 
greater difficulty may at first sif^t seem to arise from 
die part whidi the Spartans are described as taking in 
the enterprise of the Minyans, with whom, accordtng 
ta si! accounts, their intercourse was by no means friendly, 
at least during the latter part of the sojourn wbi^ 
these strangers made in Laconia. If it were necessary 
to resort to conjecture for an expUnation of the fac^ 
we might perhaps probaUy enough suppose die occa- 
sion to have arisen from that state of disorder sod 
discord which all writers represent to have prevsiled 
at Sparta for many generations after the conquest, and 
which seems likewise to have given rise to the expe* 
dition of Therss. The ruling Spartans were undoubtedly 
no less willing to rid themselves of the restless and 
ambitious spirits among thdr own citizens than of their 
enemies, whether Minyans or Achcans, who were desirmui 
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of migrating to fowgn lands. Hence nieh an expe> 
ditton, llieugb the bandg which embarked in it were 
chiefly compoBed of sCrangerB, might be made under 
the. lanction of Sparta; and the coloniei irhich it 
planted would regud her u their parent, and be open 
Ui all the influence of the Dorian character and ingti' 
tutiona. 

The history of the other expedition, though not 
fUler, is less perplexed by contradictory statements. 
The domestic feuds which agitated the fomily of Te- 
inemu are said, to have continued in the third gener- 
atioa. Alth«menes, the youngest eon of Ceisua, M 
variance with his brothers, resolved on seeking a new 
home. It was at the time when the faihite of the 
eoterprise of the Dorians against Attica left many 
adventurers without employment j and those who did 
not find a settlement in Megara were, for the moat 
part, willing to share the fortunes of AlttiKmenes. ' It 
ia aaid that he was invited on the one hand by the 
Jonians, who were on the point of migrating to Asia, 
and on the other by Pollis and his Spartan followers, to 
unite hia forces with theirs. But he r^ected both pro- 
posals, that he might pursue the course marked out for 
him by an oracle, which had enjoined him to seek the 
land which shotild be granted to his prayers by Jupiter 
juid by the Son. Rhodes was die inland of the Sun ; 
the god of day had given it to his children, when it 
'first rose out of the waters : but Crete was the birth- 
place of Jupiter, and Althtemenes, to comply with the 
oracle, while he himself bent his course to fihodes, left 
a part of his followers in Crete. Their conquests must 
have been considerable ; for Ephorus spoke of Altha. 
meoes «s if he had been the sole founder of a Dorian 
colony in Crete. Yet we are not distinctly informed ia 
what part of the island they established themselves. It 
may however be coigedured, from some treditiont 
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which CMinot be more shnply explained on «iy other 
■appomtion, diat, u the prindptl KttlerDenta of the 
Luwoitn adTeDturers la; toward the wnth-eaet, so Ao«e 
of the ArgiTea were planted on the wetttrn dde of tbe 
iiland. A legend, which it ia Karcd^ ponible to a^ 
ttpt in its literal aenie, referred the origin of severd 
Cretan towns, among the reit of one named Mycenc; 
to Agamemnon, when, on his return from Trof, he wu 
forced hj a tempest to land in Crete. ' If we might 
■uppose that this l^end sprang omt of the colonies of 
Althemcnes, it wonld direct us to the neighbourhood 
of the ancient town of Cydonis, as tbe quarter in whicll 
thej were pltnted, and diere are traces which seem to 
mark that Cydonia itself had rrceiTed • part of its po- 
pulation from Argos. ^ Poljrrrhenia, on the western 
coast, near which Agamemnon was said to hare raised 
an dtar, was first fortified by Achcan and Laconian 
coloniata.' As we here find Laconians in the west, it 
■eems not improbable, that the town of Phnstus, in the 
eastern quarts' of the island, may have been founded by 
the people of AllhEemenea, though it lay in Ae ne^^ 
bonihood of Gortyne, and though the Heracleid Phtestna, 
from whom its name was derived, was subseqnently 
oelieved to hare passed over from Sicyon to Crete before 
the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus. * 

The scantiness of these accounts, which is not mtr- 
prising when we condder the period to which they 
relate, is no reason for questioning the importance rf 
the Peloponnesian colonies in Crete. The numbn* 
indeed irf' the Dorians who took part in them appears 
to have been very small, compared with the extent ef 
the island, and their whole force was probably skndw. 
But the state in which they Aiund the country teems to 
have favoured their undertalcing, and to have enabled 
Qtem first to gain a firm footing, and then to make a 
steady progress. The Iliad describes Crete «■ containing 
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a hundred citiea > ,' but the Odyssey reduces dutt num 
ber to ninety, and some of the ancietits endeavoured to 
expUin the difibrenoe hy supposing, that ten cities had 
been lott, throi^h intestine feadsj aftet die Trojan war : 
others believed that ten new ones had been founded be- 
tveen that event and the poet's time, and Ephoros nsmed 
Allhcmenes as die founder. This is no doubt an ar- 
bitrary ficdcMi ; bat • Cretan tradition, apparenOy quila 
UDConnected with these attempts at reconciling die two 
Homeric poemti, spoke of the whole island having been 
wasted by plague and fiunine after the Trojan war, and 
having been left almost desolate, till its population was 
replenished by the new race which finally retained pos- 
session of it. ^ One point at least appears to be indis- 
putably proved by the condition in which Creie is 
exhibited to us by the earliest accounts of its subsequent 
history ; that the Durian settlers found it divided among 
a number of independent states, kept asunder by the 
diflerence of their origin, and perhaps by mutual ani- 
mosity, and separately -unable to resist the invaders. 
Yet here, still more than in Peloponnesus, the conquest 
must have been gradual, and it must have been long 
before the Dorians had spread over the whole island, if 
no part of it was before inhabited by a kindred race. 
With respect to this question it is remarkable, that none 
of the traditions preserved to us concerning the Argive 
and LsjConian colonies, make any mention of CnoBsas, 
the ancient seat of Minos, or of any Dorians previously 
settled in the island. The renown of Cnossus was 
transferred to Gortyna und Lyetus^, and it was in the 
latter city that Lycuigus was believed to have studied 
the institutions which he iranspluited to Sparta. * Those 
of the ancients who contended that the Cretan institutioia 
were derived from Sparta, built their chief argument m 
the fact, that Lyetna was her colony, and therefore might 
naturftUy borrow from tlie mother city. ^ On die other 
hand diose whs helieved tilat the Spartan lawgiver had 
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copied the model which he finmd ■( Ljctni, still bdd 
Minos to hate been ita original author. ' We have 
already obaerved, that ihia opinion might eadly have 
ariseii out of the ambition of the Cretan Doriani, to 
appropmte the fame of Minoa to themselvei, and to 
htUow their own tnages by bia tcvered narae. But it 
may abo not have been entirely dettitnte of a teal fouid- 
ation, and may only hate beoi errotieoua in extending 
to the whole syMem, what waa true of no more than a 
few of ita parts, in which vettigea might undoubtedly 
be prescTTed of a more ancient polity. But that the 
aocdal fabric, irtiich struck the andentt by ita ctoae 
resemblance to that of Sparta., and which they concluded 
must have been either its archetype, or its copy, was 
already standing in Crete in the pniod of Minos, is an 
opinion whidii requires much stronger evidence to sup- 
port it. When however this is rqected, the question 
which divided the ancients as to the relative antiquity 
of the Cretan and die Spart«n systems, falls to the 
ground of itself, as will be more clearly seen when we 
eome to consider the legislation of Lycurgus- 

The institutions which we shall shortly have to de- 
scribe under that head are so similar to thoae of Crete, 
diat it vrill be sufficient here to give a brief outline of 
the latter. The inhabitants were divided into thi«e 
ranks, — slaves, freemen, and an intermediate daia, re~ 
moved at a neariy equal distance from the degradation 
. of the one, and die privil^es of the other. This class 
was undoubtedly composed chiefly of the old possesson 
of the land, who had submitted without a struggle to 
the superior force of the conquerors. The name by 
wbidi they were distinguished marked their condition — 
that of a rural population dwelling in open towns or 
villages 2 — in contrast with the citii«iB, who resided 
in the capital of each territory. Their lands wm sub- 
ject to a peculiar tax, or tribute \ from which those of 
the upper class were exempt; but their persons wen 
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fiee, and ilieir industrj unKBtrieted ; an advantage 
which went far to counterbalanM aU the bunleni im- 
paaed upon diem, and evien the privileges from which 
the; wei« excluded. Thew were not only the proper 
functmnB of the citisen, those coimecled with the enact- 
ment of law*, the administration of juetice|, and the 
gOTcmmeat of the stale, tut al«o the use tif anna, «ich 
aa the citizen reserved for himself, ud the exercises hj 
which he was trained to Aem in the pubUc schools. ' 
The bow appears to have been the ov^narj weapoii of 
this chus, which im lU ages supplied the Grecian armies 
with their beat art^rs. They were allowed to retain 
such of their ancient national usages as did not interfere 
with their dependence on iheir conquerors ; and on the 
whole, there ia no reason to think that their condition 
was oppresaiTc. The slaves, with respect to the origin 
of their servitude, laaj be probably divided into two 
classes, — one consisting of thoK who were already such 
at the time of the -conqnest, die other of freemen taken 
with arms in their bands, who purchased their lives by 
4he sacrifice of their liberty. With respect to their 
aituatioa, sudi aa it continued in after-times, they were 
distinguished hy peculiar names, which expressed the 
lelations in which they «tood, either to individuals, or 
to the state. Besides the Uikls which were left in die 
jtossession ef their ancient owners, subject to tribute, 
and those whidi were occupied by the citiiens, each 
atate appears to ha^ reserved a domain for itadf, which 
it cultivated by the hands of public slaves, who coo- 
atituted a separate body, called a m)u>a ^, and who pro- 
bably likewise performed various services of a puUie 
nature within the dty. Those who tilled the portions 
of ground allotted to the individoal freemen, were de~ 
aignated by a different title, derived from their peculiar 
condition. ^ Slaves of this and the former class might 
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be Hid, but not to be cwried out of the country. A 
third claM, which wu probably by f&r t)ie katt numer' 
o)Uj Hud ezduurely employed in roenisl laboun, vtm 
purchased, m their nune imported, from abroad. ' It 
night therefore appear that these ought to be dis- 
eriminated fVom the former clanei, u slavcB from Krfik 
The ancimt auihon however place them all on tb» 
aame footing, and do not indicate any difibence in the 
manner of treating them, union it be by the castam 
which prevailed at Cydonia, and perhaps in other cities, 
where the ierfs enjoyed certain holidays, daring which 
we are told that they were left in poiaeiaion of the town, 
and might even drive out their masters, if they wooU 
not wait at their table, with the whip, a perhaps ex^ 
a^ierated description of the Cretan Saturnalia.^ 

'Die contiBit between the lot of the slave and the 
Dorian freeman, is stron^y marked by the language of 
a Cretan drinking-song.* " My great wealth is my 
■pear, my swoiid, and my atout buckler, ray faithful 
guard: with this I plough, with this I reap, with this 
I press the sweet Juice of the vine : this is my title 10 
be master of the mnoa. They who dare not grasp 
the ipeir, or the sword, or die faithful buckler, faH 
prostrate at my feet, and adore me as their lord, and 
salute me aa the great king." To be free from all 
labour, save warlike esercises, to live up<ai the toil of 
his subjects and riaves, to know no care bnt the defenec 
of his atatioo, was the ^ory and happiness of the 
dtiieu ; and to secure to him the enjoyment of these 
privities, was the inun object of all the inatitutions at 
the state. 

The forms of government eBtablithed in the Dorian 
colonies in Crete so closdy resembled each other, that 
we And one only described aa common to all; antmifor- 
formliy which shows that they sprang naturally out ol 
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the character of the age and the people, and were not iht 
I resuU of accident or design. In fact they follow very 
cloael; the model exhibited in the Homeric piieina, pre* 
■enting only one material dcTiatisn, and pethapn de- 
fining more piedaely some pointi, which, in the heroic 
etAtes, appear to have been ieft un<Ieterniined. The 
royal dignity aeemi never to have been known in any of 
tlKse colonieB; none of their leuders perhaps were of 
nifScient eminence to assume it : when ArigtoUe oh- 
serves, that it once existed in Crete, he had most pro- 
bably the age of Minos in his view. In the earliest 
period to which our information goes bacic, we find the 
place of the kings occupied by magistrates, who bore tbe 
peculiar title of eotmut.^ They were ten in nunibtT ; 
die first in rank, the jnvfoeonnug, gave bis name to tlie 
year. This title seems to have been chosen with re- 
ference to the most important of their functionE, that of 
commanding in war. They also represented the state in 
its intercourse Kilh foreigners, and held or conducted 
•U delibeiations relating to its general interests. They 
were elected by ibe whole body of the citizens, but out of 
■ certain number of privileged -houses or families : Aris. 
totle's c«isnre imphes that, in his day at least, little at- 
tention was paid to any qu^iiies of intrinsic worth. 
They held their office for a year, at the end of whiek 
tho«e who had approved themselves worthy of their 
atation, might aspire to fill up the vacancies which oe- 
cCBTed in the council or senate. The senate, or council 
of elders, bore the same name by which bodies ex-~ 
ereising dmilar (unctiona are described in the Homeric 
poems.^ But its number was fixed, as Aristotle seema 
to intimate, to thirty j it was nnqneeticiitably not in- 
definite. They were elected by the people from the 
most deserving of thoae who bad filled the supreme 
' magistracy, uid they retained diar office for life. They 
were the councillora of the ten chief magiatratcs, ad. 
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mliiiBlered the internal iffintH of the state, and watched 
orei itg truiquillitf and order. They were also juilget> 
it would aeem, as we heu of no dUtinctioB, both in 
dvil and crimiiu] c*use* : Euttject, it it utd, to no te- 
■poaaibility, which perhaps may only mean, that their 
judgment! could not be reversed, and their jadicial 
power wai not limited by any written law. It canaot 
however be Bupposed that they were independent of all 
rule and usage, or that they could with impunity dis- 
r^ard principles hallowed by puMic opinion. We could 
wish to know whether dteirjutiadiction extended over the 
But^ject and servile classes; hut on this, as on many 
other interesting questions relating to them, the ancients 
have not satisfied our curiosity. What has been said 
shows that the Cretan constitution was s^ictly arato- 
cratical, like those which prevailed throughout Greece 
in the heroic ages. This appears still more elearly, 
when we consider the aCation occupied b; the assembly 
of the peojde in the Cretan system. The people, it 
roust be remembered, are brae the conquering natioi^ 
the Dorions, and their fdlow adventurers. Among 
these we have Be«i that certain families — perhaps those 
of the pure Dorian blood — were distinguished from the 
rest, and exclusively entitled to all the honours of the 
stale. The remainder formed a commonalty, which 
howerer was itself inconsiderable in number, compared 
with the sutgect population. It might be assemUed by 
the magistrates whenever they had any measures to lay 
before it. But the individual members were not al- 
lowed to discuss these measures ; the assembly could 
only pronounce upon Aem as a body. It is even ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it had die power of reject- 
ing them, aud was not summoned simply to receive and 
suction the decrees of its rulers. This may seem in- 
deed to imply a power of withholding its assent : but so 
long as habit retained its sway, this alternative was 
perhaps never thought of. The common freemen in the 
heroic slates appear to have enjoyed no higher privi- 
I^es. 

The principal duties of the private citizen were to W 
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dischfi^ed, not in the popukj assonbly, but in iba 
field of battle : his chief pleuures were those which he 
deriied from At sodetf of his eqiials ; and the main 
end of the instiCntionB which Tegulated hia prirate life 
wu to prepare him for the one, and to afford him the 
amplest opportunities of enjoying the other. The most 
important feature in the Cretan mode of life, is the 
uuge of the Syttitia, or public meals, of which all the 
dtizena partook, without distinction of ranker age. The 
origin of tbi« institution cannot be traced: we learn 
however from Aristotle, that it waa not peculiar to the 
Greeks, hut existed Blill earlier in the south of Italj 
among the (Enotriani.' The Cretan usage, in common 
with all the rest, he attributes to Minos. This how- 
ever must be considered rather as the philosopher's 
opinion, than as an historical tradition. But as we have 
no such reason for quesCioning his authority with regard 
to the Italian custom, and as the institution itsdf bears 
all the marks of high antiquity, ii would seem probable 
enough that the Peloponnesian colonies might have 
found it in Crete, even if no people of the same race had 
before settled in the island. That they introduced it 
there, could only be proved by showing that it existed 
in Sparta before die lime of Lycui^us, or in other 
Parian states, and of this there does not seem to be suf- 
ficient evidence. Its analogy with the public banqueta 
of the Homeric heroes is too slight to authoriEe us to 
consider it as an old Hellenic usage ^, unless indeed we go 
back to the patriarchal communities, in the infancy of 
society ^ ; but we then want an historical deduction, to 
carry it down to the period in which we find it realljr 
existing. Still its uniform prevalence in the Dorian 
colonies in Crete is a strong argument for believing, 
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that the; did not adopt it from the conquered peo^, 
but brought it with them from ihe mother couOD;. 
It may have obtained among the Doriana hefore the 
invaiion of PeloponuesuB, and raajf have bfeti retained 
by the Bpartana, because it was adapted to the wanla 
of their peculiar tituation, while it bdou fell into diauat 
among their brethren. In moat of the Cretan cities die 
s expente of the public meala waa defrayed by the stale 
ODt of the revenues of the domain laoJs, and the iiibntc 
they received from theu: subjecia : so that no distinction 
could arise between the rich and the poor. Each in- 
dividual receiied bis separate ahsre, out of which ha 
paid hii contribution to Mie of the putiic tables, and 
provided for the females of his houaehold.) In Lyctoa 
a different system seema to have prevailed : the citizia 
devoted a tithe of the fruits of his own land to the aoine 
purposes^; but perhaps there, as elseivhere, the fooi 
were supported from the public stock. These social 
meals derived their Cretan appellation from the mett 
who partook of them ", who were divided into cooa- 
paniea, originally pcThapa correaponding to some re- 
lations of kindred, but afterwards associated by mutual 
inclination and free choice. The man^^ment of the 
table waa committed to a woman, undoubtedly of free 
Urth, who opeidy selected the choicest part of the fare 
for the periODS most diatioguiafaed for valour or pru- 
dence. One regulati<»i, peculiar to the Cretan aystHn, 
ia remarkably characteristic ot the friendly intercourae 
which prevailed, at leaat in early times, among the 
Dorian cities of the island. In every tewa were twe 
public buildings, destined, the one for the lodging c£ 
atrangers, the other £i>r the meals of the citizens ; and !■ 
the banqaeting-room two tabka were aet apart for tbe 
foreign guests. The temperate repaat waa followed bj 
conversation, which was first made to turn on the af&irs 
of the stale: uid it cannot be doubted tint thefreeilom 
«f discussion allowed at the festive board, made ho 
slight amends for the restrictions imposed on tbe de- 
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KberUiona of the public nuembly. After this, the dis- - 
course fell on valiant deeds, and iUuatrious men, whole 
praises might louse the younger hearers to generous 
emulation. 

WhatBTer may have been the origin of this institu- 
tion, it manifestly answered several importajit ends, 
beside that for which it was immediately deugned. On 
the one hand, it maintained a sliicter Eeparation between 
the ruhn^ and the subject classes ; it kept ahve in the 
former the full conEciousness of their superior station, 
and their national character : on the other hand, it 
bound the citizens together by ties of the most endear- 
ing intimacy ; taught them to look on each other at 
members of one family ; and gave an efficacy to the 
power of public opinion, which must have nearly su- 
perseded the necessity of any penal laws. To this we 
may add, that it provided a main part of the education 
of the young. Till they had reached their eighteenth 
year, the sons accompanied their fathers to the pubUc 
hall, with the orphans of the deceased. The younger 
wailed at the table ; die rest, seated beside the men on 
a lower bench, received a portion suited to their age, of- 
phuner fare, end hstened to the conversation of their 
elders. They were here under the eye of an officer 
publicly appointed to superintend them.' How far, in 
other respects, the state assumed a direct control over 
their education, does not appear ; hut it seems highly 
probable, that the same officer who watched over tiieir 
behaviour in public, also enforced the other branches 
of discipline to whirfi they were tulgect. They were 
earl; inured to hardship and laborious exercises : the 
same coarse garment served them for summer and 
winter J and their strength and spirit were proved by 
frequent combats between rival companies. The in~ 
tervahi of leisure left by this species of training were 
filled up by some simple lessons in poetry and mudc, 
and, in later times at least, in the rudiments of letters. 
The songs which they learnt, contained the precepts and 
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mudms enforced by the lkwi<, hymns to tile goda, and 
the praises of die illustriout dead. From the b^iniuDg 
of their eighteenth year they were sulgected to a stricter 
rule. They were now divided into troops ', eadi headed 
by a youth of some noUe family, whose pride it waa to 
collect the greatest nmnber he could nnder his com- 
mand. He was himself placed nnder &e control of 
some elder peiMO, generally his father, who directed 
the exercises of the troop in the chase, the coarse, and 
the wresthng-schooL On stated days, the rival troops 
engaged in a mimic fight, with movements measured 
by the flute and the lyre; and the blows they exchanged 
on these occasions, were dealt not merely with the 
hand and with dubs, hat with iron weapons, — ^pro- 
baUy with a view of putting their skill, patience, 
and adf-command, as well as their strength, to the 
trial, by the netesdty of defending themselves without 
inflicdng a dsngerons wound. — How long the youths re- 
mained in theae bwips we are not informed. As soon 
as they quitted them to enter into the sod^ of tibe 
men, the law compelled eadi to choose a bride; who 
however was not permitted, it is said, to undertake the 
dntiea of a matron, until she was found capable of dis- 
charging them ; that ia, probably, she continued for 
some time to live under the roof of her parents. The 
Cretan institutions sanctioned, and even enforced, a 
close intimacy between the men and die yooths, which 
was undoubtedly designed to revive that generous biend- 
sbip of the heroic ages, which was so celebrated in 
song, and' to add a new motive to the love of glory in 
the noblest spirits. But the nsi^, which was dn- 
gnlarly regulated by the law 3, degenerated in later 
times into a frightfiil Ucence, which was often mistaken 
for ita primitive form, and consequently attributed to 
political views, which, u they had eveg existed, would 2f 
have been equally odiona uid absurd.^ 
: ' itbM4. ■ QibDiui Id Smtas i. 48a > Aiiitotit, PoL il la 
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We DOW Tetum to the DorianB of PeloponoeeuB, 
whose hiatorf, ecsnty as is the infonnation transmitted 
to UB concerning its earlier ages^ is still eomewliat less 
obscure, and much more iotereBting, than that of the 
Other Greek tribes during the same period. Our at- 
tention will for some time be fixed on the steps bjr 
which Sputa rose to a Bupremacf above the rest of the 
Soriao stateB, which was finally extended over the 
whole of Greece. This is the most momentous event 
of the period intervening between the Return of the 
Heracleids and the Persian wars. It was in part an 
efiect of the great addition which Sparta made to her 
territory, by swallowing up that of her western neigh- 
bour. But this conquest may itself he regarded as a 
result of those peculiar institutions, which, once firmly 
established, decided her character and destiny to the 
end of her political existence, and which ore in them- 
selves one of the most interesting subjects that engage 
the attention of the statesman and the philosopher in the 
history of Greece. 

Before we attempt to describe the Spartan consti- 
tudoD, it will be necessary to notice &e different 
opinions that have been entertained as to its origin and 
its author. It has been usual, both with ancient and 
modem writers, to consider it as the work of a single 
man — as the fruit of the happy genius, or of the 
commandii^ character, of Lycurgua, who has generally 
been supposed to have had the merit, if not of inventing 
it, yet of introducing and establishing it among his 
conntrymen. Viewed in this light, it has justly excited 
not only admiratioOj but astonishment: it appears a 
V 2 
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prodi^ of art, on nhicb we gaze iu on an Egyptian 
pyramid — a structure wonderful in its execution, but 
mysteriouB in ite design. We admire the power which 
the legislator has exerted over his fellow-men ; tint 
while we are amazed at his boldness and success, we 
can scarcely refrain from suspecting that he must have 
been partly swayed by the desire of raising an extraor- 
dinary monument to his own fame. — According to the 
oppodte view of the sulqect, it was not an arti6cial 
fabric, but the spontaneous growth of a peculiar nature, 
which at the utmost required only a few slight touches 
from the hand of man ; and the agency of Lycurgna 
shrinks into so narrow a compass, thateren his per- 
sonal existence becomes a question of much doubt and 
of little moment. The truth wiU perhaps be found to 
lie midway between these two extremes. The reasons 
which prevent us from unreservedly adop^ng either 
opinion, will be best understood, if we consider first 
the history of Lycurgua himself, as transmitted to us 
by the general consent of the ancients, and then the 
mode in which they describe the scope and character of 
his institutions. 

Experience proves that scarcely any amount of vari- 
ation, as to the time and circumstances of a fact, in the 
authors who record it, can ever be a sufficient ground for 
doubting its reality. But the chronological discre- 
pancies in the accounts of Lycurgus, which struck 
Plutarch as singularly great, on closer inspection do Dot 
appear very considerable. Xenophon indeed in a 
passage where it is his olyect to minify the antiquity 
of the laws of Sparta, mentions a tradition, or opinion, 
that Lycui^s was a contemporary of the Heracleids.' 
This however loght not perhaps to be interpreted 
more literally than the language oi .iristotle, in one of 
bis extant works, vbere be might seem to suppose that 
the lawgiver lived after the close of the Messenian wara.^ 
The great mass of evidence, including that of Aristotle 
and of Thucydides, fixes his legislation in the ninth cen- 
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tat J before our era; and the variationa within this 
period, if not merely apparent, are unimportant. There 
-was also a ditagreement, indicating some uncertainty, 
as to his parentage. We have already seen, that after 
the death of Aristodemua, the throne of Sparta nas 
shared by his two aons, Eurysthenes and Procles. The 
Icingly office continued to he hereditary in their lines, 
which were equal in power, though a certain precedence 
or dignity was allowed Ui that of Euryathenes, grounded 
on his supposed priority of birth. It was not however 
from these remote ancestoTs that the two royal famihes 
derived their distinguishing appellations. The elder 
house was called the Agids, after Agis, son of Eury- 
sthenes ; the minor the Eurypontids, from Eurypon, the 
successor of Sous, son of Procles: * remarkable fact, 
not very satisfactorily explained from the martial re- 
nown of these princes/ and perhaps indicating a con. 
cealed break in each series. Agis was followed by 
Echestratus and Lahotas ; and, accordiog lo Herodotus, 
it was during the minority of the latter, that Lycurgus, 
his guardian ', governing as regent, employed the power 
thus accidentally placed in his hands, to establish his 
institutions. This however contradicts both the re* 
ceived chronology, and the better attested tradition, that 
the lawgiver belonged to the Eurypontid line. He was 
commonly believed to have been Ae son of Eunomus, 
the grandson of Eurypon ; though the poet Simonides, 
following a different genealogy, called him the son of 
Prylanis, who is generally supposed to have been the 
fadier of Eunomus, and the immediate successor of 
Eurypon. Eunomus is said to have been killed in a 
fray which he was endeavouring to quell, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Polydectes, who shortly after, 
dying childless, left Lycurgus apparently entitled to the 
crown. But as his brother's widow was soon disco- 
vered to be pregnant, he declared his purpose of re- 
signing his dignity if she should give birth to an heir. 
The ambitious queen, however, if we may believe a 

1 DioDTiliu HiJ. U. 19; nUDH Eunomiu u the ward. 
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piece of court acandd reported by Plutarch, put his 
virtue to ■ sereier teit She leeretly sent proposals to 
him, of securiog faim on the throne, on condition of 
lAsring it with him, bj destioifii^ the embryo hopes of 
Sparta. Stifling his indignation, he affected to embrace 
her ofi^r ; but, aa if tender of her health, bad her do no 
ndence to the course of nature : — " The infant, when 
bom, might be eanly despatched." As the time drew 
near, he placed trusty attendants round her person, 
with orders, if she dioold be delivered of a son, to 
bring the child immediately to him. He happened to 
be utdng at table with die magistrates, when his sarants 
came in with a new-bom prince. Taking the infant 
from their arms, he placed it on the royal seat, and in 
the presence of the company proclaimed it king of 
Sparta, and named it Charilaua, to espteas the joy 
which the event difflised among the people. 

Though proof against such temptation, Lycorgus 
had die weakness, it seems, to shrink from a vile sus- 
picion. Alarmed lest the calumnies propagated by the 
incensed queen-mother and her Idnsmen, who charged 
him with a deugn against the life of his nephew, 
might chance to be seemingly confirmed by the untimely 
death of Charilaus, he determined, instead of staying 
to exercise his authority for the benefit of ^e young 
king and of the state, to withdraw beyond the reach of 
slander, till the maturity of his ward, and the birth of 
an heir, ahould have removed every pretext for such 
imputations. Thui the prime of h^ life, notwith- 
standing the regret and the repeated invitationi of hia 
cpuntrymen, was spent in voluntary exile, which how- 
ever he employed in maturing a plan already conceived, 
for remedying the evils under which Sparta had long 
laboured, by a great change in its constitution and lawf. 
With this view he visited many foreign lands, observed 
&eir institutions and manners, and conversed with 
dieir lages. Crete and the laws of Minos are said to 
have been the main otyect of his study, and a Cretan 
poet one of his initmctors in the art of legislation : 
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but the EgTptUn priests lilcenise claimed bim as their 
disciple ; and reports were not wanting among the liter 
Spartans, that he had penetrated as far as India; and 
had sat at the feet of the Bramins. On his return he 
Cbund the disordett of the stale aggtafated, and the 
need of a reform more generally felt. Having strengtlu 
ened his authority with the Mtnction of the Delphic 
oracle, which declared bis wisdom to transcend the com- 
mon level of humanity, and having secured the aid of 
a numerons party among die leading men, who took up 
arms to support him, be successively procured the 
enactment of a series of solemn ordinances or compacts, 
(^Shetrat) by which the civil and military constitution of 
ihe commonwealth, the distribution of property, the edu- 
cation of the citizens, the rules of their daUy intercourse 
and of tbeir domestic life, were to be fixed on a hallowed 
and immutable basis. Many of these r^ulations roused 
a violent oppositiDn, which even threatened the life of 
LycurguB : but his fortitude and patience finally tri- 
umphed over all obstacles ; and he hved to «ee his great 
idea, unfolded in all its beauty, begin its steady course, 
bearing on its front the marks of immortal vigour. 
His last action was to sacrifice himself to the perpetuity 
of his work. He set out on a journey to Delphi, after 
having bound his countrymen, by an oath, to make no 
change in his laws before his return. When the last 
seal had been set to his institutions by the oracle, which 
foretold that Sparta should flourish as long as she ad- 
hered to them, having transmitted this prediction to his 
fellow citizens, he resolved, in order that they might 
never be discharged from their oath, to die in a foreign 
land. The place and manner of his death are veiled 
in an obscurity befitting the character of the hero : the 
sacred soils of Delphi, of Crete, and of Elis, all claimed 
his tomb : the Bpartans honoured him, to the latest 
limes, with a temple and yearly sacrifices, as a god. 

Buch are the outlines of a story which is too familiar 

to be cast away as an empty fiction, even if it should 

be Admitted that no part of it can bear the scrutiny of 
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■ ligonnis criticUni. But the main question it, whether 
the Tiev it prewnts of the character of Lycurgus as a 
atatesmsn, is Bubstantiallj correct ; and in this respect 
we should ceitiiniy be led to regard bim in a very dif. 
ferent light, if it should appear that the institutJoiiB 
which he is here supposed to have collected with so 
much labour, and to have founded with so much diffi- 
culty, were in existence long before his hirth ; and not 
only in Crete, but at Sparta, nor at Sparta only, but in 
ether Grecian states. And this we believe to have been 
the case with every important part of these ii 
Aa to most of those indeed which v 
Crete and Sparta, it seems scarcely to admit of a donbt, 
and is equally evident, whether we acknowledge or deny 
that some settlements of the Dorians in Crete preceded 
the conquest of Peloponnesus. It was at Lyctns, a 
Laconian colony, as Aristotle informs us, that the in- 
stitutions which Lycurgus was supposed to have taken 
for bis model, flourished longest in their original purity : 
and hence some of the ancients contended that they 
were transferred from Laconia to Crete ; an argument 
which EphoruB thought to confute, by remarking, that 
Lycurgus lived five generations later than Athemenes, 
who founded one of the Dorian colonies in the island. 
Bat unless we imagine that each of these colonies pro- 
duced its Minos, or its Lycurgus, we must conclude 
that they merely retained what they brought with them 
from the mother country. Wliether they found the 
same system already established in Crete, depends on 
the question whether a part of its population was 
alreatly Dorian. On any other view, the general adop- 
tion of the laws of Minos in the Dorian cities of Crete, 
and the tenacity with which Lyctua adhered to them, 
ve facts unexplained and difficult to understand. We 
suspect indeed that the contrary opinion rests on a false 
notion of the omnipotence of human legislators, which 
has been always prevalent among philosophers, but bts 
never been confirmed by experience. It may be reason- 
ably doubted, whether die history of the world foniishes 
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any instance 'of ^ political creation mich as that attri- 
liuted to MinoB or Lycui^s. No parallel is afforded by 
a legislation in which, aa in that of Moses, religion ia 
not merely the basis, but the main element of the sys- 
tem. 'tPithout some such extraordinary aid, that union 
of absolute poner and consuminale pradence which 
Plato thought necessary f6r the foundation of his com. 
monwealth, might still be found incapable of moulding 
and transforming a people at the will of an individual. 
We lay no stress however on these general grounds : 
it is the contemplation of the Spartan instiCutioRs them- 
selves that seema to justify the conclusion, that they 
were not so much a work of human art and forethought, 
as a fbrm of society, originally congenial to the cha- 
racter of the Dorian people, and to the situation in 
which they were placed by tlieir new conquests ; and in 
its leading features, not even peculiar to this, or to any 
single branch of the Hellenic nation. 

This view of the subject may seem scarcely to leave 
room for the intervention of Lycurgus, and to throw 
some doubt on his individual existence : so that Hella- 
nicue, who made no mention of him, and referred bis 
institutions to Eurystbenea and Prodes, would appear 
to have been much more correctly informed, or to have 
had a much clearer insight into the truth, than the 
later historians, who ascribed every thing Spartan to 
the more celebrated lawgiver. But remarkable as this 
variation is,'it cannot be allowed to outweigh the con- 
current testimony of the other ancient writers; from 
which we must at least conclude, that Lycurgus was 
not an imaginary or symbolical person, but one whose 
name marks an important epoch in the history of his 
country. Through all the confl[cting accounts of his 
life, we may distinguish one fact, which is unanimously 
attested, and seems independent of all minuter discre- 
pancies, — that by him Sparta was delivered from the 
evils of anarchy or misrule, and that from tiiis dale 
she began a long period of tranquillity and order. But 
the origin and the precise nature of the disorders which 
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be fband exitting, utd conwqiientiy the reil um uid 
qurit of the remediea which he applied to them, ire 
no where diidnctlj described, and can only be gathered 
bf a difficult and uncertun proceM of combination and 
inference. Herodotus and Thucydidei lue only very 
general and *ague language in deKritung the itale of 
Sparta prerioui to the legislation of Lycurgua. The 
fonner aayi, Aat it waa the worat ordned country in 
Greece, both as r^arded the mutual reladona of the 
dtizens, and dieir inhoipitBble treatment of foreigners : 
a ungular remark ; since, in her beat timea, Bparta was 
moat celebrated for the jealousy with which she ex- 
cluded fordgners from her territory. Thncydidea 
epeaks of a long period of dril diacord, which had pre- 
ceded the eBtablishment of the good government existing 
in his own day. Aristotle gives a somewhat more 
deSnite, though a very obscure, hint, when he observea 
that, in the rdgn of Charilaus, the Spartan government 
changed from a tyranny to an aristocracy.' Plutarch 
indeed is much more expUdt, but he seems to have been 
unable to form a clear conception of the subject Ac- 
cording to him, the root of the evil lay in the relaxation 
of the royal authority, which had b^un in the rdgn 
of Enrypon, and had increased until, in the time of 
Lycuigus, the kingly power was reduced to a sha- 
dow ; and this he thinks the lawgiver designed to 
correct, by instituting a council, which should at once 
support and restrain the kings, and should maintain an 
equipoise between them and the people. The next main 
cause of disorder described by Plutarch, was the ex- 
cessive disproportion in the distribution of private 
property : and he informs us, that for this Lycurgus 
provided an immediate remedy in a new partition of 
the land, which was not confined to the Spartans, but 
extended to all the inhabitants of Laconia ; and that 
he then proceeded to attack the disease in iU inmost 
seat, by a series of T^:ulationB tending to abolish all 
distinctions, and to exclude all enjoyments which could 
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eupply fuel to prirate cupidity. Autarch does not at- 
tempt to p<Hiit oDt any connecdon between these two 
measures, whidi indeed are directlj opposite in tbeii 
tendency ; the first dieduDg popular licence by an 
aiistocrstical institution, while the second levels all 
advantages of rank and property. Accordingly in car- 
rying the former Lycuigua, it is said, was seconded by 
the leading men ; while in the Utter he was opposed by 
dte wealthy class with a fury which threatened his life. 
There is still greater difficulty in reconciling this ac- 
count with Aristotle's remark, that the tyranny of 
CharilauB was followed by an aristocratical government. 
This indeed reminds ns of what Plutarch relates ; that 
the first tumult occasioned by the measures of Lycurgus 
alarmed Charilaus so much, that, fancying a conspiracy 
formed against himself, he took refiige in the sanctuary 
of the Brazen House, where Lycnipis himself was 
afterwards forced to t^e shelter.' We read however 
that his fears were quieted, and that he even actively 
joined in promoting the new reform. 

If we admit the fact, that a revolution of some kind 
was really effected by Lycurgus, it seems necessary, in 
order to understand die various descriptions givm of it, 
to suppose that its olyects were not precisely such as 
the language of the ancient writers at first sight sug- 
gests. So long as we confine our view to the Dorians 
of Sparta, we are at a loss to explain the growing as- 
cendancy of a commonalty, which finally tramples on 
the royal prerogatives, and which it is found necessary 
to balance by an sxistocratical institution ; while, in the 
same state, a small class preponderates over the rest by 
its overgrown possessions, to a degree which drives the 
legislator to die democradcal expedient of a general re- 
pardtion. It is true that such extremes may often be 
found combined in a st^e of society immediately pre- 
ceding a great political convulsion; but if such a con- 
vulsion ensues, and the wealthy class is forced to yield, 
the result will surely not be a rigid and steady aris- 
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tocratical government: uid it would be ittribatiDg, not 
irisdara, but magic, to L;cnrgUB, to suppose thit he 
extracted nich a conttitution out of auch elements. It 
seeniB imponible to comprehend the nature of his re- 
fbnn, unlew we maj be allowed to think that it de- 
termined not merely the relationi of the Dorians among 
one another, or to their kings, hut that in which t)iey 
stood Eo their snhjecta, the provinciila of Laconia : and 
that this ia not a wholly unauthorised conjecture, ap- 
pears from the tradition, that Lycurgui extended his 
^arian r^;ulation over the whole country. Those 
authors indeed who represent the conquest of Laconia 
as completed some generations sooner, would lead us to 
conclude that the relation between the conquerors and 
their snl^ects had been long before fixed on its ultimate 
footing. But as we have seen reason to suspect that 
the conquest itself waamncb more gradual, so it seems 
not improbaUe that 'it was reserved for Lycurgus finally 
to settle the relative position of the several classes. And 
it must be remembered, that among them, beside the 
conquered Achcans, were other foreigners, who had 
aided the Dorians in their enterprise, and might there- 
fore seem to have stronger claims to an equality of 
poUtical rights. It wonld be natural, and in accord- 
ance with the policy which we find actually pursued by 
the Dorian kings of Messenia, if these claims had been 
favoured by one of the royal houses at Sparta ; and it 
would be no uncommon mistake or perversion of lan- 
guage, if this was the fact indicated by Enrypon'a am- 
bition of popularity, by the death of Eunomua, and hj 
the tyranny of Charilaus. Burypon would be a dema- 
gogue, and Charilaus a tyrant, in the same sense in 
which Cresphonles might have been called so by Ids 
Dorians, whom he wished to reduce to the aatne level 
with his other subjects ; and it may have been in a like 
struggle that Eunomus also lost his life. 

The gradual progress of the conquest may perhaps 
also serve to explain the inequality of property among 
the Dorians; which must be considered, not as an efibct 
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of the Diiginftl distribution, nor of euccesnve casual . 
tmnsferBj but of eacraachment and usurpation ; and 
which tberefoTO though tolerated for a time, would 
excite diacoutent and division among the conquerors. 
Though at the first; irrup^on a division of land pro- 
bably took place in that part of the territory nhich oas 
immediately occupied by the Dorian arms — and, if ao, 
may have been conducted on printnplea of equality — the 
subjugation of the several towns and districts whii^ 
aubaequently submitted to Sparta may have afforded 
some of the leading men opportunities of enriching 
themselves at the expence of the ancient land-owners, 
and to the esclusion of their less fortunate brethren, 
who might thus be disposed to favour the preteneioDS 
of the Laconiati provincials. 

If this Huppoaition at all corresponds to the state of 
things which Lycurgus found existing, it will not be 
difficult to understand the double aspect which his le- 
gislation presents. He must have had two main olgects 
in view : one, to mainijun the sovereignty of Sparta 
over the rest of Laconia ; the other — a necessary con- 
dition of the former — to unite the Spartans by the closest 
ties among themselves. The manner io which he ac- 
complished this twofold purpose may not have been the 
less admirable, because be found all the iustrumenla he 
required ready to his band, and was aeconded by the 
general wishes of the people. Nothing more indeed 
seems to have been necessary for securing the harmony 
and the internal strength of Sparta, than that she should 
return into the ancient track, from which she appears 
for a time to have been drawn partially aside : that her 
citizens, where they had cast off the habits of their 
forefathers, should resume them ; and, sacrificing all 
artificM distinctions, and newly acquired iuclinatiouE, 
should live together after the old fashion, as brothers in 
arms, under the rigid, but equal, discipline of a camp. 
This mode of life was undoubtedly not only famihar to 
the Spartans before the time of Lycurgus, but can neva 
have sunk into very general disuse: it had probably 



been most n^ected by thow whow pOBaestiona raiaed 
them ibove the common kvel ; and when this inequalitjr 
was removed, c*me sgain almost spontsneooslj into 
force. The occauon howeTer required, that what had 
hitherto been no more than lax and undefined usage, 
should henceforth be made to asanme the cbaiacter of 
strict law, Bolemnly enacted, and consecrated by the 
sanction of religion. If Lycui^us did no more than 
this, after having surmounted the obstacles which in- 
terest and passion threw in bis way, he will indeed 
lose the glory of a marvetlous triumph over nature; but 
he will retain the honour of having judicioualy and 
socceaafully applied die aimpleat and most efficadoos 
means which nature aSbrded, to a great and arduona 

While therefore we do not wish the reader to for- 
get that this is no more than a hypothens, which must 
give way as soon as another more probable shall hava 
been proposed, we believe that we come nearest to the 
truth, in auppoaing, that the occaaicm which called forth 
the legistatioD of LycurguE was the danger which 
threatened the Spartan Dorians, whiie divided among 
themselves, of lo^g the privileges which raised them 
above their subjects, the common freemen of Laconia : 
that consequendy the basis of all his r^ulations was 
a new diBtribntion of property, which removed the prin- 
cipal causes of discord, and facilitated the correction of 
other abuses ; that this was accompanied by a more 
predse determination of political rights ; and Anally 
that this same opportunity was taken to enforce and to 
widen all those dislinctioQS of education and halHts, 
which, while they separated the citizens from the sub- 
jecta, bound the higher class more firmly together. Such 
at least appears to have been the aim and tendency of 
the Spartan institutions, whatever may be thought as 
to their origin and author; and we shall therefore 
follow this Older in proceeding to describe their prin- 
cipal features. 

According to one of the accounts truismitted to ns 
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fa; Flutuch, LycuTguB divided the whole of Laconia 
into S9,000 parcelB ; of which 9000 were asdgned to as 
man; Spartan families, 30,000 to their free nibjecla. 
Plutarch seems to have supposed that these parcels wae 
«11 eqnal, so that the Spartan had no advantage over the 
Laconian, an; more than over his fellow dtizens ; for 
he relates that L;cuigus, having once returned fnini 
abroad toward the end of harvest, gazed with delight 
on the nniform aspect of the corn-fields, and observed 
that all Laconia looked like a heritage newl; shared 
among many brothers. It most however be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that in the time of Lycurgus, 
several distticis of Laconia were probably sdll inde- 
pendent of Sparta ; and nest, that even if diia had been 
otherwise, and widi regard to the part then subject to 
die conquerors, the nature of the ground must have 
rendered a nicely equal partition for such an age and 
people utterly ImpracticaUe. Nor does it appear what 
motive could have induced the l^slator to aim at es- 
tablishing such an equality among the Laconians, in 
whose case the physical difEcult; would be the greatest. 
On the other hand, we find that it was a question 
among the ancients, whether the 9000 Spartan parcels 
were all contained in I^aconia itself, or included those 
which were acquired after the age of Lycurgua in Mes- 
senia. Plutarch mendons two opinions on this subject. 
According to one, 6000 parcels were assigned by L;- 
curgus himself, and 3000 were added by king Polydorus 
at the end of the first Messenian war ; according to the 
other, the original number, 4S0O, was doubled by Po- 
lydorus, The latter opinion seems to be strongly con- 
firmed by the plan of the unfortunate Agis, who proposed 
to divide the Spartan territory into 4500 allotments, at 
the same time that he assigned 15,000 to the Laconian 
provindab. And Aristotle, who wrote after Messenia 
had been wrested f^m the dominion of Sparta, speaking 
of the Spartan land in Laconia, appears to sa; that it 
is capable of maintaining 3000 infimtr; and 150O 
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honemen ' ; adding, that the SputuiB were reported to 
have once amounted to 10,000. Indeed, if there was 
any foundation for the awertion of Isocrates, that they 
originally nimtbered oalj 3000, it would be scarcely 
credible ^at they Bhould by any means have attained to 
much more than twice that number in the days of 
LycurgUB : the cauaea to which their aubsequent increase 
may have been due, will be hereafter explained. And 
SI Plutarch's statement seems to require correction in 
this respect, so it may be suspected that it greatly ex- 
aggerates the amount of the Lsconian free population. 
The proportion which it bore to that of Sparta in the 
time of Lycnrgiu was probably nearly the same as that 
which Agis endeavoured to restore ; otherwise an inex- 
plicable decrease muat have taken place before the Per- 
aian war, when, on the largest calculation, the military 
force of the Laconians did not exceed 16,000 men.^ 
On tbia supposition, Plutarch would have been mis- 
taken only as to the number of the allotnieDta made by 
Lycurgus, but would be correct as to their proportion 
15,000 to laOO. On another very important point 
however his description suggests a totally erroneoua 
notion ; for it supposes, as has been observed, that the 
SP.OOO parcela were all equal, at least in their average 
dimenaiona. This was far from b^ng the case. Aris- 
totle appears to intimate, that the lai^at part of Laconia 
was occupied by the Spartans.^ Their share was un- 
doubtedly, aa laocrates expressly remarka, the moat 
fertile and valuable^; and, to judge from the population 
which it supported, it cannot have been much inferior 
to the rest in extenL At Platea, each Spartan was 
attended by seven Helots ; and, on the loWest comput- 
ation grounded m this statement, the Helots muat at 
that time have been to the free Laconiane nearly as 
three to one. But the Helota are every where described 
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as alaves, not of tlie LtconianB, but of the Spartans ; so 
that even if the greater part belonged to Mestenia, tbose 
of Laconia must have required little less than half the 
country for the maintenance of themselves and their 
masters. The whole of the land however was not in 
private hands ; the state remained in possession of a 
cooeiderable domain, including perhaps most of the 
mines and quarries, and the woodjr mountain tracts 
which aSbrded the citizens the exercise of the chase ; 
another portion was withdrawn, in scattered parcels, 
from private uses for the service of the Dumeroua 

Though what has been said shotrs that it is scarcelf 
possible to ascertain the exact propordon in which the 
Lacedemonian territory was distributed in the days of 
LycurguB, it is highly probable that the tendency of bis 
agrarian r^ulations, of those at least which related to 
the Spartans, was toward a general equality of landed 
. property. But it is not clear that for this purpose he 
was obliged to remove all ancient landmarks, and to 
make an entirely new partition : he may have found it 
sufficient to compel the wealthy to resign a part of their 
posseesions, that perhaps to which they had no title 
but an unauthorised occupation. If we suppose the 
inequality of property among the Spartans to have 
arisen chiefly from acts of usurpation, by which the 
leading men had seized lands of the conquered Achcans, 
which, if tak^i from their owners, belonged of right to 
the state, their resumption might afibrd the means tt 
once of correcting an evil which disturbed the internal 
IranquiUity of Sparta, and of redressing a wrong which 
provoked discontent among her sulgects. The kings, 
we are informed, had domains in the districts of several 
provincial towns' ; similu acquisitions may have been 
mode by many private Spartans before the time of 
Lycurgus ; and his partition, so far as it regarded the 
subject Laconians, may have consisted chiefljr in the 
n and distribution of such lands. 

> XoHiih. Dc Lac. Bcp. c 1& 
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When, from the divisian of the territory, we pro. 
ceed to inquire into the condition of ita inhabitants, 
we find three classes, which muit he separately con- 
•idered : the Dorians of Sparta ; their serfs, the Helots ; 
and the people of the provincial district*. These 
lait, who stand most apart from the rest, will most 
fitly come first under our notice. They were a mixed 
race, composed partly of the conquered Achsana, partly 
of strangers who had either accompanied the con- 
querors in their expedition, or had been invited by 
Aem to supply the place of the old inhalntanls. It ia 
posiiMe that there may have been also some Dorians 
among them, as we learn that the town of Bees was 
founded by a chief of the Heracleid race; and, that 
not loi^ after the time of Lycurgus, Geronthrs, eva- 
cuated by the Acheans, was peopled by a colony sent 
from Sparta.' But aa the whole body of the invaders 
was barely strong enough to eSk^t the conquest, the 
numbers thus detscbed from it must have been ex- 
tremely smsll, even when the Spartan franchise was 
less valuable than it became after the subjugation of 
Messenia. Isocrales represents the Dorians as pursuing 
the policy of weakening the conquered Achcana by 
dispersing them over a great number of miserable 
hamlete, which they dignified with the name of cities, 
and which lay in the least productive part of the terri- 
tory. This is perhaps not a mere fiction of the 
rhetorician ; though, as the description of an uniform 
system, it undoubtedly distorts, or greatly esa^erates, 
the truth ; since the population of B(ec, for instance, is 
said to have been collected from three more ancient 
towns. Still what Isoerates mentions may somedmes 
have happened, and may serve to account for the ex- 
traordinary number of the Laconian cities, as they were 
called, which are said to have amonoted to a hundred, 
and to have occasioned the yearly sacrifice of a heca- 
tomb ; for it does not seem necessary to suppose that 
this number ioduded those of Messenia. It is also 
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credible enough that Sportft always viewed the sulgect 
towns with jealousy, and would never have permitted 
them to attain a very high degree of strength or 
opulence. There is no doubt much rhetorical exa^er- 
aiion in the deacription of die territory assigned to the 
conquered people, u seeniB clear from the fact that it 
included a large part of the crown lands ; iHit atill it 
IB unquestionable that the Spaiiana occupied the beat 
and fairest portion. 

The provincial land was tributary to the state; but 
this tribute was perhaps regarded less as a source of 
revenue than as an aelcnowledgment of sovereignty. 
The provincials were sutqects ; they shared none of 
the political privileges of the Spartans ; their municipal 
government was under the control of Spartan officers; 
and yet they bore the heaviest share of the public bur- 
thens, and were liable to be torn from their fields and 
hearths, to shed their blood in quarrels which only in- 
terested the pride or ambition of Sparta. These were 
their principal grievances ; but in other respects, and 
compared with the most numerous class of the popu- 
lation, they were highly favoured subjects, and on the 
whole they mi^t perhaps see little to envy in the con- 
dition of the Spartans themselves. Their political de- 
pendence was compensated by their exemption A<om 
many irksmne restraints and inflictions, which halrit 
only could render tolerable, to which the raling caste 
were forced to submit If tbey were compelled to 
bestow their labour on an ungrateful part of the soil,' 
they on the other hand enjoyed undivided possession 
of the trade and manufactures of the country. It is 
true thaL the value of this advantage was very much 
diminished by the peculiar character of the Spartan 
institutions, whidi banished luxury and its ministering 
arts from the capital, and discouraged, if it did not 
wholly prevent, all influx of strangers; hut though 
the simplicity of the Spartan mode of life, and the 
jealous policy of the government, tended to check the 
industry of die artificer, it must have found very pn^< 
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filable employment in the public buiUings and festivals 
which displayed the piety uid magniGcence of the 
■tMte: for SparU yielded to do Grecian city in her 
leil for reli^on, asd forgot her panimony in the ser- 
vice of the gods. Hence the higher as well as the 
Euhordinate arts were cultivated by the provincials, 
tfaou^ ihey would have been thought all alike degrading 
to a Spartan ; and Laconia contributed several celebrated 
names to the list of Grecian artists. We should be led 
to form a still higher estimate of the prosperity of this 
dass, and of the respect with which it was *iewed, if 
we might believe that it had sent forth several sueceat- 
ful competitors to the Olympic games. But the in- 
stances nhich at first sight appear to attest Ais fact, 
are none of them altogether free from ambiguity. 
There are some other interesting paints connected with 
this'subject, on which at preaent we cannot decide with 
any greater certainty. The division of Laconia into 
■ix districts, which Ephoma supposed to have tal^ 
place immediately after the conquest, seema at least to 
imply that &e protince was onCe distributed into can- 
tons, which were governed by Spartan magistrates; 
but we know neither the precise natnre of this insti- 
tution, nor how long it lasted. The example of Cydwra, 
where we find a Spartan officer nnder a peonltar name 
( QitA«ro(fi'ces), afibrds no ground for any condnsionas to 
the administration of Laconia. We may infer from 
ihe diSbrenceof armour among the provincials engaged 
*Bt the battle of Plates, where each of thai men at 
arms was accompanied by a light-armed soldier, Oax 
there was a corresponding distinction of iwiks among 
than,, by which one class, included under t^ general 
name of Laconians, ms perhaps no less widely parted 
from another than the whole body was from the ^lar- 
tana. Whether howerer thia was a difference of birth 
or of occupations, a casual or a permanent one, we have 
no means of ascertainiog. 

In general the provincials seem to hate had little to 
complain of but the want of political iadqicndemee ; and 
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if they were in great part strangers who had settled in 
the country with the permissioD of the Dorians, this 
coiUd not be considered as a wrong or a hardship. 
Very different was the condition of the Helots, whose 
name, according to etery derivation . of it, recalled 
the loss of personal liberty aa the origin and the 
essential character of their state. The ancients look- 
ed upon them as AchKane, who in consequence of 
their obstinate resistance had been reduced to slavery 
hy the conquerors ; and upon their lot as the most 
wretched and degrading kind of servitude. A modern 
historian views them in a totally different light, as an 
abciiginal race, subdued at a very early period, which 
immediately passed over as slaves to the Dorians, and 
who suffered no worse treatment than was necessarily 
incident to their station, or than they had proliably ex- 
perienced under their former masters.' The two ques- 
tions, as to their origin and their treatment, are inti. 
mately connected. As to the former, we have no 
iufficient direct evidence, and are left to the uncertain 
guidance of etymological conjectures.^ But as to the 
second point we have more satisfactory information ; 
end though the degree of oppression to which the He 
lots were subjected may have been sometimes eic- 
aggerated, it is incontestible that they were always 
viewed with suspicion by their masters, as enemies who 
only waited for an opportunity to revolt ; that they 
were placed under the inspection of a vigilant police ; 
and that measures of atrocious violence were sometimes 
adopted to reduce their strength, or to break their 
spirit. This is very intelligible, according to the com- 
mon notion of their origin ; but if they belonged to a 
race which the Dorians at their first invasion found 
already enslaved, it is not so easy to explain this here- 
ditary enmity between them and thrir masters. For 
if they did not lose tbdr liberty, they would appear to 
have been gainers by the Dorian conquest. They were 

I Mueller, Dor. Ui. S. 1. 
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obliged indeed to than the produce of the land whidi 
they cultirkled with ilt new limls; bat the rent de- 
manded frMn them wu moderate, and it wat fixed ; bo 
tltat they could reckon on the whole betiefit of eitra- 
ordinaiy indiutry, fn^ahty, sod proiperoiu Kaaotu. 
They were bound to the aoil ; but in return they could 
not be torn from it, and were Beciued by expreac com- 
pact, or by unbroken caatom, from the danger of bdi^ 
■old to be carried away from their homesj-^a calaroiCy 
to which the cultiTatorB of the Boil were long liable in 
Attica. A part of them wai employed in paUic works, 
a part in domeatic urrice : a lera profitable occupation 
indeed, bat one which aflforded them a chance of 
emandpadon, as a reward of zeal and activity. The 
aame proapect, and opportuuitiea of enriching themadves 
with booty, sweetened their compulaory attendance in 
the camp, and their share in the dangers of the field. 
Hence, unless their poUtical condition had undergone 
a change, there appears no cause in their ordinary and 
permanent relations that should have rendered them 
impatient of the new yoke, which at least cannot haTe 
been heavier than the old one. On the other hand, 
though hnmanity was not one of the Dorian virtnes, the 
conquerors would have been deterred by [ondence from 
using wanton cruelty or contumely toward a numerous 
class of men, on whose submissiveness the existence of 
the state depended. But they seem to have been eon. 
fcious that they had no chum to the goodwill of dieir 
serfs, and that they could only hope to keqt them 
under by a strong arm and a tlireatening countenance. 
Hence the usual treatment of the Helots seems to have 
been ordered to the intent that die distinction between 
the freeman and die slave might be as conspicuous and 
as deeply felt by each party as possible. All that be- 
longed to the ruling caste was held to be profaned by 
the touch of the inferior race ; a Helot, for instance, 
would not have dared to be heard singing cme of the 
Spartan songs', or to be seen in any but the rustic garb, 
' riut Ljo. tg. 
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which WRB the liTery of his servitude.' If this was 
the principle of the policy pursued toward these un- 
fortunate beingB, it matters little whether we believe 
Flutardi's account of particular outrages inflicted on 
them, audi as that they were sometiines forced to make 
themselvea drunk, that in this state they might be ex- 
posed to the derision of their young lords, for a prac-' 
tical lesson of sobriety. That in this and in similar 
stories there is much exaggeration or miacouception, 
cannot be doubted ; and this will not surprise ua, when 
we reflect how difficult it was for die Greeks them- 
aelveg, of other states, to procure accurate information 
as to the Spartan institutions. So it is impossible 
t* believe as literally true, though it was related by 
Aristotle, that the Ephors, when they entered on their 
office, made a formal declaration of war against the 
Helots. Whatever may have been the precise fact 
thus misrepresented, it was most probably connected 
with a commission which was given every year to a 
select number of young Spartans to range the country 
in certain directions secretly with daggers. This was 
the famous cryptia ; a name, if Plutarch's explanation of 
it is correct, never to he mentioned without honor. 
According to him, it was a system of l^;al assassin- 
ation, levelled against those of the Helots who excited 
the jealousy of the government by eminent qualities of 
mind or body. PluUrch himself is unwilling to im- 
pute such B nefarions institution to Lycurgus ; and we 
may reasonably doubt whether it ever existed in the 
form which he describes. But still it cannot be ques- 
doned that the name expressed a reality, and that this 
was a kind of secret commission. A usage somewhat 
aimilar, only without any aflectation of secrecy, was 
esteblished in Attica for the twofold end of exercising 
the young ddzen, and providing for the security of the 

■ HTno in Alhtn. liv. p. 057, Mueller [Dar, iil. ^) tmti this m 4 
piJpalMe mlirepruenution, beCAiue Li could be na hardihip for the heloU 
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eotintry ; tnd Plato proposes for his Cretan coIort bd 
inititution in most respecta uuIc^oub, though without 
an; tanguinary purpnee, under the Bame name- The 
otiject of the Spartan cryptia was uodoubtedlj not 
merely to inure the young warriors to th« hardshipa of 
ft military life. The very exa^;ert'Uons of the ancients 
aeem to show that in Ut«r times at least it was chiefly 
directed against ihe Helots ; and that it was not cod- 
flned to a aimple inspection of them. We need not 
indee'd EUppose that victinis were regularly marked for 
midnight assaBsinationa : bat on the other hand it is to 
be feared that the dagger was not worn merely for de- 
fence ; and that the boldest of the disafi^ctcd were in- 
tiniidated by the knowledge that their raovementa weae 
watched, and tliat they were always liable to the stroke 
of an inviaible hand. That no scruples of justice or 
humanity would have diverted the government, or their 
agents, from giving such warnings, where policy might 
aeem to require it, is abundatitly evident from that deed 
of blood, which, in -its singular atrocity, leaves every 
other crime recorded in Greek history far behind it, and 
over which Thucydidee, though without leaving room 
for the slightest doubt as to the fact, draws a veil of 
mystery which serves to heighten its horror. He in- 
forms UB that on one occasion, when the weakness of 
Sparta gave reason lo dread an insurrection of Ibe 
HelotB, all those whose past services in war seemed to 
entitle them to freedom were publicly invited to come 
forward and claim their reward. The bravest and most 
aspiring presented ^emselves, and out of the whole 
Bumher two thousand were selected as the worthiest 
They crowned themselves in joy, and went round die 
temples to pay thanks to the gods ; and then they were 
all destroyed, but with the decent secrecy which com. 
monly marks the proceedings of an oligarchy ; so that the 
historian, though he well knew what was done, was 
onable to learn the exact manner 

Emancipation of Helots was not unfrequent, and 
there appear to have been several degrees between 
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bondage and the full freedom of a Spartan citizen. 
But the Btory just mentioned can scarcdy be reconciled 
with the notion that this ascent wag open, of right or 
by custom, to every serf as a reward of merit, which 
it depended on his own exertions to earn. It is only 
Hurpriding that a govemment, which sometimes fcranted 
this boon, should ever have resorted to so horrible an 
expedient as the stratagem related by Thucydides. It 
must however be remembered that tliere was probably' 
a great difference in the treatment which the Helota 
esperienced at different periods. Plutarch observes, 
that in later times the Spartans became more jealous, 
and consequently more cruel ; and for ihis there appear 
to have been more causes than the partial ineurrection 
to which he refers the fact.' We ^all also soon have 
to relate an event which gave rise to a new class of 
Helots, who, as they were widely distinct in position 
and feelings from those of Laconia, were probably dealt 
with according to different maxims. 

The servitude of the Helots was the foundation on 
which the existence of the Spartans, as a separate 
people, rested. The subjection of the rest of Laconia 
contributed iiideed very materially to their power and 
security; but the district cultivated by ihe Helots, and 
their services in the field and in ihe city, were required 
to afford the ruling class that leisure, which was the 
essential condition of all the Spartan institutions. To 
minister by his toil to this leisure was according to the 
Spartan system, the only end for which the Helot 
existed : (o enjoy it, or lo use it in the immediate 
service of the commonwealth, was the only occupation 
which did not degrade a freeman. In this respect the 
Spartans were all equal : contrasted with the serfs who 
tilled their land, and waited at their table, all gentle ; 
compared with the tributary provincials, who were 
excluded from the councils and the government of 
the state, all noble. Since however B«ch a relative 
equality does not ekclude internal distinctions of rank. 
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we lure itill to inquire whether the Bpartana were all 
equil unoDg themielvei. That at a period, the hittorjr 
of which ii better known than that of the age o£ 
Ljcnrgoa, hut when great changes had taken place in 
their conditioD, there tahnited among them a diiparity 
of rank, whitji iOTolved the raoit important conie- 
queneea, ia indiiputttble ; but it i* an intereitiDg and 
^fficitlt quenioD, whether tliii di&renee wai an anctoit 
one, and founded on their original relationt, or waa of 
later growth, and introduced by altered circumitaneei. 
There were undoubtedly certain diviitoni of the ruling 
clan, wroe a> old aa the conquett, others still more 
ancient ; but it is not clear how far theie implied any 
disdnetion in rank or priTikges. The Dorians, in 
general, wete divided into three tribes, and a portion of 
each joined in the invinon of Laeonia, Among these 
the HyUeans, aa that to which the two royal families 
belonged, would naturally have some precedence in 
d^nity over the Bymanet and Pampbylians. But we 
find no intimation that this pre-eminence, if it exiated, 
wu erer legally recognised, or attended with any poli. 
tieal advantages. But beside this division, which waa 
common to the Dorian race, we bear of others which 
were peculiar to Laconia. The Cadmean JGgeids, 
according to Herodotus, were a great tribe (a phjfle) at 
Sparta ; ud so the Heracldda, and even the Dorians, 
are sometiniea described as separate tribes. It seema 
however most probable that this last statement is a 
mere mistake, and that the JGgeids and Heracleids 
were both incorporated in the national threefold diri- 
■ion. But there appear to have been also local tribes 
at Spirts, corresponding to the quarters or regions of 
the capital, or perhaps more properly to the hamlets or 
boroughs of which it wss composed : four are enumer- 
ated, but without including the name of Sparta, which 
most probably raised the number to five. AH natural - 
or genealogiod tribes include sundry subdivisions : at 
Sparta, the next lower unity bort the peculiar name of 
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an obe, which origmaliy signified a village or district', 
though we do not find tliat it was at all connected with 
the local tribes. There were thirty of these obeg, — a 
number which corresponds perfectly well with the triple 
. divirion of the nation; but yet is not inconsistf^nt with 
those of five, six, and ten, which different authors have 
assigned to the Spartan tribes. Bat still, except the 
hereditary right to the crown, which was lodged in 
two families of the Heradeid race, we do not find any 
privilege attached to any of these bodies, or any trace 
of an order of nobles, distinct from the o 
men of Sparta. 

It may however be thought that the e 
such an order may be safely inferred from analogy ; 
^d it is certainly probaUe enough, whether the Hera- 
cleids were foreigners or not, that there were among 
the Dorians other races, distinguished from the common 
mass by their illuatrious descent. We wonld not even 
deny that the division of the three tribes may have 
originally imported a political inequality ; but it would 
not follow that this should have BulMdsted after the 
conquest. The common enterpriae, the glory, and the 
danger, which, as we have seen, did not immediately 
cease, tended to level all piditical distinctions among 
the conquerors; and there seems to be no ground for 
believing that there was any class intermediate between 
the kings and the main body of the people ■ all seem 
to have formed one commonalty of nobles. The ori- 
ginal Spartan constitution ther^ore, though it did not 
exclude all inequahty either of rank or property, may 
be described as a democracy, with two hereditary 
magistrates at its head; and the institutions of Lycur- 
guB appear to have tended rather to efface, than to in- 
troduce, artificial distinctions. It will belong to the 
history of a later period to show how this state of 
things was changed. 

' 'CteH, fifoi, Bccordiiw la tbe tnie nWllng lp HMich., and peihin 
tiK. Hiftmt- Thefl luppUntbepliiccof adigiuninii. ace notes, p. SOI. 
ofAllieitl'i MHjcblui. 
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At Sparta, u in all other Greek republics, die 
■07ereigD power resided in the assembly of the people; 
where a Heracleid, however respected for his birth, 
bad no advanisge in his vole over the common Dorian, 
In later times we hear of two assemblies, a greater and 
• lesser; but this appears to have been an innovation, 
oonnecied with other changes to be hereafter described. 
The first of the ordinances for which Lycurgus pro- 
cured the sancuon of the oracle, — r^ulating no donbt 
an ancient custom, — directed that assemblies of the 
people should be held periodically in a field near the 
city ; that the magistrate who convened them should 
have the right of proposing measures, and the people 
the power of approving or rejecting. But it appears 
that the aaaembly could only express the general will 
by its *ole, and that none but persons in office were 
entitled to deliver their opinion. The licence of amend- 
ing a proposition was for a time assumed by the 
assembly ; but it seems to have been considered as a 
departure from the principles of the constitution, and, 
■a we shall see, was formally abolished in a aohseqoent 
reign. The ordinary business of the Spartan assemUy, 
especially in early times, must have been small, and the 
extraordinary of rare occurrence : the former perhaps 
confined tn the election of those m^strates and priests 
who held their oiSces for a fixed term ; and the latter 
relating chiefly to questions of war or peace, and to 
those of imposts, treaties, and the like, arising oiit of 
them. Proposed changes in the constitution, and dis- 
putes concerning the succesuon to the throne, were 
also, whenever so singular a subject occurred, decided 
by the same supreme authority. 

As it cannot be doubted that assemblies of the 
people had been held at Sparta long before the time of 
Lycurgus, and that, in this respeet, the oracle did little 
more than describe what had been always customary; 
so there is the strongest reason to believe, that among 
the Dorians, as in all the heroic states, there was from 
time immemorial a council of elders. Not only is it 
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utterly incredible that the Spartan council (called the 
gerusia, or senate) was first instituted by Lycui^s, i^ 
is not even dear that be introduce any important 
alteration in its constitution or functions. It nas com- 
posed of thirty members, coireiponding to the number 
of the obe*, a division as ancinit as that of the tribes ; 
which alone nould suffice to refute the legend, that the 
first council was formed of the thirty who aided 
LycurgUR in his enterprise, even without the conclusive 
fact ihat two of the abei were represented by the Icings, 
This piivilt^e of the two royal families might indeed 
seem to favour the suspicion, that Lycurgus, though 
he did not create the senate, eficcCed an important 
innovation in it; and that before his time the other 
twenty-eight places were also filled up by certain fami. 
lies, the most ancient or illustrious in each obe. This 
however is no more than a conjecture ; so far as we 
know, the twenty-eight colleagues of the kings were 
always elected by the people, without regard to any 
qualification beside age and persooal merit. The mode 
of election breathes a spirit of primitive simplicity ; the 
candidates, who were required to have reached die age 
of sixty, presented themsdvet in succession to the 
assembly, and were received with applause proportioned 
to the esteem in which they were held by their fellow- 
citiiens. These manifestations of pt^ular feeling were 
noted by persons appointed for the purpose, who were 
shut up in an adjacent room, where they could hear the 
shouts, but could not see the competitors. He who in 
their judgment had been greeted with the loudest 
plaudits, won the prise — the highest dignity in the 
commonwealth next to the throne. The senators held 
their office for life, no provision bnng made for the 
extraordinary case of decrepitude or dotage, and were 
subject to no r^^ular responsibiUty; as men raised above 
suspicion by a long career of honour, and yet liable to 
punishment if convicted of misconduct. Their functiona 
were partly deliberative, partly judidal, partly execu- 
tive : they prepared measnies which were to be laid 
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before the populti aasemblj ; tbey exerciaed 8 criminal 
jnrisdictioii, with the power of infiicttng de&th or dTil 
d^radation, and not confined bf any written laws; and 
they also appear to have interposed with a kind of 
patriarchal authority, to enforce the observance of 
ancient uaage and discipline. But it ia not easy to 
define with exactnesit the original limits of their power, 
particularly in the laat.mentioned branch of their office; 
because a part of their funcdons was very early assumed 
by a magistracy of later growdi, the ephora, who, as we 
^bU see, gradusUy reduced both the senate and the 
lungs to comparative insignificance. 

The twenty-eight senators, as we have observed, were 
colleagnea of the kings ; and this is one side from which 
it is necessary to consider the Spartan royalty, in order 
to tinderstsad its peculiar nature. In general we may 
remark, that what rendered it so singular an object in 
later times was not merely that it stood alone after the 
kingly office had been abolished in the rest of Greece, 
but that while in most of its functions and attributes it 
presented a lively image of the royalty of the heroic 
ages, it was tempered and lestrained in a manner nn- 
known to the constitution of any of the heroic states. 
Most of these restrictions were introduced after the age 
of Lycui^us, by the growing power of the ephors: in 
the early period there was perhaps only one important 
feature in which the kings of Sparta differed from most 
of those described in the Homeric poems — the division 
of the sovereignty between two persons. But even this 
was not peculiar to Sparta : the legends of Thebes, as 
well as numerous instances in the catalogue of the Ihad, 
seem to prove that |a diarchy, though less usual than a 
monarchy, was not a very rare form of government, at 
least in die latter part of the heroic ages. It was pro- 
bably one of the first fruits of the jealousy of the nobles, 
which in the end swallowed np the kingly power. This 
may not be a sufficient ground for r^ecting the substance 
of the Spartan legend, according to which the two royal 
families sprang from the twin sons of Ariatodemus ; but 
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it tends to abow that dedgn had probably as great a 
share as chance in prodncing this insUtntion. Its in- 
evitable e&ct, the riTsbj of the two loyal lines, was nn- 
douhtedljr not unforeseen ; hut thifl rivsliy, which might 
have been pernicious if the roysl authority had been 
greater, was likely to prove useful to the state, as that 
of the Roman conaula, when both parties were placed 
under due control ; and this may have been the result 
contemplated by those who procured the sanction of the 
Oracle for the divided royalty. According to those 
authors indeed who beheved that the senate waa 
founded by Lycurgus, the dismemberment of the 
crown might have seemed necessary for the protection 
of the hberty of the people ; but according to the view 
we have here taken of the senate, as an original and 
essential part of the Spartan instinitions, the power of. 
the kings can never have been formidable. In council 
the voice of each told for no more than that of any other 
senator : in their absence their place seems to have been 
supplied, according to some regulation which is not 
clearly explained, hy the senators of the same tribe ; 
and it is not improbable that the king of the elder house 
had a casting vote.' They also presided in a separate 
tribunal, which, before the rise of the ephoralty, per- 
haps exercised a more extensive civil jurisdiction, but 
was Bubsequendy confined to certain queedona of inhe- 
ritance, and legal forms, connected with the patriarchal 
character of the kings. Like all the kings of the heroic 
ages, ihey were the high-priests of the nation: both 
were priests of Jupiter ; but with the distinction, that 
the one, probably the elder, miiustered to the god under 
his Dorian title, the other under Uiat which he bore in 
Laconia, probably before the conquest^ They had 
likewise, apparently is a branch of the same office, the 
more important charge of consulting the Delphic oracle 
by officers of thdr own appointment, and of preserving 
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the uiBwere revived. Bat the moit imporUtnt of all 
their preR^ttivn was the commtnd of the armies, and 
it wiB in time of war that the rojal najeaty was teen in 
ita highest luatre. Though to inalie war or peace rested 
with the nation, the kings appear originally to have bad 
the unfettered direction of all roititarj operations, as- 
sisted however by a council of war; and it was long 
before any inconvenience was fonnd to arise from their 
taking the field together. Their military suthority, espe- 
cially in expeditiona beyond the border, seems to hare 
been nearly unlimited : at home, in the same capacity 
of hereditary generals of the nation, they provided for 
Ibe maiatenaiice of the public roads', and appointed 
officers, in the nature of consuls, to protect the interests 
of strangers. 

The honours attached to their office were however 
still greater than its power, and suffered little diminu- 
tion after this had been most reduced. Tbey were 
revered not simply as the first magistratea of the state, 
but as persons dlied to the gods by their heroic descent. 
But the outward marks of Uiia reverence were such aa it 
became freemen and Spartans to bestow, and were con- 
formable' to the umplidty of the heroic times from 
which they were derived. The ensigns of the royal 
dignity did not consist in pomp and ceremony, in per- 
sonal splendour and luxury. A king of Bparta was not 
distinguisbed from his fellow-citizens either in his dresa 
or his manner of living; he was subject to the same 
la«rs which regulated the diet of the common freeman ; 
but the state made an ample provision for the main- 
tenance of his household, and for a species of hospitality 
which he exercised rather in his character of priest than 
of king. For this purpose, beside the domains whi^ 
were aasigned to each king in the provincial districts, he 
waa entitled to certain payments in kind, which enaUed 
him at stated seasons to sacrifice to the gods, and to 
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entertain his friends. At eveiy public sacrifice o^red bf 
other citizens, he was of right the moBt honoured guest; 
to him belonged the foremoet place in everj assembly > 
and, before the ephora made an exception, every one 
rose at hia approach. In the camp he was surrounded 
with still more state than at home ; he was guarded by 
a chosen band of a hundred inetl ; Ilia table, at which 
he entertained the principal officers, was maintained at 
the public expence : and thougb he was relieved from 
every care, but that of conducting the general operations 
of the campaign, by a number of inferior functionaries 
it was provided that they Ehould in no case act without 
bis express permission. How the two kings shared the 
command, when they both led the same expedition, we 
are not diatincdy informed. Both the acceesion and the 
decease of the kings were marked by usages, which, as 
Herodotus observed, have rather an Oriental tk^n a 
Hellenic aspect. On the one occasion, the public joy 
was expressed by a release of all debts due from indivi- 
duals to the state; for the Spartan treasury perhaps no 
great sacrifice. The royal obsequies were celebrated by 
a ten days intermission of all public business, and by a 
general mourning, in which the helots and the provin- 
cials were compelled to lake the most active part : horse- 
men carried the tidings through the country, and 
thousands of the subject class, as well as of the serfs, 
attended the funeral, rent the air with their wailings, and 
proclaimed the virtues of the deceased princ« superior to 
those of all his predecessors. 

The little that is known of the functions of the in- 
ferior magistrates is not important enough to be here 
detailed; and, for a different reason, we must here con- 
fine ourselves to a few remarks on the office of the 
ephors, though they ultimately acquired the supreme 
authority in the state. Neither the name of these ma- 
gistrates, nor their original functions, seem to have 
been peculiar to Sparta : they occur in other Dorian 
cities', and were therefore probably of higher antiquity 
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even than Lycnrgiu, though by some aathon their 
origin wu reftrred to him, by others to a later reign. 
'Their narotier, five, which, so far as we know, wa* al- 
wajs the Mine, wai probably connected wiih that of die 
local tribes, or quarters, of Sparta. They were elected 
annually, and appear from the first to have exercised a 
jurisdiction and superintendence over the Spartans in 
their civil concerns, which was perhaps nerer exactly 
ascertained, and therefore admitted of indeflnile en- 
brgement In the ordinance of the oracle which con- 
tains the general outline of the constitution aa it exisled 
in the time of Lycui^us, they are not mendoned ; from 
which it may he inferred, that no new powers accrued 
to them from any of the changes which he introduced. 
It is at all events clear that their political importance 
arose at a later period : and the new character which 
thei^ffice then assumed appears to be so intimately 
connected with the history of the timea, that it will be 
moat convenient to consider both tt^.ther. 

In the institutions hitherto described, ne have found 
nothing that can with any probalulity be attributed to 
Lycurgus, and httle that was originally peculiar to 
Sparta. But as the Spartans were at all times chiefly 
distinguished from the other Greeks by the usages of 
their civil and domestic life, so it is in these that the 
inBuence of the legislator ia generally thought to he 
most conspicuous. And here, as we have already given 
reasons for believing that in many points he reduced 
habit and custom to rule and law, we have no doubt 
that, in the same spirit, be not only modified and cor- 
rected, but alio added much that was new. No txie 
fcowever can now pretend to distinguish these various 
elements from each other, except go far as some are 
more, some less, accordant with die general practice of 
Greek antiquity. There is indeed one principle whidi 
pervades all the Spartan institudona : the citizen is bom 
and lives but for the state : his substance, time, strength, 
faculdes, and affections are dedicated to its service : ita 
welfare is his happiness, its glory his honour. But ihU 
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principle wu MBuredly not introduced by Lycurgnii, 
even if he tcm the first Sptrtan in whose mind it be- 
came a distinct thonght. It w!u the necessary resnlt of 
the circumstances by which a handful of men were 
placeil in a country of which they occapied only a sin- 
gle point, in the midst of s population greatly superior 
to them in nnmberG, over which neTerthelees they were 
determined to lord as princes and masters. Lycurgns 
however seems both to have recognised it as the supreme 
principle of his l^slation, and in the application of it 
to have gone some steps further tbra any one before 
Urn. 

The sacrifice exacted from the wealthy whom he 
compelled to resign a part of their lands, w«e an ac- 
Icnowledgement of the precarious tenure by which every 
Spartan held his immovable property : if indeed he 
could tje said to have any. For in fact he was faim'om 
liBving an absolute control over the portion of land 
assigned to him ; bis Interest in it was most narrowly 
limited. Tbe helots who cultivated it might rather 
have been conddered as the real owners of it, since 
they were only charged with tlie payment of an invaria- 
ble quantity of the produce, with which their lord waa 
to support his household as he could. The average 
amount of this rent Eeems to have been no more than 
was required for the frug^ maintenance of a family of 
six persons. The right of transfer was as strictly con- 
fined as that of enjoyment : the patrimony was indi- 
visible, inalienable, and descended to the eldest son, and, 
il would appear, in default of a male heir, to the 
eldest daughter. The otiject seems to have been, after 
the numb^ of the allotments beeame fixed, that each 
should be constantly represented by one head of a house- 
hold. But the nature of the means employed for this 
■end is one of the most obscure subjects in the Spartan 
system. The first difllcutty was to provide that the 
whole number of families to be maintained should not 
exceed or fall short of the number of lots assigned fi>r 
their support To gusrdagainst the evils wbidi might 
Y 2 



arise, even while this equality was preBerved, from « 
great diBproportioD between the numbers and the jvo- 
pertf of each family, was the second difficulty. A 
■uperabuDdant population might have been easily dis- 
charged by the ordinary expedient of a colony. But, in 
fact, this wis an evil which Eeems never tu have been 
felt or feared at Sparta. We read of penalties enacted 
by Lycurgus against celibacy, and of rewards assigned, 
in later times, to the fathers of a numerous offspring. 
Yet we find that the number of Spartan citizens was 
continually decteasing. Hence the common stock was 
always amply sufficient for the wants of the community, 
and the only practical difficulty was,. to regulate ita dis- 
tribution, so as to guard against the extremes, of enorm- 
ous wealth and utter indigence. In the better times 
of the commonwealth, this seems to have been prind- 
pall^'effected by means of adoptions, and marriages with. 
heiresses, which provided for the younger sons of fami- 
lies too large to be supported on their hereditary pro- 
perty. It was then probably seldom necessary for the 
state to interfere, in order to direct the childless owner 
of an eatale, or the father of a rich heiress, to a proper 
choice. , But as all adoption required the sanction of 
the kings, and they had also the disposal of the hand of 
orphan heiresses, where the father had not signified his 
will, there can he little doubt that the magistrate had 
the power of interposing on such occasions, even in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of individuals, to relleTe poverty, 
and check the accumulation of wealth. What further 
foundation there may have been for Plutarch's assertion, 
that every child at its birth was brought to the assem. 
bled elders of its tribe, and, if pronounced worthy to 
live, had one of the 9OOO lots assigned for its subsis- 
tence ', is now only matter for very uncertain conjecture. 
The institudons which restrained the Spartan from 
every kind of profitable industry, except so Sk as the 
chase might be viewed in that Ught, left him to. depend, 
wholly ou the produce of his land. For the few and 
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uinple tranBactiona by which he proviiied for the want* 
of his houtehold, he needed but little money at a time- 
Hence, when the progresB of trade and coromerce had 
occasioned the coining of the precious metals in Greece, 
no need of them was yet felt at Sparta for the common 
business of life : they were r^arded as a dangeroua 
novelty, and the pOEEesaion of them was forbidden. Iron, 
the native produce of Laconia, prepacei! so aB to be of 
no use for other purposes, at first in little bare, after- 
ward in a more comenient form, continued to the latest 



times the only legal currency at Sparta, unless we may 
believe what Eome authors relate, that leather was ap- 
plied to the same use. This restriction has been often 
ascribed to Lycurgus, but muat have been introduced 
later, if. as seema most probable, the coinage of silver 
money was unknown to the Greeks for more tlian a 
century after him. With regard to gold Indeed the 
prohibition would in his time have bem superfluouB, 
aince it is certain, from two well attested facta ', that, 
down to the Persian ware, this metal was so rare as to 
be quite out of the reach of a private Spaitan. It seems 
however that the acquisition of gold or silver money 
was interdicted only to private Spartans : for the pro- 
vincials, who were not debarred fiom commerce, it must 
have been indispensable ; nor can it have been the design 
of the legislator to impose any such reitriclion on the 
state itself: whether the kings were originally exempt 
from it, or only owed the privilege, which they un- 
doubtedly exercised, of amassing wealth, to subsequent 
diangCB in the commonwealth, is a more doubtful ques- 
tion. This prohibition must certainly have contributed 
to preserve the simplicity of the ancient manners ; but 
it seems to have been attended with another consequence, 
which was often very injurious to the public interests. 
The tendency of human nature to hanker after all tiitX 
is forbidden, renders it probable that this was the secret 

■ The Sparlani tend lo L^ia Tor a unall iguDnlitJ ; I 
the Corinthian, theonlrinan In Onxm who bid Hu: 
Mock. Thtopdmpluin Aiheaii, nSM- 
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■prii^ of that venalitj, of which we find m nuuy re- 
mtrkable ioauncei in Spartan hutorj. Avarice appears 
ban b«en the vice to which the Spartaa was moat 
prone : money, for which he had icarcel; an j use, a 
bail, which eren the purest patriotism couM sddom 

The same apirit which exercised this absohit* coii> 
trol over private property, appean in all the r^juIatioDB 
hy which the citizen was to be trained to the service of 
the state, and even in those which laid the foundatioD 
of the family itaelf. The character of the Spartan 
system is no where mote conspicuous than io its mode 
<j determining d»e relations of the sexes. The treat- 
ment of the women may serve to illuiirale the manner 
in which old Hellenic usages were bete modified by the 
peculiar design of the fegialattv. 7^ freedom they 
enjoyed, and the deference paid to them, which were 
censured as excessive in later ages, when they formed a 
contrast to the custom then prevalent in Greece, were 
vestiges of remote antiquity, and conformable to the 
habits described in the Homeric poems. But it waa 
more especially the liberty allowed to the young un- 
married women that distiitguished the Spartan institik 
tions. Their education was conducted with a view, not 
■o much to the dischai^ of household duties, as to tba 
dtizens irtiich they «ere to give to the commonwealth. 
They were to be the mothers of a robust rsce, and hence 
were early sulfjected lo the same athletic exercises as the 
harder kx : and it even seems to have been the legis- 
lator's intention that they should be looked upon only 
in this light, and should excite no afitction directed to 
any other o^ect. It was perhaps not without design, 
though probably with one very different from that 
which Plutarch supposes, that ^ir penons were fre- 
quently exposed in pubLc procesuons and dances, in a 
manner which to modem feelings would betoken tb* 
last stage of public licentiousness. ' Yet it is certain 

■ YM U wau RHMHrr ts dkHnguhb hctmen the niiaW UECRiw, )■ 
Mluta ai*J Uld i^dB aU ixn«)ii|, lud Iba pabUo txttOKOoat, io whick 
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that in this respect the Spartan morals were at least a» 
pure as those of any ancient, perhaps of any modem 
people. These spectacles, probably a relic of a primi- 
tive usage, and connected with the rites of religion, 
were far from lowering the Spartan virgin in the esteem 
of the other sex ; and the praise or blame which on such 
occasions she was permitted to dispenee to the bystand- 
ers, was found one of the roost efficacious means of 
quickening the emulation of the youths. A Spartan 
marriage retained the form which had, no doubt, been 
given to the ceremony in the Dorian highlands, and 
which to this day prevails among the CiTcaseian tribes. 
The bride was considered as a prize of courage and ad- 
dress, and was always supposed to be carried off from the 
parental roof by force or stratagem. The Spartan 
matrons appeared in public much more rarely than 
before marriage ; and, though the pleasures of domestic 
society were little valued at Sparta, where it was even 
disreputable for the young husband to be seen in com- 
pany with bis wife, they were treated with a respect, 
ftnd exercised an influence, which seemed to the other 
Greeks extravagant and pernicious : but it became such 
only, if at all, after the whole nation had degenerated. 
In the better times, they alone among the Greek women 
shew a dignity of character, which makes them worthy 
rivals of the Roman matrons, ^dultery was long un- 
known at Sparta: yet so little sanctity was attached to 
the nuptial compact, that it was sacrificed without scru- 
ple, and in a manner which shocks our notions of de- 
cency, to maxims of state policy, or private expedience.' 
From his birth every Spartan belonged to the state, 
which decided, as we have seen, whether he was likely 
to prove ■ useful member of the community, and 
extinguished the life of the sickly or deformed infant.' 

Uwr wore the necln of hilTaHn tunic (tbc rxtrit X'f^) "lilch procured 
tor Ihm the epithet ot aMirt/Utiiu. 

ipfutLrcU. Seei>UoumeniurkJoriI[.Le«talnUiePhl1ok«ial 
UuKum, loL IL n 70, note iS. 

■ It KompoHdln a glen omrietni, hence a'led the'Anfiw. ^Hia 
twein tatila conUined e >1du1iii enictmenL CLc. Ds Leg. Ul EL 
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To the age of aeren however the care of the chOd 
was del^^ted to its natural guardiaaa, yet not so as to 
he left wholly to their ducretion, bnt subject to certain 
established rules of treatment, which guarded against 
ererj mischievous indulgence of parental tenderness. 
At the end of seven years began a long course of [lublic 
discipline, which grew constantly more and more 
Kvere as the boy approached tovrard manhood. The 
education of the young was in some degree the buunees 
of all the elder citizens ; for there was none who did 
not contribute to it, if not by his active interference, at 
least by his presence and inspection. But it was placed 
under the especial superintendence of an officer' selected 
from the men of most approved worth ; and he again 
chose a number of youths, just past the age of twenty, 
and who most eminendy united courage with discretion, 
to exercise a more immeilia'e command over the classes^, 
into which the bays were divided. The leader of each 
class directed the sports and tasks of his young troop, 
«nd punished their offences with military rigour, buC 
was himself responsible to his elders for the mode in 
which he discharged his office. The Spartan education 
was simple in its objects ; it wis not the result of any 
general view of human nature, or of any attempt to 
unfold its various capacities : it aimed at training men 
who were to live in the midst of difficulty and danger, 
and who could only be safe themselves while they held 
liile over others. The citizen was to he always ready 
for the defence of himself and his country, at home" 
and abroad, and he was therefore to be equally fitted to 
command and to obey. His body, his mind, and his 
character were formed for this purpose, and for no 
other ; and hence the Spartan system, making directly 
for its main end, and rejecting all that was foreign to 
it, attained, within its own sphere, to a perfection 
which it is impossible not. to admire. The young 
Spartan was perhaps unable either to read or write ; 
he scarcely possessed the elements of any of the arts 

' The ulii^uf. ■ i>£LH, M Id Citta. 
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or sciences by which society is enriched or adorned: 
hut he could run, leap, wrestle, hurl the disk, or the 
. javelin, and wield every other weapon, with a vigour, 
agility, and grace which were no where aurpaised. 
These however were accomplishments to be learnt in 
every Greek palteetra : be might find many rivals in all 
that he could do ; but few could approach him in the 
finnnesB with which he was taught to suffer. From the 
tender age at which he left big mother's lap for the 
public schools, his life was one continued trial of 
J>alience. Coarse and scanty fare, and this occasionally 
withheld, a light dress, without any eliange in the 
depth of winter, a bed of reeds, whiqh he himself 
gathered from the Eurotas, blows exchanged with his 
comrades, stripes inSicted by his governors, more by 
way of exercise than of punishment, inured him to 
every form of pain and hardship. One test of this 
passive fortitude was very celebrated among the an- 
dents. In early times, probably before the Dorian 
conquest, t^uman victims appear to have been offered in 
Laconia to an image of Artemis, which Orestes was 
believed to have brought with him from Scythia. 
LycurguE, it is said, abolished this bloody rile, but 
Eubstituied for it a contest little less ferocious, in which 
the most generous youths, standing on the altar, pie~ 
sented themselves to the lash, and were sometimes seen 
to expire under it without a groan. Another usage, 
not less famous, served to train the Spartan boys at 
'once to suffering and to action. They were at times 
compelled, either by the express command of iheir 
leader, or by the oravings of hunger, lo forage in the 
fields or houses which they might contrive to enter by 
Btealth. The ingenious and successful pilferer gained 
applause with his booty : one who was detected waa 
inade to smart, not for die attempt^ but for the failure. 
It seems a gross, though not an uncommon, mistake, 
to treat this practice as a violation of property, and an 
encouragement to theft ; it was a preparation, not more 
remarkable than many others, for the hardBhips and shifts 
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«f a military Hfe. The hateful cryptia wai apparently 
a HDuIar ioatitulion, but made tubaerrieDt to a political 
end. 

The HuKS were appropriately hanoured, at Spart* 
wilh a ucrifice on the eve of a battle, and the union of 
the spear anit the lyre was a favouriK theme with the 
Laconiau poet*, and those who lang of Spartan CQitomi. 
Though bred in the diidpline of the camp, the young 
Spartan, like the hero of the Uiad, was not a alranga 
to music and poetry. He wis taught lo sing,, and to 
play on the fluie and the lyre : hat the ttraing with 
which his memory was stored, and to which his voice 
was fonned, were either sacied hymns, or breathed a, 
martial spirit ; and it was because tbey cherished such 
sentiments that the Homeric lays, if not introduced by 
LycurguB, were early vrelcamed at Sparta ; for the same 
reason, Tyrtaeus was held in honour, while Arcbilochua, 
the deUght of Greece, «ras banished, because he had 
not been ashamed to record his own inglorious flight 
from a field of battle.' As these musical exercises 
were designed to cultivate, not so much an intellectual, 
aa a moral taste ; so it was probably less for the sake 
of sharpening their ingenuity, than of promoting pre- 
■ence of mind, and promptneai of decision, that the 
boys were led into the habit of answering all question* 
pn^Kiset] to them, with a ready, pointed, sententioui 
brevity, which was a proverbial characteristic of Spartan 
conversation. Bst the lessons which were most studi- 
ously inculcated, more indeed by example than by 
precept, were those of modesty, obedience, and reve.. 
rence for age and rank ; for these were the qualities 
on which, above all others, the stalulity of the common- 
wealth reposed. The gait and look of the Spartatf 
youths, as they passed along the streets, olwerved 
Xenophon, breathed modesty and reserve. In the 
pteaence of their elders they were bashful as Tiigina, 

1 Plut Irut Lto. 33. VileriuiHul«m(TLS E.1.) uilinlidllftRnI 
■ad niucn Ma proliabta motlTC, but nten the upuliioo, wblcfa, iicmdint 
.10 PluUicb te&l ibe poet faiiBHif, Ui lili wcnti. 
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and dknt aa BUtues, Mve wben ■ question was put 
to them. It WM, as Plutarch supposea, to lignify tbs 
iinportance of these virtaes that the Temple of Fear 
v*B erect^ near the mantion-house of die epbori.' 
Id tnidi, the lespect for the laws, vbich- rendered 
the Spartan averGe to innovation at home, was little 
more than another form of that aire with which his 
early habits inspired hini for the magiatratea and the 
aged. With thia feeling was intimately connected that 
quick and deep latae of shame, which ahrank from 
dishonour as the moat dreadful of evils, and enabled 
him U) meet death ao calmly, wlien he saw in it tha 
vill of his country. 

The interval between the age of twenty and thirty 
was looked upon as a stage of transition from boyhood 
to manhood. Dnring thia period the young Spartan 
was released indeed from the digdpline of the classes, 
but he was not yet permitted to appear among the men 
in the assembly, and was perhaps chieSy employed 
in all military service which might be required within 
the frontier. But his education could scarcdy be said 
to have ceased even after he had reached his full ma. 
bitity, and had entered on the duties of a husband and 
8 father. The Ufe of the SparUn, in time of peace, 
was one of leisure ; for this was esaential to the dignity 
of a freeman : but it was not one of ease and indo- 
lence, for this would have unfitted him for the dutiea 
of a citizen and a warrior. His time, little occupied hy 
domestic cares when not engaged by any public service, 
was prineipBlIy divided between the exercises of the pa. 
iKstra and the toils of the chase. From these he 
rested at the pnbhc meals. Of this institution, which 
Sparta, in common with Crete, retained to the latest 
times, we need here only speak to point out one or two 
ftaturea which were peculiar to the Spartan usage. 
At Sparta, the entertainment was provided at the ex- 
pense, not of the state, hut of those who shared il^ 
The head ef each family, aa far aa his means readied, 
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contributed for all its members : but tbe citizen who 
tru reduced to indigence lost his place at the publi*^ 
board. The guetta were divided into companies, gene- 
rally of fifteen persons, who tilled up Tv*i>cies bj 
ballot, in vliich unanimous consent was required for 
every election. No member, not even the kings, was 
permitted to stay away except on some extraordinary 
occasion, as of a sacrifice, or a lengthened chase, when 
he was expected to send a present to the table : euch 
contributions frequently varied the frugal repast, which 
was constantly enlivened by sallies of tempered mirth 
and friendly pleasantry.' The sixtieth year closed the 
military age. The period which eneued waa one of 
peaceful repose, yet not of monotonous inaction : it 
was cheered by tbe natural reward of an honourable 
career, by respect, and precedence, and authority : it 
found a regular and gentle employment, if not in the 
afikira of the state, in the superintendence and direction 
of the young. When disabled from more active re- 
creations, the old man could still enjoy the society of 
his equals in the letche, a place dedicated, at Sparta, as 
in most Greek cities, to meetings for public conversa- 
tion, where he might beguile the evening of his life with 
recollections of bis well-spent youth. 
■ The ancient authors who most admired the Spartan in- 
stitutions condemned their exclusively warlike tendency ; 
and it can scarcely be denied that the life of a Spartan 
was a continual preparation For war, though undoubtedly 
it was something more. It is perhaps only in this 
sense that the military system of Sparta can be properly 
ascribed to Lycurgus, though he is said to have intro- 
duced sever^ technical improvements. It has been 
more generally believed that he was the author of a 
maxim of policy, which is said to have been sanctioned 
by one of his oracular ordinances, and which tended to 
restrain the martial ardour of his countrymen within 
the bounds of prudent moderation. It forbad them to 
make frequent expeditions against tbe same enemy : a 

' Ueacc tbe iwnB pKrm, uxonUig to Flitt. Ljc la. 
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preCBUiion, it is supposed, against the danger of train- 
ing a weak adverfary, by repeated attacks, into a bold 
and skilful on«. Plutarch thiuka that Sparta's first 
great reverse was owed to the violation of thia rule. 
But it is difficult to name any period of history during 
which it appears to have been observed. It must 
however be admitted, that caution was a prominent 
quality in the Spartan character, and, combined with 
the consciousness of superiority, it may sometimes have 
supplied the place of humanity, in softening the ferocity 
of warfare. A wholesome auperstitioD, which respected 
certain religious festivals as sacred armistices, colu 
trihuied to the same end. But the martial spirit of 
the Spartan institutions is evinced, not only by the 
whole system of eduttation, but still more strongly by 
the care taken to render war as attractive as possible. 
As the city in many respects resembled a camp, so the 
life of the camp was studiously freed from many of 
the hardships and restraints imposed on that of the 
dty. War was the element in which the Spartan 
seems to have breathed most freely, and to have enjoyed 
the fullest consciousness of his existence. He dressed 
his hair and crowned himself for a battle as others for 
a feast; and the mood in which he advanced to the 
mortal struggle was no less calm and cheerful than 
that in which he entered the lists for a prize at the 
pubEc games. 

This spirit, in itself almost invincible, was seconded 
by a eystem of tactics, which Xenophon praises for an 
admirable simplicity in tlie midst of seeming intricacy, 
and which he dcECribes with a minuteness which we 
-do not venture to imitate. Its principles were probably 
derived from an antiquity even more remote than the con- 
quest of Peloponnesus, and perhaps contributed mainly 
to that event; but it was undoubtedly perfected by the ex- 
perience of succeeding generations. We Eul!Join some de- 
tails on the organisation of the Spar tan army in a note', and 
shall here content ourselves with a few general rcmarbs. 

> Set the Al^ndli, II. 
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The strength of the Spttrt»n armj lay in itB hesTjf- 
urned infintry, and no other kind of mrice wu 
thought equally worthy of the free warrior, bectnse 
none called forth courage and discipline in the uune 
d^ree. Hence little Tatue wu set on the cavalry ; 
and, thoi^h in the Pdopontieiian war it was found 
necessary to pay greater «ttentii]n to it, it never ac- 
quired any great efficacy or reputation. The name of 
^ horaepeq was indeed a title of honour, borne by a band 
' of 300 picked youths, chosen by three officers appointed 
for that purpose by the ephora, who served in the 
field as the king's body-guard : but notwithstanding the 
title, they fought on foot, and, if they were mounted > 
nsed their horses only on a inarch, or in executing die 
king'scomraissioitB.' On the same principle, theSparian 
•hrank from the assault of fortified places, in which, 
as Lycurgus was reported to have obaerTed, a brave 
man night fall by the hand of a woman, or a child. 
Hence too the sea vraa an element never congenial to 
the spirit of Spartan warfare, and the Helots were 
mostly employed in the sea-service, as on land they 
■erred as light troops, or attended the camp in a menid 
capacity. The superiority of the Spartan infantry 
depended on a nicely graduated aystera of subordination, 
by means of which the orden of the general were 
rapidly tronsniitted, and executed with ease and 
precision. The lauler of &e erwmoty, the lowest 
subdivision, or first element of the whole body, was at 
once the organ which communicated the word of com- 
mand to his company, and the pivot of the various 
movements by which its poaition was adapted to the 
exigencies of the march or the field. The promptness 
with which its evolutions were performed, and the 
harmonious combination of the movements of the 
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KTcrtl nibdiTMioni, were greatly promoted bj the cho- 
ral dances, more eipecially the war dance, called the 
Fyrrbic, in which the Spartan youth were habitually 
exercised. We have already remarked, that the caution 
of the Spartan character may have dictated the general 
masim, which howcTcr was very far from being 
constantly observed, of avoiding repealed conflicts with 
the same enemy. The tame prudence appears in the 
care taken to keep the force of every expedition secret, 
and in all the r^nlationa of the camp. And to the 
like motive we may probably ascribe the mle, which »e 
learn from Thucydides was really enforced, of pursuing 
a flying enemy no farther than was necessary for secur- 
ing the victory. We should he glad to believe that 
humanity had any share in this practice : but it seemk 
no more to deserve this praise than another injunciion 
peculiar to Spartan warfare, which forbad the stripping 
of the stain before the end of the battle. If the 
Spartans abstained from suspending the spoils of the 
dead in their temples, this may have arisen from a 
religious scruple. The reason, that the spoils of cowards 
were not a fit offering for the gods, was worthy of the 
ftvntic insolence of the first Cleomenes^' In the days 
of their glory, the Spartans were too little used to 
defeat to be much elated with the success of their arms. 
Tiie tidings of an important victory were celebrated 
with the sacrifice of a cock, and procured no greater 
reward for the bearer than a dish of meat from the 
table of theephors.^ During this period, the watch- 
word of the Spartan warrior was, " victory or death ;" 
or, as the Spartan matron is said to have expressed it^, 
he was to bring his shield home, or to be borne upon it. 
To survive its loss was to incnr disgrace such as no 
generous spirit could endure. 'The recreant^, who had 
separated his lot from that of his fellow- combatants 
was degraded from all the privileges of society, and 

' < FM. Ape^hUi lac Oeimi. xtIIL > FtuL AgdiL SI 
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bectme a butt for public Bcorn and iosult. He W4s 
excluded from eveiy honourable place, and company, 
and ma compelled to appear with his beard half shaved, 
in a dress of ahreOa and patches. His daughters, if he 
had any, found no husbands ; if unmarried, he could 
not hope for a wife, and yet nas condemned to the 
legal penalties of voluntary celibacy. The young owed 
no tespect to bis age ; and those who did not shun 
bim, might strike him with impunity. " I am nof 
surprised," says Xenopbon, " that men prefer death 
to BUcb a life." 

Lycurgus, it is said, committed none of his laws to 
writing, and even enjoined, by one of his ordinances, 
that they should never be inscribed in any other kind 
of tablet than the hearts and minds of his countrymen. 
It is uncertain whether in bis time letters were yet 
known or used at Spacia: afterwards we find titles 
there which seem to imply written laws.' But un- 
doubtedly it was early perceived, that tbe security of 
the Spartan institutions depended, not on slonea or 
parchments, but on the national feeling in which they 
lived : and it was perhaps chiefly with the view o{ 
preserving this in its full atrength and purity, that 
citizens were forbidden to go abroad without leave of 
the magistrates, and that the presence of foreigners was 
discouraged. Whether they were excluded by a stand- 
ing ordinance, from which the magistrate alone could 
grant an exemption, or were only subject to be sent 
away at tbe magistrate's pleasure, is a point not quite 
clear, but of little practical moment. 

Our ignorance as to the inlemal condition of tbe 
other Dorian states in the period to which the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus is referred,, renders it imposElblc to 
ascertain bow near their institutions may once have 
approached to those of Sparta. It has been inferred, 
from a bint casually preserved by an ancient writer, 
that the usage of the syssitia condnued to subdtrt in 
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■dll later dineg at Gorinth.' This inference, which' 
would lead to otlwr concluriona afiecting the penonslitjr 
of LjcuTgns, IB perhaps not sufficiently warranted; 
bat it seems highly probable that, if we conld distin- 
guish all the parts of the Spartan BjBtem which it,h8d 
in eoramon with other andent gtates, those which were 
pioperljr and ezdnaively its own would he found coia- 
parativeljr few. The character of the Dorian race, 
which was Blamped on its arts, it* language, and ita 
religion, was undoubtedly distinguished, by many peeu- 
bar features, from that of the other Hellenic tribes; 
and much that is most Eingular in dieir manners and 
instiCutiona must be ascribed to this, as the last inscru- 
table cause, which bounds all inquiry. But the ground- 
work of the Dorian cemmonwealth belongs to the 
old Hellenic frame of society ; and the ruling ideas and 
feelings by which the form of government, and the 
habita of life, were determined, were transmitted frmn 
the heroic ages. The conquerors of Peloponnesus, with 
the mardal spirit, retained the political maxims of th«r 
ancestors, which were those of the whole Hellenic 
nation. They considered the possession of arms as the 
highest privilege of a freeman, the exercise of them aa 
the only employment that became him. According to 
the rules of the heroic equity, he who excelled ]n thia 
Dobleit of arts was bom to command ; the race that 
showed itself inferior in warlike virtues, was destined 
to obey and to serve ; the most perfect order of thinga 
was that in wliich the higher class was occupied by no 
care or labour that did not contribute to the aperies et 
excellence which was the supreme end of its being, and 
where the subject ranks were mere instruments, onljr 
needed to reUeve the higher from necessary but degrad- 
ing toil ; a view of sodety, not peculiar to any race of 
mankind, though among the nations in which the same 

> Hiw1kraiUecatbli(Miiltli«M«Tar.Klhkifii(Alhed.]i'.c.a3.].itlH>, 
._ .. ._ -:_.. — .... ■— ■— , thtfimnaw nf SrracuM told hb 
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naxinw bt*e not been hallowed by niperatitkin, none 
•ppeira to have been governed by them more uniformljr 
than the andent Hellenei, and no Hellenic tribe applied 
them EO steidil; and consistentl]' as the Dorians.' The 
predominance of thi« military spirit in the early period 
«r a nation'g hislory, thongh accompanied by an aver- 
aion and contempt for the arts of peace, ought not 
eertainly to loweV any race in our etteem. It haa ap. 
peared most ligoally in the noblest portions of our 
species j and ie in itself no more inauEpidous sign for the - 
future growth of intelligence end humanity, than die 
overflow of animal apirits, the impatience of mental 
application, and the petulance of auperior strength and 
activity, in a vigorous boy. But a neglected or vidons 
education, or untoward rircumstances, may disqipoint 
the intention of nature, check the growth of the higher 
facidties, or confine them to a' single direction and a 
narrow compass ; and may tfans detain nations and in- 
dividuals in a state of intellectual infancy, ripe and 
robust only in its passions and physical powers. Such 
a' miafortnne, which has sometimes been celebrated as a 
■ii^lar advantage, or as the noblest fruit of legislative 
wisdom, befel the Doriani in Crete and Sparta. 

In the Dorian race, the primitive Hellenic character 
had been moulded, bj the drcumstances under whieh 
the people was formed and trained, into a peculiar form. 
Before the invasion of Peloponnesus, the conquerors had 
passed throi^h a severe ediooL In the mountain tracts 
where they had wandered or aettled, tbey had main- 
tained a long strnggle with danger and hardship ; and 
they undonbted];r bnmght the habits and feelings whidi 
grow out of such a disdpline, along with them, into the 
happier seats, in which they finally established their 
dominion. Many of the Spartan virtnes and vices 
seem to have flowed from this source. A people inured 
to poverty and toil, learns to pride itself in the fortitude 
with which it meets privation and suflfaring ; it placea 
its point of honour in disduning all superfluous etijoy- 
I Herat ii. in. 
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ment, snd ahrinks from whttever lervea merely to grace 
and refine life, as uDrouily and pernicious luxury. 
This austere Bimpllcity, though not inconsistent witll 
Jtindly affectionB, is almost inseparable from a pro- 
portionate coaraenesB and harBbness of sentiment!, 
which is careless of all the more d^cate observances of 
social intercourse, and is loo apt to degenerate into 
ferocity snd cruelty. A strong tendency to superstition, 
which several causes contribute to cherish in the moun- 
taineer, distinguished the Spartans, even &mong die 
Greeks, down to a late period of their history : a habit 
of mind closely allied, or it may be said substantially 
one, with the attachment to ancient usages, the vener- 
ation for established rights, privileges, and authority, 
which generally prevuls in mounlun tribes, and which 
was a conspicuous feature in the character of the 
Spartan Dorians ; tempered howerer by a natural 
love of freedom, and by the feeling of independence 
produced by the need of constant exertion. 
. CoDsideied from this point of view, the comparison 
drawn by some of the ancients between the Spartans 
and the Sahines, though connected with an idle fancy 
of ■ real kindred between the two nations, was by no 
means inappropriate.' But what has been here said, is 
equally applicable to all the Dorian conquerors of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and would not suffice to explain the singular 
rigour of the Spartan discipline, and the minute exact- 
ness with which the Spartan system regulated details, 
which in most commonitie* are conaidered beyond at 
below the attention of the stale. Those who attribute 
the whole system to Ljcurgus, can give no better gene- 
ral view of his legidation, than by saying that be 
transformed Sparta into a camp. But it seems nearer 
the truth, to say that Sparta was a camp from the 
begioning of the conquest. For no description can 
better suit an unwalled city, occupied by an invading 
army, in the midst of a hostile and half-subdued people : 
and hence, to the latest Umes, the Spartan, throughout 
> Dim. H-iLU. 
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Afl miUtuy age, wu nid to be on giard.' A eonn^- 
nkf irtiicli hid Uken np ihia poddcHi, and, m teema t» 
bare been the eaae with Sparta, was compeOed to retala 
it «Btil it became habitual and agreeable, vaa lito con- 
•tnined to adapt its iaititatiaBa to its lituation. A 
rigid diaeipline, a vigilant anperintendente, vhlch al- 
lowed the least pMnMe room for the diaoetioii of indi- 
ridaab in the employment of Aeir time, uniform rule* 
for all the atagea and ttaniactioni of life ; — this arti- 
fldal atate of lodetj waa a neeeasary coniequNiee of its 
JoNed poatnie, and required no extnOTdinaiy genina to 
paeacribe the £irm whidi it ihoiild aaanme. 
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THE HBSSBNIAN WABB AND AFFAIRS « 



Toward the first olympiad (b. c 776), Laconia Wm 
snbdued and tranquil ; the SpartaiiB were united bj the 
ioBtitutiona of Lycurgufl, and theii warlike youth ready, 
and perhaps impatient, for new enterpriaeE. Until the 
fall of Amyctte, and the other cenqueats of Teleclus, had 
secured the Bubmission of Laconia, they were probably 
too mach occupied at home to enter into any wars with 
their neighbourB, which might require a long-continued 
exertion of their strength. We find them indeed very 
early engaged in cantests on the aide of Arcadia and 
Argos : but ttieBe were not rery vigorously proEecuted, 
or attended with very important results. An expedition 
of Sous, son of ProcleB, against Cldtor, in Arcikdia, in 
which he is Mud to have delivered his army from jeo* 
pardy by a Etratagem, Btande unexplained as an iBolated 
&cL Jealousy soon sprang up between Sparta and 
Argos, and disturbed tile harmony which the faiuily 
compact should have secured. In the reign of Eches- 
tratus, son of Agis, the Spaitana had made themselvea 
masters of Cynuria, where a remnant of the old Ionian 
population had preierved its independence. Haying 
thus become neighbours, they soon became enemies of 
the Argivea. The quand broke out in the reign of 
FryburiB, ton of Eurypon ; and bia successors, Chari- 
laus and Nicander, made inroads on the Argive terri- 
tory ; the Dryopea of Amai were induced to ud the 
Spartans, whose lutjects had been excited to revolt by 
^ Argivea; hut the AaiiUEBna were shortly aftet 
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pnniihed widi die Ion of their dtj, ind were forced 
to lake Tefii^ in Laconia.' The time CbatiJ*us who 
inTkded Argolia, carried hu arms iDto Arcadia — deceived, 
it 11 said, by an oracle, nhich aeeroed to pTomise the 
conquest of T^ea. Herodotus saw there the fetters 
which the Spartaos had brought with tfaem for tlie 
Tegeani, and in nhlch, when they were defeated, the 
priBonera were forced to till the enemy's land. For 
many geoerationa ihey continued to war against Tt^et, 
but always widi like ill success. 

An easier and more inviting conquest now offered 
itielf to (hem on another aide. They had perhaps 
long observed with inward discontent, how much fairer 
the land which, by chance or fraud, had fallen to the 
•hare of Crespbontes, was than their own. Under dr- 
camstances difl^ent from those by which the Spartans 
had been formed, the Messenians had become a different 
people. The Achieans of Mesaenia are said to have 
■ubmitted without reluctance to their new sovereigns ; 
and the Heradeid kings appear to have adopted a wise 
and liberal system of government. Cresphontes either 
did not share the prejudices of his Dorians, or he rose 
above them. He fixed his residence indeed in a new 
capital, which he founded in the plain of Stenyclerua, — 
a central position far from Andania and Pylus, the 
ancient seats of the Messenian kings, — but he divided 
die country into five districts, and designed that thnr 
chief cities should enjoy equal rights with Stenyctems : 
the Dorians however shrank from all intermixture with 
the old inhabitants, and compelled their king to collect 
them in the capital, and to reduce all the other towns 
to the rank of dependent villages. But, though thwarted 
in bis first plan, he seems not to have abandoned his 
generous policy ; and the favour he 8ho#ed to the Iow«t 
class of his subjects, — by which we are probably to un- 
derstand the old Messenians, — is said to have provoked 
a conspiracy among the rich (the Dorian oligarchy), hj 
which he was cut off with his whole family, except 
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one BOH. The survivor, £pytna, whose mother, Me- 
rop^, wsi the daughter of Cypselus, king of Arcadia, 
or of some Arcgdian canlon, escaped inio the domi' 
Dions of hia grandfather. At a riper age, with 'the 
assistance of the other Heracleid kings ', he recovered 
his liereditary throne, and punished the iiiurdn'«ra of 
his father, whose esample he seems to have followed 
with better success ; for the honours and boons with 
which he is said to have won the nobks and the com- 
Mooalty of Afessenia proluibt; consisted in the abolition 
of the distdnciions that had separated them from the 
rebellious Dorians, The successors of-Epytus, who 
reverenced him as the founder of their dynasty, in- 
herited his maxims : at least the principal acts aacribed 
to them indicate a desire to conciliate the affections of 
the whole people, and to soothe all hostile feelings. We 
find them dedicating temples, and instituting rites, in 
honour of the old Meseenisn gods and heroes, appa- 
rently for the purpose of effacing national distinctions 
by a common worship. A like motive may have led 
one of them to direct the attention of his subjects to- 
ward the sea, by works and buildings at the port of 
Mothon^. In a subsequent reign, we hear that the 
Messenians cent a chorus of men, with a aacrifice; across 
the Eea to Delos : the hymn with which they approached 
the altar of Apollo was preserved to after ages, and was 
regarded as the only genuine work that remained of the 
Corinthian poet Eumelus. Thus the country prosper- 
ed; the arts of peace flourished : but the more united 
the nation, the less did any one class aim at excelling 
in the use of arms ; and hence perhaps in military 
■kill and discipline, the Messeniana were inferior to the 
peo[de of Lycurgus. 

When two neighbouring states are disposed to war, 
they never are long at a losa for provocations or reasons 
to justify it. Sparta did not draw the sword till ^e 

1 TTiff SparUni «c«iii (a hive had a If^nd, (hat the soni oT CrnphoDtf* 
eedcd Ihft ■ovftrignljr oT HedenlA to than, mt tiit price at CbcJr ■■tl H a n cB. 
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Jud injuriw and insults to alledge, which cried aloud for 
Tengeuics. The MesEeniaDH, on the other hand, hdd 
Sparta to ha*e been the a^iHBor in the quarrd, and 
bdieved that she wai impelled by no motive but her 
zettlesfi ambition. At a place caUed Limn« (the po<^), 
on the western skirls of Taygetai, was a temple of 
Artemis Limnatia, which, standing on the confines of 
the Jwo nations, wu a oommon lanctuarj for both, and 
Open to no other people even of the Dorian race. In 
the reign of Telecliu, the seventh from Agis, the Spaiv 
tans sent a company of vii^ins to celebrate ■ festival at 
this temple, and Teleclus went with them. Some Mes- 
■enians who were preaent oSered violence to the maidens: 
» fray arose, and the Ifing himEelf was slain in attempt- 
ing to protect them from dishanoui. Such was the 
Spartan story : but, as the Messenians gare out, Teleclua 
had laid a stratagem for taldng off some of their noblest 
dtiiens at the festivsl, and for this purpose had dis- 
guised a band of Spartan youths as women, and had 
hidden daggers under their dress: but the plot being 
detected, he and tbey fell by the hands of their intended 
victims ; and their countrymen, conscious of their in- 
justice, made no d^nand of repustioti. 

Before tius grudge was healed, a fresh one broke 
out Alcamenea bad succeeded his father Teleclus; 
TheopompUB was his colleague ; and two brothers, An- 
drocles and Antiochus, sat on the throne of Mesaenia, 
when the wronga end the revenge of a private roan 
kindled a fatal war between the two nations. A Mes- 
•enian named Folychares, a man of great note among 
his countrymen, who had gained the prise at the 
Olympic games, possessed some cattle for which he had 
no pasture, and contracted with a Spartan ' named 
Euephnus to feed them on the latler's land. £u«epbnus 
a(M both the cattle and the herdsmen to some traders 
who had touched at one' of the Laconian porta, and 
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went to Polycharea .with a plaiuiUe tale of plnlm that 
bad landed and earned all off. While the lie was in 
his mouth, one of the henhmen, who had escaped from 
)uB coD&nement, came back to hia maater and related 
the truth. £u«phnuB, overwhehned with fear and 
ahame, intieated Polycharea to be aaljafted with t&e 
price of the oxen, and to aend hia aon along with him 
to receive it. Suapecting no further treacheiy, the 
Mesaenian consented ; the youth went with Eucphnus; 
but when they w^e on Laconiau ground, the Spartan, 
instead of m^ing reatitution, look awaf ihe life of hia 
companion. The injured father first sought redress at 
Sparta ; but when the kings and ephors were deaf to 
hia ciHnplainU, he took his revenge into hia own hands, 
waylaid paas^gers on the border, and spared no Lace- 
dsmonian that fell into hia power. 

The Spartana now, in their turn, sent to demand that 
Folycharea should be given, up to them. The Mes- 
aenian kings held an assembly to deliberate on their 
answer : opinions were divided, and the two kings took 
opposite sides. Androcles was willing to surrender 
Polychares to justice ; Antiochus thought it hard that a 
man so grievously injured ahonld suffer, while the 
aggressor remained unpunished. The pasaiona of the 
contending pardea grew warm ; force took the place of 
argument; and a bloody conflict ensued, in which An- 
droclea and some of the chief men on hia side lost their 
lives : his children fled to Sparta. Antiochus, now sole 
king, sent proposals to Sparta for settling the dispute 
by the decision of some impartial tribunal, such as the 
Argive Amphictiony, or the Athenian Areopagus. 
Sparta made no reply, hut silently resolved to cut the 
knot. In the course of ^ few months, Antiochus died, 
and was succeeded by his son Euphaes. In the banning 
of hia reign, in the second year of the ninth olym^riad 
(fi. 0. 74i3), the Spartans first bound themselves by an 
oath, never to cease from warring against Mesaenia, let 
the struf^Ie be luig or short, fortune fair or foul, till 
they had made the land their own by the right of con- 
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quMt. Afler this, without declaring war bf a herald, thejr 
croeied the border, under the command of Alcaraenes, in 
ibe dead of night, and marched, againiit Amphea, a fbr- 
ti6ed toim in the adjacent part of Meaaenia. Iti gatei 
were open, as in time of peace ; and the invadera, en- 
tering without resistance, massacred the defenceless in- 
habitants in their beds, or at their altars. As Amphea 
stood fin a high hill, supplied with copious springs of 
water, the Spartans determined to make it their plmce 
of arms, from which to carry the war at all seasona into 
the heart of the enemy's coantry. This was the be 
ginning of the first Messenian war. 

Before we proceed, a word roust be said as to tbe 
eridence on which the following narrative rests. Almost 
every thing we know of the two first Messenian wars 
is drawn from Pausanisa ; who, beside the general hia- 
tories of EphoruB and others, had before him the works 
of two writers who selected the Messenian wars as their 
peculiar sulgecl, snd to them he appears to have been 
chiefly indebted for the details he communicates. Both 
of them flourished late, probably after Alexander. 
One, Rhianns, of heni in Crete, related the principal 
events of the second war in an epic poem : the other, 
Myron of Prien^, wrote a prose history of the first war, 
beginning from the surprise of Amphea. From the 
poet it would he unreasonable to expect historical ac- 
curacy, and Pausanias chaises him with a gross ana- 
chronism. But he gives a still more unfavourable 
notion of the prose writer, and expressly accuses him of 
generally neglecting truth and probability. It need not 
be observed, that a narratiTe drawn from such sources 
cannot be entitled to full confldence ; it may rather be 
questioned whether it deserves a place in history ; for 
the importance of the Messenian wars would not justify 
a historian in admitting a fictitious description, though 
he might have no other way of filling up a large blank. 
But though little reliance can be placed on the circum- 
stances related by Pausanias, there seems to be enough 
of truth in the whole history to claim roMn tor it here. 
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lis genertti outlines nay be ezfely depended od ; and of 
the rest, it Mnnot be doubted that many, perhaps most, 
(ouches' belong to a very ancient popular tradition, 
which, not with standing its poetical colouring, faith- 
fully tranEmiCted the genuine spirit of the men and die 
times. This — the essence probably of heroic songs, 
which cheered the outcast nation in its exile, and kept 
alire the hope of better days till they came — it would 
be nnwisely fastidious to reject because it is mixed up 
witli much that is false and worthless; and this neither 
Rhianus nor Myron can be luppoeed to have entirely 
perverted or corrupted. The latter has probably injured 
it most by arbitrary and tasteless interpolations: be 
seems to have been a rhetorical historian, who selected 
this half mylliical snbject, which, after the reEtoration 
of Messenian independence, excited a general interest in 
Greece, as an exercise for his pen ; and, like Dionysius 
of Halicamassus, filled up the intervals of a long 
period, in which he found only a few insulated poetic^ 
incidents, with wordy harangues, and elaborate descrip- 
tions of great battleE that produce no consequences. Yet, 
careless as he may have been about any higher object 
than this display, neither he nor Rhianus can have 
spun their materials wholly out of their own brains ; 
and therefore we may still listen to them, in the hope 
of catching many sounds that breathe the life of ancient 

When the Messenians beard of the surprise of Am- 
phea, tbey knew that they must prepare for a long and 
bard single ; and they turned their thoughts more 
than before to warlike arts and exercises : but seeing 
themselves unequal to Iheir enemy in the fleld, they 
avoided battle, and shdtered themselves behind the 
walls of their t^iwns. These the Spartans were unable 
to force; but they made inroads into the heart of the 
country from Amphea, and began already to look upon 
Messenia as their own ; for they spaml the farm- 
houses, and the vines, and olive trees, and only carried 
away the fruit, and com, and cattle, and slaves. The 
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Hwamians, on their pkrt, were not inaclive, bat mkde 
iocurBioiu ioto Laconia, knd infeited its comU. 

Id the faaiih year of the war, the Memeniana are 
aaiil to have gathered cDnn^ so ftr u to take the 
field ; hot their king, Eaphaes, alill did not venture to 
tux the Sparlana on even ground. Heintxenched hiiU' 
aelf in a atrong pOBitioo, where they could not attack 
him without great riik ; and after ft few dirmishea of 
the light troopt, the two armies parted as they met. 
The next jetr, a great battle ia aald to have been foi^ht, 
in which the Spartans were aseiated by Cretan archers, 
and by the Dryopes whom Argoa had expelled from 
Asin^: but neither side railed a trophy; and they 
buried their dead, not by leave prayed, but by mutoal 
consent. 

Thtts the war crept on, and every year Messenia 
■ufibted more and more from the enemy's presence. It 
was necessary to keep garrisons in all the towns at 
great cost; the husbandmen had scarcely heart to tiH 
the ground, and the slaves ran away to the Spartans. 
Diseases, such aa commonly attend upon war and 
scarcity, began to spread their ravages through the un- 
happy land. The Messenians now resolved to try a 
new plan ; not to scatter their forces over the country, 
but to collect them In an imprc^able hold, where they 
might keep the enemy in check, and cover the r^on 
diat lay behind them. On the western side of the vale 
of the Pamisus rise two lofty hills, connected together 
by a narrow ridge about half a miie long. The southern 
hill is mount Evan ; the northern, mount Ithoin^. The 
latter towers high above all in ita immediate ne^hhoor-' 
hood, and commands a view over all Messenia from the 
Ae sonthern to the western coast It descends stee^j 
to the south and the west ; but on the side of the river, 
and toward the north, its summit is guarded by pre- 
dpitoua clifl^. On this summit, a little town had been 
built in early times, probably by the £ohan aettloa 
from the north of Th^saly. And now the Messenians 
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resolved to enluge the ancient circuit, or to join a new 
dty at the foot of the hill to the citadel on ila top. 

But at the same time, lest any secret anger of the 
gods should render these precautions vain, they sent to 
consult the oracle at DelphL The god declared, that 
an unsullied virgin of the blood of Mpjtut, selected by 
lot, must be made the Tictim of a nocturnal sacrifice to 
the powers below: ahould the lot fait wimg, one will- 
ing^ ofitred muit au8^ instead. The lot was drawn, 
and fell on a daughter of Lyciscns : but a soothsayer 
forbad the sacrifice ; for he knew by his art that the 
maid was not of the lineage of ^pytus : meanwhile, 
in the midst of the general amazement, Lydscus car- 
ried her sway, and fled to Sparta. Hereupon Attsto- 
demus, an ^pytid also, and renowned for Talour, freely 
ofiered his own daughter ; though he had already be~ 
tiothed her, and the day fixed for her marriage was at 
hand. The disappointed lover, after many unavailing 
remonstnnceB, finked a tale to defeat the father's pur. 
pose, by showing that the maid would not he aa unsul- 
lied victim ; tiiat she was about to become s mother. 
Aristodemui, furious or impatient, killed his daughter 
with bis own bond : her honour was cleared, but the 
aoothaaj«r ^Kwonnced tbat a murder was not a sacrifice; 
that a fre^ victim mnst be sought. The people was 
enraged with the catumnions lover; but the king, 
Euphaet, who wished him wdl, persuaded them that 
the orade had been duly obeyed. So, bdieving that they 
had mode their peace with the gods, they celebrated the 
event with joy and feasting. 

The new ground which the Meaaenians had taken, 
and the report of their awfiil rites, discouraged the 
Spartans ; and it was mdy in the sixth year after Ithom^ 
had been fcolifled, that the king TheeptHnpus led an 
army against it. The Messenians gave battle ; but as 
before, though the fig^t lasted till nightfall, no-victory 
was gained. Only the chiefs came forward, like the 
heroes of iM, and proved their prowess in dngle com- 
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bat Eaphket himaelf attacked Theopompns, uid fell ; 
be was rescued bj his friends, bat died soon after of 
hia nouDds, without an beir. Tbe peopk elected Aria. 
todemDS to succeed bim, though the sootbsajen wanied 
them to beware of a man who would bring the stain of 
blood upon the throne of Apyiua. The new king, 
however, won the hearts of high and low by bis good 
governmentf and be sent to obtain mccour from Ilia 
neighbours the Arcadians, and irom Ai^os and Sicyon. 
Tbe Arcadians joined the Messenians in raragiog Ia- 
conia : for beside petty inroadi, wbidi never ceaaed to 
be made from time to time, each hoatile nation n^- 
larly invaded the other's territory before the harvest 
Argosand Sicyon waited for a fit occasion. 

In the fifth year of tbe reign of Ariatodemns, tbe 
Spartans are said to have been defeated in a great bat> 
tie at the foot of Ithom^. Tbeir spirit began to link, 
■nd they sought advice from Delphi. The oracle pro- 
piised success to stratagems, and Spaita tried many in 
vain : but Ariatodemns alio wai warned by tbe god to 
beware of Spartan conning; and it was darkly an- 
nounced, that prodigies should mark 6ie approaching 
fall of Ithom^. These warnings were not understood, 
till the year arrived in which Messenia was overtaken 
by the destined calamity. Tbe city was now dosdy 
berieged by the Spartans ; but Apt^ declared to the 
Hessenians, that their land should belong to the nation 
which should first dedicate a hundred tripods at tbe 
altar of Jupiter in Ithom^. While they were preparing 
die oSering, for whidi, in lack of brass, they wrae 
fbreed to use wood; a Spartan, who had heard of ibe 
oracle, stcde into the temple by night, and placed a 
bundled imall eartbem tripods round die altar. And 
now rumours spread of portents, which Beamed to 
answer to the oracular warning ; and Ariatodemns him- 
■elf was dismayed by many visible signs of impending 
min. His daughter too appeared to bim as be sl^^ 
clad in black; and, showing her wounds, took sway bis ' 
■imi, and adorned hiro, aa for his obaequies, vrith a 
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golden crown and a white robe. Thus certun of hiB 
own fate, and of that which he could do longer avert 
from bis country, he slew himself at his daughter't 
tomb. After his death, the hopes of the MesBeniana 
lank, but not iheir courage. Thef chose a chief, 
thoimh without the rojral title; and, when they, were 
hard preeted by famine, made ■ vigorous sally : but 
their scale had kicked the beam ; their bravest leaders 
fell ; snd at length, in the tnentieth year of the war, the 
first of the fourteenth olympiad, they fled, as Tyrlsus 
sang, ^m the great mountains of Ithome, leaving their 
rich flelda in the possession of the conquerors. Such 
was the end of the first Messenian war (b.c. 733). 

From the romantic history which records this event, 
we do not learn the precise circumstances of the flight 
from Ithom^ : whether the besieged effected their re- 
treat by force, or by capitulaUon, or by auffbrance. 
But we hear that only a few withdrew into foreign lands; 
the men of higher rank, who were connected by hospi- 
table ties with Sicyon, or Ai^oa, or »ny of tfie Arcadian 
towns, took refuge there ; the priestly families retired to 
Eleusis: but the main body of the besieged is said to 
have dispersed, and to have settled in those parts of 
Heasenia, from which they had been collected in Ithom^. 
The Spartans however after the fall of this city, nhich 
they razed to the ground, soon made themselves maaterg 
of all the other Messenian towns, escept, it would seem, 
Mothon^ and Pylus, and disposed of the country at 
their pleasure. They repaid the services of their allies, 
the Dryopes, by giving them a portion of the coast near 
the western cape of the Messenian gulf, where they 
founded another Asin^ ; in which, to the time of Pau- 
sanias, they fondly preserved their national name and 
recollections. The descendants of Androdcs were re- 
stored to their country : a district called Hyamia was 
assigned to them by the conquerors. What treatment 
the rest of the nation — the bulk of it at least — expe- 
rienced, we know from the unsuspicious evidence of 
Tyrttens, who, in the third generation after the 
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oonquest, ronied the pride of the SpartMs, bjr temiiid- 
ing them how their aacnton had forced ibe vanquialied 
lo noop like astea under wetriiame burUlens, uid to 
pay to their muten one htlf of the frniti of the Iind 
vhich they were allowed to till. In a word, they were 
reduced to the wne condition with the Ltconian Helots, 
bat on more rigorous term* : like them, Uiey were com- 
pelled to attend with their wives, u laoumera, at the 
oboequiei of the Spartan kings. 

The conqueat of Meaienia wu the event, wbieb, 
more than any other, detnToined the character and the 
nhaequeDt biatory of Sparta. It appears to bare be«B 
alto connected with Mine important chanf^ in the 
Spartan conatitutioB, thoilgfa in a manner which it ia 
•carcely poauUe to collect with certainty from the 
acanty and confused traditdons which remain on the 
aulgecL There can be no doubt that the greater part 
of ibe conquered land wai divided among Spartan citi- 
lent ; but it ia a queation whether these were the old 
dtizena, or were now for the flnt time admitted to the 
ftancbise. We have already wni that, according to 
aome accounts, Polydorus, one of the kings under whom 
die conquest was completed, doubled, or at least aug- 
mented by a third, the number of the portiona of land 
ponessed by the Spartana ; and tbeM accounts plainly 
imply, that the num))er of the ciliieni was at the same 
time similarly incrcaaed. And this supposition is in 
some degree confirmed by the rarions legends cMicem- 
ing the foundation of Tarentum, ao far as they agree 
in indicating, that the emergencies of the war had in- 
duced the Spartans lo rdax the rigour of their princi- 
ples, by permitting marriages between Spartan woibcb 
and Laconiana of inferior cmdition. Some sttirie* con- 
nect these marriages, in a manner evidently flctitioiw, 
with the oath taken by the Spartans, not to return home 
before the war should be ended.' The ccdony whidi 
founded Tarentum, in the interval between the first and 
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second Messenian wara, is said to haTe been a band of 
youths, die ofliipring of auch unequal marriages, who, 
finding themBelrea exchided from the rank of dtizena, 
were only diverted from a dangeroos conspiracy agalDst 
the state, which they had concerted with the hdots, 
by the proposal that they should seek a new country, 
and by the promise, that, if the expedition failed, they 
should on their return obtain a fifth part of Messenia. 
Theopompua however had related, that the Spartana . 
supplied die losses they suatained in their vax with the 
Measenians, by giving the widows of the deceased to 
helots, whom they afterwards admitted to the f^-anchise 
under a peculiar name.' This incident indeed may 
properly belong to the second war, in which such a 
measure is said to have been adopted on the advice of 
Tyrtieus ; but it may serve to illustrate the state of 
things in the former period. Should we however be- 
lieve that Polydorua increased the number of the Spar- 
tans by a considerable body of new citizms , drawn from 
die servile or the subject class of Laconians, or ihtm 
the issue of marriages formed between such persona 
and Spartan women, it would still remain to be explained 
bow diis act of wise liberality could be connected with 
that discontent, which is uniformly mentioned, certainly 
not without some historical ground, as the occasion of 
the migration to Tarentnm. And this aeems inexpli- 
cable, unless we suppose that a ilistinction wai made 
between the new and die old citizens, whidi provoked a 
part of the former to attempt ■ revolution, and com- 
piled the government to adopt one of the usual means 
of getUng rid of disafifected and turbulent subjects. It 
must be remembered that the Lacedtemoniin setllera 
formed only a part of the colony at Tarentum, where, 
as at Croton and Locri, they were blended with other 
Greeks. We know that in latei; times a distinction, the 
nature and origin of which has never^ been clearly ex- 
plained, existed at Sparta between two classes, one 
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termed the Equali or Peers', the other the Inferiors.^ 
It Menu not improbable that this diatiDCtion may 
have arisen, whoi the franchiae was extended in 
the reign of Folfdonu, and it may eaalj be con- 
caved, that it was not established wiihoot opposition. 
To the Equals, who appear to have compoied a select 
aaaembljr ", the dection of the Senate seems to have been 
e]ccluEivel]f reserved: but the lower franchise mtuthaTe 
entitled to a vote in the general assembly which elected' 
the Ephors. This too was perhaps the occanon of an 
ordinance enacted under the sancden of Delphi in the 
reigns of Theopompns sod Polydoras, by which the 
powers of the general assembly were expieesly limited 
to the simple receiving or r^ecting of propositions pre- 
sented to it, without change or addition.* 

The assumption of such an enlargement and conse. 
qumt graduation of the franchise, would also afibrd the 
easiest way of reconciling the various accounts of the 
oiigin of the ephoraliy. Herodotus ascribes the insti- 
tution of this office to Lycut^s, perhaps only in a 
sense in whicli we might also do bo, if Lycurgus be 
considered as a representative of the ancient Spartan 
constitution. Other writers, with as good reason, de- 
scribe the ephoralty as an innovation introduced by ThefH 
pompuB, the colleague of Polydorus, who is said to hav« 
been reproached by his queen with having thua parted 
with the best half of the royal prerogatives, and to have 
vindicated his prudence fay allec^^ing, that by this con- 
cession he had aecured the remainder to bis EUccessora.' 
In the latest times of Sparta Cleoroenes endeavoured to 
spread an opinion there, that the ephors had been origi- 
nally appointed by the kings, when occupied by the 
Mesaenian war, to fill their place at home in the seat of 
jusdce, but that these new magistrates made their autho- 
rity first independent, and then paramount over that of 
the kings themselves. Asteropus is named as the ephor 
who contributed most to strengthen the power of the' 
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college ; but he is eaid to have lived many genentione 
after their first institution.' Thia account of the origin 
of the office, tliougb not improbable in itself, is rendered 
very doubtful both by the example of Cyiene, by the 
tmmber of the ephoral collie, and by the analogy of 
other states, nhich seems to indicate, that at Sparta the 
dfil and criminal juri«dictionB were originally separate 
from each other, and that neither was ever wholly in 
the hands of the kings. And ss the criminal jnrisdiction 
belonga to the senate, it is most probable that the ciril 
waa from the first exercised hy the ephon. And thia 
may very early have been united with a censorial autho- 
rity, such aa we find was possessed by the ephors of 
Cyrene. The antiquity of this branch of the Spartan 
office seema to be proved hy the obsolete symboiical 
language of the edict, with which the ephors regularly 
entered upon it, in which they bade the citizens shave 
the upper lip, and obey the laws.^ This general super- 
intendence over the execution of the laws waa an attri- 
bute of the ephoralCy, which might often bring it into 
collision with the royal authority, and, in the hands of 
a dexterous and enterprising raan, might alone have 
proved an instrument of unlimited power. It may have 
been by virtue of this that the ephors received an oath 
. (if we may believe Xenpphon, every month) from the 
kinga, that they would govern according to law, and in 
return bound themselves and the nation to a conditional 
obedience, in terms not unlike those used on similar 
occasions by the Aragonese. Another pren^ative of 
the ephors, which enabled them at the end of every 
eight years — a period observed for many purposea from 
early limes by the Dorian race — to suspend the func- 
tions of the kings, would seem to have been connected 
with a religious, rather than a poLtical, character of 
their office. They chose, it is said, a dear but moon- 
less night, to observe the sky, and the appearance of a 
meteor in a certain quarter was r^arded aa a token of 
the displeasure of the gods againat the kings, who were 
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forUiwith interdicted from the dischuge of their offlce, 
■nd could only be restored by the intervenlioi) of aa 
oracle. But besiileB these powers, the ephora, in later 
timei, possessed that of convoking the assembly of the 
people, of laying measures before it, and of acting in its 
name : and it was undoubtedly this representative cha- 
racter which afforded them the prindpal means of en- 
croaching on the royal pmc^tives, and of drawing the 
whole government of the state into their hands. 

This laat, the moat important branch of their autho- 
rity, may have arisen in the re^ of Theopompus, and 
from the cause to which Cleomenet assigned the institu- 
tion of the office ilsdf, the temporary absence of the 
Idngs. That it was unknown in earlier times, seems to 
follow from the two ordinances cited by Plutarch, which 
r^ulated the assembly of the people, and which are 
silent aa to the fuDCtJons of the ephors. But still it may 
be reasonably doubted, whether that enormous increase 
of their power, by which it came to overshadow all 
others in the commonwealth, was derived solely or 
mainly ftom any such accident, and whether it was on 
this account that the reign of Theopompus was fixed on 
as the epoch of their Creadon. But if in this reign the 
&auchise was extended to a body of new ddxens, who 
nevertheless were not admitted to a complete equality of 
privil^es with the old ones, the ephore, as representa- 
tivei of the wjiole people, would henceforth stand in a 
new position with respect to the kings and the senate, 
which was elected from and by the hif^ar class. The 
comparison which Cicero draws between the ephoralty 
and the Roman tribunate, would in this case be more 
closely applicable than be himself snqtected, and it wiD 
serve to throw light on a seeming contradiction which 
Strikes us in tiie character of the ephors, who are all- 
powerful, though the class which they more especiaUy 
represent eqjoys only a limited Aranchise. But as the 
rdations of the several classes of Spartan citiiens under- 
went great changes in the coune of their history, the 
causes which maintained the stabiUty of these lotions 
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in later limes will demand a different expUnatioD in its 
proper place. Here we may observe, that Aiistode 
Epeaks of the mode in which the ephors were elected, 
■a no less puerile than that adopted in the case of the 
senate ; from which we must infer that there was little 
difference between the two, and are led to suppose that 
an allusion of Plato's, by which be seems to intimate 
that chance had some share in the creation of the ephors, 
does not refer to the form of the election, but to another 
mark of a democratical office ' : for such the ephoralty 
appeared to the ancients, when considered with respect 
to its origin, though it was tyrannical in the extent of 
its power. This seems nerer to have been defined, and 
therefore probably varied with the character of the men 
who held it, and the state of the times. But it is re- 
markable that, with the substance, the ephors assumed 
the outward signs of the supreme authority. The royal 
dignity was forced on all occasions to bow to them; 
and as they could control the proceedings of the 
Icings by their orders, coiUd fine them for sli^t of. 
fences at their discretion, ' and could throw them into 
prison to await a trial on graver charges, so they alone 
among all the Spartaas kept their seats while the kings 
were passing, whereas it was not thought beneath the 
majesty, of the kings to rise in hnnonr of the ephors, 
and it was their acknowledged duty to attend, at least 
on the third summons, before the ephoral tribunal. It 
will however be seen, that, even when the power of the 
ephors was at its greatest height, the kingly stadon con- 
tinued to confer important prerogatives, and means of 
extensive influence; and Agesilaus, who went beyond 
all his predecessors, in the respect which he showed to 
the ephors, was the most powerful prince of his house. 
It has probably been owing to the poetical form in 
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which the events of the first Mesaenian war have been 
tnuiBraitted to us, that we hear so little of the part 
which Argos took in it. But it appears from sonie 
facta which have been &ccidentall; preserved, that, as 
might have been espected, she was far from remainiog 
inactive, while her enemy was engaged in the atru^le 
with Messenia, but that she seized this opportuntt; of 
recovering Cjrnutia. And there is even reason to be- 
lieve, that it was at this period she made herself mistress 
of the whole eastern coast of Laconia, as far as Cape 
Malea, and of the island of Cythera, which, as we learn 
from Herodotus, once formed part of her territory. 
These conquests maj probably be attributed to Pbeidon, 
who is unially called tyrant of Argos, but wai, in fact, 
a hereditary ruler, the tenth from Teraenus, though he 
had broken through the resttsints which limited the 
kingly power at Argoi.' It seems to have been Pbei- 
don's aim to assert die supremacy of his house over the 
other branches of the Heracleid race, and to enforce all 
the titles which he derived from his mythical descent.^ 
On this ground, in the eighth Olympiad, he deprived the 
Eleans of th»r presidency at the Olympic games, v^hich, 
as legends told, had been founded by his divine prc^eni- 
tor, and conferred it on the Pisans. It may have been in 
prosecution of this vast plan, that he furnished his 
brother Caranus with the means of founding a little 
kingdom, which became the core of the Macedonian 
monarchy. This powerful and active prince introduced 
a new system of weights and measures, which bore his 
name, and replaced the old mde money by a more con- 
venient coinage, called the .^ineCan, because it waa in 
.Xgina, which formed a part of his territories, that he 
established bis mint. He may also have extended his do- 
minions along the western coast of the A^lic gulf, as 
far as Malea : a rocky barren tract of little value, except 
as it afforded a passage into the heart of Laconia. 

At the death of Fheidon his genius and fortune seem 
to have deserted the Argivei: and these conquettB, 
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whatevei may have been th«r extent, fell back to Sparta. 
Her territoT]' had ^us reached ita utmost limits : bnt 
power founded on wrong, and lued without mercy, is 
never secure. A new generation sprang up in Messe- 
nia, which, while it groaned under a degrading yoke, 
remembered ttothing of the evils of the war which their 
fathers had waged, but heard of their heroic deeds. The 
Messenians who had been exempted, by the policy or 
the generosity of Sparta, from the serrile condition to 
which their conntrymen were reduced, felt the excep- 
tion to be ignommiouB, as the price of slavish submis- 
sion. Many born in exile were eager to recover tb&r 
patrimonies. When all hearts were tall, all spirits roused 
to expect the signal for revolt, the destined champion 
appeared: — a second Aristodemus arose in Aristomenes. 
His birth was noble, Uke that of the elder hero ; for 
he also sprang from the race of ^pytus : it was eren 
thought to have been half divine, like that of Hercules 
'and Theseus. In strength and courage he surpassed 
Aristodemus, and no fearful remembrance weighed 
upon his soul. From Andaaia, Ms birth-place, he 
cheered the hopes of the exiles, fanned the indignation 
of the oppressed people, and drew promises of aid from 
foreign cities. Argos and Arcadia were more than 
ever hostile to Sparta, and Elis too was ready to 
assist in the deliverance of Messenia. In the thirty- 
ninth year after the capture of Ithom^, the fourth of 
the twenty-third Olympiad, (b. o. 685) the second Mes. 

The first battie was fought before any succours had 
come from abroad: the victory was not- clear on either 
side ; yet the valour of Aristomenes struck fear into his 
enemies, and inspired his countrymen with confi- 
dence. They offered him the crown, but he de- 
clined the regal title, and contented himself with 
the labours and dangers of the supreme command. 
To prove himself worthy of it, and to open the war 
with a happy omen, he crossed the i 
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down kt night on the plain of Sparta, and fixed ■ 
■hield which he had takm in the battle against the ' 
temple of Athene, ■nnumed Chaldtectu (of the bnien 
home) ; an inacriptioD declared that AtiAomeDe* had 
dedicated it from Spartan ipoUt. 

The Spariani uw that thej had no common enemy 
to contend with, and the; sent to Delphi for advice. 
The god hade them seek an Athenian countelior. No 
deaUngs, friendly or hostile, had passed between Attics 
and Lsconia from the ancient times, when the twin sons 
of Jnpiter were Mid to have carried back their Giata- 
Helen, after storming the Attic town of Aphidne. 
From the same place an all; and a counsellor now came 
to (he aid of Sparta ; for, according to the most credi- 
ble accounts, this was the Inrth-place of Tyrbnis. The 
kgendarjr character of Tjrtcus is almost as marrdlous 
as that of Aristoraenes. It is boweier perfecllj ev- 
tain, both that the hero fought, and that the poet sang : 
for a few fragroenlc of his poetry remain, full of tite 
spirit with which he wanned his hearers. But the 
popular tradition in later ages was, Uiat the Athenians, 
divided between their reverence for the Delphic god 
and their reluctance to further the cause of Sparta, 
thought tbej could nob better eKct their purpose thui 
by selecting a lame man, who tanght letters in die tUIi^ 
of Aphidnie, for the counsellor whom they were re- 
quested to send. The truth has evidently been dis> 
torted ; though it is impossible to restore its genuine 
fixtures with certainty. The only &et in the story 
which there is no reason to doubt, is that TyrtKus CMne 
from Aphidne to Sptrta. But the oracle may h*ve 
grown, as usual, out of the event: and Tyrtsus was 
probably neither lame nor a schoolmaster. He taught 
indeed, but verses, like Pindar or Simonides : and per- 
haps the unequal lines of the -coupleU to which he 
married his fiery thoughts, may have su^ested the 
thought of a personal defect : or it may have been aim- 
ply the form in which tradition expreued the fact, that 
he served the Spartans vrith his mind more than with 
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his body. The motive that led him to devote hie rause 
l» their cause is Htill more doubtful : we cui only sus- 
pect, that it was connected with the aboTe-mentioDed 
mythical legend, concerning the invasion of the Laco- 
nian twins. We know that io the later times of Greece, 
political relations were sometimes contracted on grounds 
not more solid : Aphidnus, the hero who was thought 
to have given his name to the birth-place of TyrtsuB, 
h&d, it was said, adopted the brothers of Helen as his 
BODS : Aphidnte raaj have regarded their country with 
feelings of Undred, and may have sent Tyrtaus, whether 
as warrior or as bard, to ruse his arm or his voice in be- 
half of the Spartans. 

They were also joined by auxiliaries from Corinth, 
and from Lepreum, which gladly assisted the enemies 
of Ells. The Mesaenians, on the other hand, were re- 
inforced by their exiled countrymen, who brought wiih 
them the ministers of the Eleusinian rites, and by their 
allies from Sicyon and Aigos, Arcadia and Elis : for 
the issue of the contest was to determine which state 
shoidd have the mastery in Peloponnesus. A great 
battle was fought in the plain of Stenyclerus, at a 
place caUsd, from an ancient l^end, the Boar's Pillar. 
The Messenian priesta and Tyrtfeus kept aloof from the 
fight, and only animated the combatants by their voice. 
But Aristomenes, at the head of a little band of the 
bravest Messenian youths, successively broke eaiJi di- 
vision of the Spartan forces, till all were scattered in 
disorderly flight He pursued the routed foe with im- 
petuous ardour, and forgot the warning of the sooth- 
sayer, TheocluG, who had enjoined him not to past a 
tree which be pointed out to hint in the plain, where 
the Twins, as he said,' were sitting ; doubtless to protect 
the retreat of their contrymen. The hero passed the 
limit, and dropped bis shield : it was carried away by 
an invisible hand, and while be searched for it the fu- 
gitives escaped. But Messenia was freed 'for a time 
from the presence of her enemy ; and when Aristo- 
menes returned to Andania, the wom^, as they strewed 
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filleti and fioirers on his he*d, tang, in itniiiB Ifaat woe 
remembered and repeated for a thooiand jean, how he 
had chaaed the LacedtemonianB am the Stenrderiaa 
plain, and up lo the top of the moontaiiu. The lost 
■hield too adorned with the device of a ipread ea^, 
he recoT«red ahortly after, wh^, by the diicctioa rf 
Ap<^, he descended into the cavem of Trophoniiu at 
Lebadea. On bis return from this journey, he took a 
threatening, instead of a defensive posture ; and hang- 
ing lilte a dark cloud over the trembling Spartans, fdl 
with the saddenness of lightning on their towns and 
villages. With his chosen companions he surprised and 
plundered Fbarc, put to flight the Spartan king Auax- 
ander when he came to its relief, and was only stopped 
in the pursuit by an accidental wound. Wh«i this waa 
healed, he meditated an attack on Sparta itself: hot 
Helen and the tuletary Twins interposed, and in a dream 
admonished him to ^rop his derign. He however laid 
a snccessfnl ambush for the Spartan virgins, who were 
celebrating the worship of Diana with festive dances at 
Caryie, a town among ,lhe hills near the sources id the 
Eurotas, and carried them over the border. Generous as 
brave, he protected them from the violence of his young 
followers, and restored them, though not nithont * 
heavy ransom, to their kinsmen. At JEgila he made a 
umilar attempt with di^rent fortune ; for the first time 
he fell into the hands of an eoeiny ; he was surrounded 
by the women, who were celebrating the rites ol Demeter, 
Stunned by .their blazing torches, and fettered; but in 
the night he snapt the cords that bound him, or they 
were loosened by the compassion of the priestess, and 
he returned safe to Messenia. 

In the third year of the war SpartA again pre- 
pared for battle: but now distrustful of her own. 
strength, she stooped to seek victory from unworthy 
arts. The Messenisns were joined on this ocrasion by 
no allies but the Arcadians, who were commanded l^ 
, Aristocrates, son of Hicatas; king, some say, of Arcadia, 
bat more probably of Oicbomenus, He wis seduoed 
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by Sputan bribee, drew off Ilia men in the beat of the 
battle, and, after throning the Messenian ranks into 
disorder by hia letreat, left them exposed on all sideB to 
superior numbers. Sven the valour of Aristoinenes 
wA ha little band CDuld not save the day. After a great 
elaughter, in which many of the noblest Messenlana 
perished, he collected the fugitives, a feeble and dis- 
heartened remnant, in Andania. All looked to bim for 
counsel : he adrised them to do as ih«ir ancestors bad 
done; to collect all the remaining strength of Messenia 
in a mountain citadel, where they could defy the at- 
tadu of a Spartan army; not however in Ithome 
(which was perhaps in the enemy's power), but in 
mount Eira, at the foot of which the Neda separates 
Messenia from Triphylia. Here therefore they fortified 
themselves; while the Spartsni, maaterG of the whi^ 
country, except Pylns and Methone, and the a^acent 
coaetj lay at the foot of Eira, hoping soon to reduce it 
by force or famine. * 

While they were reckoning on a speedy surrenda, 
Aristomenes was planning new attacks. He increased 
his band to the number of three hundred, forced or 
turned the Spartan Unes, and swept the vales of Mes. 
aenia and Laconia withont distinction, for, except a 
few Uttle nooks, both sUke were Sparta's, and returned, 
laden with spoil, to Eira. The Spartans, thus com- 
pelled to feed the enemy whom they wished to starve, 
resolved to turn Messenia and the Laconian border 
into a desert, and forbad their citizens ta till their 
lands in all this region, until the war should be ended. 
But tliis ordinance, when enforced, produced a general 
scarcity, and the owners of the land murmured at their 
loss. Civil broils would have ensued, but Tyrlcus, 
who, after the disaster of the Boar's Pillar, had roused 
the sinking courage of the Spartans by his stirring 
strains, now touched a difierent chord, and allayed 
their angry passions, by celebrating the blessings of 
concord and obedience to the laws. 

Emboldened by his success, Aristomenes aimed at a 
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higber mark. He Mitied forth late in the evening, and 
bjr a wonderiiiUf rapid march reached Aroycltb before 
the next Bunrise ; ere niccour arrived from Sparta, be 
had gathered bii booty, and was gone. But in a second 
inroad be found tite Spsrtane better prepared; tialf of 
their whole force, with both the kings at their headi 
opposed hia retreat. Hia little arm; waa rarrounded; 
he himself long kept hla enettiiea at bay : at length, 
weakened by loss of blood, he was atunned by a atone, 
and made priaoner with fifty of hia companiona. All 
were condemned, as the vilest malefactors, to be 
thrown down a high rock into a pit called the Ceadas. 
The rest were daibed to pieces by the fall ; he alone 
came to the ground unbanned ; saw tbe sky above, 
die naked sides of the precipice that inclosed him, and 
a cavern dark as night at ita foot; and wrapped himself 
in^JB field cloak lo wait for death. But on tbe third 
day a sound of life cJHight hia ear : nncovering his face, 
he perceived that a fox had found its way into the 
cave ; through s passage therefore which he might 
thread. Motionless, be awaited its approach, caught 
hold of its tail, and guided by it as it struggled to 
eacape, crept on till be saw a glimpse of light in the 
bowels of the rock, enlai^ed the opening with his 
hands, and the next day was again in Eira. 

It would be long to relate all the other like exploits 
and adventures of the invincible hero ; how he cut to 
pieces a Corinthian army which was marching to join 
the Spartans ; afterwards, in time of trace, fell into an 
ambuah of Cretan bo«men, and waa taken, but again 
burst his bonds, through the pity of a maid whom he 
rewarded with the band of bis son Gorgus. Thnce 
Aristomenes offered to Jupiter of Ilhone the extra- 
ordinary sacrifice, called Heeatomphonia, because it was 
reserved for the warrior who had slain a hecatomb of 
foes. But he waa said lo have provoked tbe auger of 
the twin Protectors of Sparta, by impiously counter-. 
feiting their appearance, and disturbing a festival which 
the Spartana were cdebrating in their honour with 
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bloodshed.' The gods turned their faces away from 
Memenia. The eleventh year of the aega of Eiro 
brought with it a sure sign that the end of the contest 
was approaching. "When a goat shall drink the 
water of the Neda," so the oracle had spoken, " the 
destruction of MesEenia is at hand." But in the dialect 
of Meseenia, the same word signified a goat and a wild 
fig~tree. One of these trees overhung the stream, and 
at length stretched its boughs down to the water. 
When TheoduB, the seer, saw this, he knew that the 
oracle was accomplished, and that the fated term of 
resistance had arrived, and he warned Aristomenea to 
resign himself to the loss of his cou^by. 

The will of the gods was accomplished through 
treachery and female weakness. The herdsman of a 
Spartan hi^ in rank had gone over to the enemj 
with his master's cattle. He fed them on the banks of 
the Neda, which were still open to the garrison of 
Eira. Here he caught the eye of a Messenian woman, 
as she came to draw water ; she admitted him into her 
house, while her husband was guarding the citadel. 
On a rainy night the Messenian suddenly returned 
home, and related the cause that had drawn him off his 
post to his wife, while her paramour overheard him 
fiiom a hiding place. AiiBtumenes was prevented by a 
wound from making his usual rounds ; in his absence 
the disdpline of the garrison had relaxed; in foul' 
weather the sentinels leh their stations to seek slielter, 
and abandoned the walls to the protection of the 
elements. The herdsman resolved to turn this dis- 
covery to account by carrying it as the price of fitrgive- 
ness and favour to his master Emperamus, who, in the 
absence of the kings, had the command of the Spartan 
army at Eira. Under his guidance the Spartans scaled 
the walls of the citadel, and before the alarm was given 
were already within. The besieged however were 
still determined to dispute every inch of ground that 
remained, and Aristomenes, in spite of his wound, and 
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though he hid loet aD hope, urged them to the conflict.' 
Ab soon w the retonung light enabled the assailants to 
pnah fiHirard, a fierce and obstinate combat arose in 
the streets and open places. Even the nomen took • 
share in it, and as the vidence of the tempest ptevented 
them from mounting on the roofs, to hurl stones and 
tiles on the enemy belpw, the; armed themselTes, and 
foi^ht among the men. But the fury of despair was 
fain to yidd to fate ; the rain poured down in torrents ; 
the lightning seemed to flash in the eyes of the 
Mesaenians ; the thunder sounded like the voice of an 
angry god in their ears. StiU, for three days and 
nights, they mainkdned the hopeless struggle: while 
the Spartans were relieved by fresh troops, their little 
band, flghting continually without rest, food, or shelter, 
dwindled and flagged from wounds and weakness. At 
length Theoclus, ijfter exhorting AriBtomenes to abandon 
the useless strife with destiny, and to save the last 
hopes of Messenia, and warning the Spartans that their 
triumph would not be perpetual, rushed into the 
thickest of the flght, and fdl amidst heaps of slain 
euemies. Then Aristoroenes checked the ardour of 
the foremost among his warriors ; bade them tana 
themselves into a hollow square, inclosing their wives 
and diildren, and himself advanced towards the enemy, 
and by his gestures demanded a free passage. The 
Spartans, fearing to drive him to the last extremity, 
opened a road through their ranks for the fugitives, 
who retreating in good order, safely gained the borders 
of Arcadia. 

Here they were received with hospitable kindness: 
their generous allies would even have shared their own 
lands with them ; but the ihoughls of Anslomenes were 
bent, not on rest and ease, but on a new enterprise ; 
while the Spartans were securely gathering the fruits 
of their recent victory, he meditated an expedition to 
surprise Sparta itself, and thus to take bostsgea tor the 
moderation of the conquerors. But the plan was be- 
trayed by the faithless Ariatocrates, whose repeated 
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treacheiy naa now proved by hi intercepted answer, in 
which the Spartan king Anaxander thanked him for his 
ancient and his present services. When the aBgemUy 
of the Arcadian people heard this, they stoned the trutor 
to death, and raised a monument inscribed with a record 
of his crime and of his punishment. 

After this disappointment, fifty of the eKiles, with a 
kinsman of Arislomenes at their bead, secretly crossed 
the border, fell upon the Spartans, who were still plun- 
dering Eira, and died, sword in hand, in the land of 
their fathers. 

Thus, in the first year of the twenty-eighth olympiad 
(b.c. €68), ended the second Measenian war. As many 
«f the Mesaeniana as remained in the country became 
belota : but probably few freemen submitted to this 
lot. Those of- Pylus and Methone, seeing no hope of 
retaining their independence after the fall of Eira, be- 
took themselves to their ships, and sailed to Cyllene, 
the Elean port. Methone was given by die Spartans 
to the Nauplians, whom Argos had expelled from their 
own town : arrived in Elis, the Meesenians sent to 
Arislomenes, and desired him to lead them to a new 
country. He ho^rever could not yet abandon the task 
he had chosen for his life — to wage ceaseless war with 
Sparta; but he appmnted his two sons. Clonus 
and Mantidua, to be the founders of the intended 
colony. The question was to what land they should 
steer their course. One of their leaders proposed that 
they should seize Zacynthus, and from its ports infest 
the coasts of their conquerors. Manticlua bad them 
drop the thoughts of revei^ and continual war, uid 
sail to the great island of Sardinia, a rich and easy 
conquest. Neither advice prevailed : one band how- 
ever imder the two sons of Aiistomenes, sought the 
city of Rhegium, on the straits that separate Italy from 
Sicily. There they found some of their kinsmen, who 
had settled there at the end of the former war. At a 
later period, in the y'st olympiad, one of their country- 
men, named Anaxilatis, raised himself to the supreme 
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power in Rb^am : with hii aid they made themsdvei 
master* of the town of Zancle, on tbe opposite side of 
&te BtrdtB, which a band of Samian exilei had already 
wrested from its rightful ownen. They named it 
Messene: it u still called Messina; and flourished 
th«« till many were induced to leave it for a new 
Messene in their ancient land. 

Many however of the exiles remained in Greece, 
waiting for an opportunity of vengeance, which came, 
though long delayed. Aristomenes himself died in 
peace, at Rhodes, in the house of his son-in-law, Da- 
magetus, who had been directed by the Delphic oracle 
to ally himself to. the beet qf the Gredu. The Rho- 
dians honoured hira with a noUe monument, and with 
the eacred rites due to a hero : his posterity were long 
the most illustrious family in the island. This tradi- 
tion at least seems less fabulous than one which, founded 
perhaps on a poetical epithet, related that the Spartans 
had opened his body and found in it a hairy heart. 

The yoke appeared now to be flxed on the neck of 
Messenia for ever ; and henceforward Sparta con- 
tinued to rise toward undisputed pre-eminence in Fdo- 
ponnesus, and in all Greece. 8he4«warded her friends, 
bumbled her rivals, and punished her enemies. Soon 
after the close of the war she stept in to decide & 
quarrel that had aubsisted for more than a century, if 
not ever since the return of the Heracleids, between 
Elis and Pisa. The latter state had more than once 
successfully asserted, not only its independence, but 
its claim to the right of presiding at the sacred games 
which were celebrated on its territory ; first, as we have 
seen, with the aid of Pbeidon in the eighth olympiad, 
and again In the S4th, when it was governed by a 
native prince, named Fantaleon. Pantaleon bad idso 
led succours to the MesBcnians in the second war ; and 
it is probable that, by sodoing, he determined his enemiea 
the Eleans to abandon the Messenian cause, and to ally 
themselves with Sparta. She requited their services 
by reducing &e whole country thiit separated the 
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Hollow Elis from Meesenia, aitder aal^jection to them. 
Pus was still ruled by her native Unga, hut they were 
now Taisals of Elis ; and Demophon, son of FaDtateon, 
wBB ronipelled to sooth the je^usy of the BOTereign 
state by the most abject nihmiuion. His Buceewor, 
PyrrhuB, excited some of the Triphylian and other 
subject towns to revolt ; but (he struggle ended in the 
complete subjugation of all the insurgents. 

The old contest with Tegea, from which Sparta had 
hitherto reaped only shame and loss, was at length ter. 
minated in her favour. Toward the middle of the 
6th century before our era, in the reigns of Ariston and 
Anaxandcidas, an oracle bad the Spartans, if they 
would prevail in the war, bring the hones of Orestes, 
son of Agamemnon, to Sparta. Another mysterious 
answer directed them to search for the relics at Tegea. 
Some gigantic remains were accordingly dug up there 
and carried away. Tegea had now lost her palladium ; 
the arms of her enemy prospered ; and she sank into 
the rank of a dependent ally of Sparta, distinguished 
only by the privilege of occupying one of the wings in 
/the armies of her confederate. The rivalry of Acgos 
was not so easily subdued : she still could not brook 
the loss of Cynuria : the growth of the Spartan power 
rendered this little tract valuable as a barrier against its 
inroads. But about the same time that Tegea yielded, 
Sparta accomplished this conquest by an effort which 
made the name of Othryades immortal. He was cele- 
brated in the songs of the Spartan youth as the hero 
who alone, of three hundred Spartans, survived the 
battle which they fought with as many Argives, to 
decide the dispute about Cynuria, uid, while the two 
remtuning champions of Argos hastened home with the 
tidings of victory, raised a trophy which he inscribed 
with his blood, and then fell on his sword, that he might 
share the fate of his comrades. The fame of Sparta 
spread so far, that Crcesusj the great king of Lydia, 
when he was directed by the Delphic oracle to make the 
moat powerful of the Greeks his friends, sent bis am- 
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tasBadon with gifts to court het tUiuiee. And Sputa 
was not slow to accept the Lydiao gold, and wiUingl; 
entered into a strict le^;ue with Crcesus : she would 
perhaps even have assisted bim.mth her arms when he 
was threatened by Cyras ; but his sudden ruin frustrated 
her intentions, and the conflict in which she seemed on 
the eve of engaging with Persia was put off to another 
seaaon. 
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The- series of migratioDB and conquests b^ nhich the 
ThessBlians, Bceotians, and DoiiaDB became masters of 
the countries which they finally occupied, was attended 
by changes of two kinds, ooe affecting the internal con- 
dition of Greece itself, the other the foreign lands in 
which the numerous colonies, which received their first 
impulse from the revolutions of the mother country, 
successively settled. We shaU take a review of the 
colonies in another chapter ; in tlie present we will 
notice some of the most important effects produced by 
the above- mentioned causes on the state of Greece. This 
subject will fall under two heads : we shall first con- 
sider some national institutions, which either sprang up 
in this new period, or assumed a new character in it ; 
and shall then enquire into the political changes which 
took place within pardcular states, in the interval be- 
tween the Return of the Heracleids, and the time when 
we shall see Greece first engaged in a stru^le with 

We have hitherto made scarcely any mention of 
institntiona tending to embody the Greeks in one nation. 
In the Trojan expedition indeed, as it is described by 
Homer, we see them united by a common language, a 
common religion, and a common enterprise. The 
former two were permiment bonds of union j but the 
latter was an accidental and transitory one: nor does 
the poet indicate any which could supfdy its place. The 
causes which kept the Greeks asunder, notwithstanding 
Uieir commnnity of language and rdigion, have been 
BB 2 
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already pointed out, in the natural features of the 
eountry,andthe equable distribution of Btrengthjbjwhidi 
the neighbouring tribei were enabled to balance eadi 
other, and to prrserve mutual independence. We have 
■lao alluded to partial asaociationB fanned among neigh- 
bouring Btatea, partly for religioua, partly for political 
purpodea. Of theie asBodationa in general, and par- 
ticularif of one among tbein, which widened its original 
range, to as to assume the aspect of a national con> 
federacj, we shall now speak, principally to explain the 
oauset which prevented it from becoming in reality what 
' it Bppesred to be. 

From the earlieat timea, the diTided and unsettled 
atale of Greece afforded abwidaut occasions of boMility 
among neighbouring tribes: there were alwaya tMapt- 
ations to rapine, disputed claims, public <x private 
encroachments, injuries unredreised, or too Tiolently re- 
taliated. T^ tranaition from the earlier period to that 
new order of things which i* represented by the difiutioa 
of the loni of Hellen, moat probably tended to multiply 
these feuds, and the consequent alteruaCiDB of wrongs 
and revenge. This actual relation, in which most com- 
munitiea were placed to each other, naturally attested 
the notion, that enmity and war was the necessary state 
of mankind, unleaa where there was some express agree- 
ment to restrain or temper it, and that the r^hi of each 
■tate to overpower its neighbours, and to ezerdae the 
Buperiority thUB acquired in whatever manner it might 
see fit, could only be limited by compact. The only 
exception that aeems to have been admitted to this sup- 
posed law of nature, was, where the division by which 
two tribes of the same race were separated into distinct 
eommunities had diber not lasted long eaough to effitce 
Ae conaciouBneBa of their original comaection, or hkd 
taken place under drcumstancei which, uotwithBtanding 
dieir p«riitical independence, kept tliem united as laem- 
bers of the same kindred. Where this tie subsisted, it 
undoubtedly excluded ordinary incentivca to discord, 
and restrained wanton sallies of unprovoked hostility : 
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■0 that though, between two tribes so linked together, 
occasional quarrelB might break out into war, peace wu 
the habitual and regular condition of their mutual inter- 
course. Siuii appears to have been the dc^^ree of union 

.which once subsisted among the inhabitants of Atcica.and 
in Megaria and Eubtea; and in the two latter instance* 
the mode and terma of civil warfare were prescribed by 
ancient custom. A similar effect to that which in these 
cases was produced by the feeling of affinity, arose is 
others out of accidental neighbourhood. Perpetual 
warfare, pushed to the last extremity of hostile rage, 
would in no long time have consumed or mined the 

, little tribes wlioae territories occupied only a few a^a- 
cent valleys, always open to invasion : the necessity of 
mutual forbearance for general safety would naturally 
suggest the prudence of entering into friendly associa- 
tions, without any ulterior views, either of aggrandise- 
ment, or of protection against a common enemy. Such 
an association, formed among independent neighbouring 
tribes for the regulation of their mutual intercourse, and 
thus distinguished on the one hand from confederations 
for purpoiea offensive or defensive, and on the other, 
from the continued friendly relations cabsisting among 
independent members of the same race, is the one 
properly described by the Greek term ampMctgeny. 

This Greek word, which we shall be obliged to 
borrow, has been supposed by some ancient and modem, 
writers to have been derived from the nameof Ainphic- 
tyon, the son of Deucalion, who is said to have founded 
the most celebrated of tbe Amphictyonic assodations, 
that which is always to be understood under the title of 
the Amphictyonic Confederacy. There can however 
be scarcely any reaaonable doabt, that this Amphictyon 
is a merely fictitious person, invented to account for the 
inatitution attributed to him, the author of which, if it 
was the work of any individual, was probably no bettet 
known than thow of the other amphletyonies, which did 
not happen to beoorae so famous. It would he a coin- 
cidence too marvellous to be ascribed U chaiiee, that hia 
BB 3 
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naiDe, with the change of a single letter, should be Kg- 
nificant of the instilntion itself, which is not onlj hit 
•ok title to celebrity, bnt the whole grouDdwork and 
esacDce of his mythical being. The tenn amphictyony, 
which has prolwblj been adapted to the legend, and 
would he more properly written amphietiony, denotes « 
body referred to a local centre of union, and in itself 
does not imply any national affinity : and in fact the 
associations bearing this name include several tribes, 
which were but very remotely connected together by 
descent. But the local centte of union appears to have 
been always « religious one — a common sanctuary, the 
scene of periodical meetings for the cdebration of • 
common worship ; and this, among the Greeks, espe- 
cially in the earliest times, implies the belief of a certain 
degree of kindred, which, as far as we know, was 
always confirmed by community of language. It seems 
therefore not unreasonable to conader the amphictyonic 
asBociationB aa founded on the same principle which 
united tribes of the same race in peace and amity, 
though distance, or other accidental causes, might ex- 
dude some which, by blood, were as well entitled to 
share in the union as those which entered into it. 

It is probable that many amphictyonies otice existed 
in Greece, all trace of which has been lost : and even 
with regard to those which happen to have been rescued 
from total bblivion, our inlbrmation is for the most part 
extremely defective. One is merely mentioned by 
Strabo, as having held its meetings at Oncbestus in 
Boeoda, probably in the sanctuary of Poseidon, where a 
periodical festival appears to have been cekbtated with 
chariot races. No account is given of the states which 
composed it, or of any other particulars. Another, our 
knowledge of which we owe to the same author, must, 
if we may jui^e from the names of its members, have 
been once of considerable importance. Its place of con- 
gress was also a sanctuary of Poseidon, long a revered 
and celebrated ssylum, in the island of CaJauiea. It 
included seven states, three towns of Argolis, Epidaums, 
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Hermiotie, and Nauplia, Prasiie in Laconia, the island 
of ^gina, Athene, and the Bceotian Orchomenus. It 
seemB cleai that this confederacy must have heen founded 
for a political, rather than for a religious, parpose, since 
Tr<ezen, though bo near to the place of congress, and 
Aoiigh Poseidon was its tutelary god, was not a partf 
to it. Its antiquity is attested by the names of its 
members ; for Orchomenus must have entered into it 
ivhile still independent and powerful ; that is, before the 
^olian conquest of Bceotia. But the motlTes which 
gave rise to this association, among states so remote 
from one another, and apparently so little connected 
by interest, can only be matter for very uncertain con- 
jecture. It has been suspected', that the weaker 
states, those of Febponnesus, soi^ht the protection of 
tile more powerful against some formidable neighbours : 
hut we do not venture so to fill up a blank in history. 
All that is certain is, that, after the political relations 
out of which the confederacy arose had been entirely 
altered, and it had sunk into utter insignificance, A^oa 
stept into the place of Nauplia, and Sparta into that 
of Prasite, for the performance of the religious cere- 
monies, which became the sole otgect of the le^ue. 

Tiiese are not the only instances by which we are led 
to conclude, that Amphictyonic associations were an- 
ciently much more numerous than appears from the 
scanty notices left of them in history. There seems to 
have been one in Argolis, distinct from that of Ca- 
laurea^ ; and another, of wliich Delos was the centre, 
attained to considerable celebrity. But of all such 
institutions the most celebrated and important was the 
,one known, without any other local distinction, as the 
Amphictyonic league or council. This last appellation 
refers to the fact, that the afiirs of the whole Amphic- 
tyonic body were transacted by a congress, composed of 
deputies sent by the several states, according to rules 
established from time immemorial. One peculiar feature 
of this congress was, that its meetings were hdd at two 
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diSbmt pUces. There wei« two r^ubrlj conTHied 
every jemr ; one in die spring, at Delphi, the otha in 
the uituBiu, Dear the little town of AnOi^ within tba 
pui of TbenuopylK, at * temple of Demel^. Tbia 
diversity of the plaeoi of meeting Baggeat* ■ great 
variety of difficult queatioas aa la the origin at the 
league. It is very improbable that thejr were selected 
together, and it ii sot ea«7 to determine wbicb of them 
Wis appointed fliit. The andoita aeein to have cctw 
aidered Delphi as the original centre of the onioa ; and 
this opinion is confirmed by its ancient sanctity, and die 
early renown of its oracle ; whereas the choice of Ther- 
mopylK could only have been dictated by its peculiar 
position, the importance of which was not connected 
vith any of the ordinary olfjecti of the league. On the 
other hand, the name of PylBa, which wi* appUed aa 
well to the assembly held at Delphi, as to that of Tber- 
mopylB, seenu strongly to indicate the [wiority of the 
latter place of meeting ; nor, if Delphi bad heeo die 
earlier, is it easy to imagine why tbe other should ever 
have been ehoeen. Tbe readiest mode of reeonctliiig 
these couflictiQg argoments, may be to soppoae that 
there •mere originally two distinct oonfed^ations ; ooe 
peifaape formed of inland, the otha of maritime, tribes ; 
and that, when these were united by tbe growing in- 
fluence of Delphi, the ancient places of meeting were 
retained, as « necessary concession to the dignity of c«di 
aancluarj. This conjecture seems to be confirmed by 
the legends which couple the name of Acriains, king of 
Argos, with that of Amphtctyon, in the history of tbe 
council. He is said to have founded the aistmbly at 
Delphi, in emulation of that which Amphietyon bad, 
fbunded St Thermopylw, and then to have eomtnned 
the two, and to have n^^ted them by new laws. ' 
This account might he substantially correct, thou^ the 
agency of Acrisius should have been refeired to the 
wrong point, as we are daewhere informed that he 
fbniidod the templa at Antbela, which would indicate 
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that be was more imniediately connected with the con- 
greu of Thermopile. That he was the first who 
brought the CMifederaoy into order, fixed the number of 
ila memberB, the diilribution of the votes in the council, 
and the nature of the causes which were to be subjMt 
to its juritdicdoD, is likewise mentioned by Stiftbo *■ a 
reoeired opinion. But the main queitioD, how Aigoa 
acquired Buch influence, or what power Acrisius more 
properly represents, is left in almost total obscurity : we 
can only suspect that he may in Uiis l^;end have 
belonged rather to the northern than to the southern 
Achieins. 

The more important part of the snljject is that which 
relates to the constitutiwi, funcdons, and authority of the 
coQDciL Itissaid to have been oiiginatlycoinpoBedof de- 
puties, sent by twelve tribes or nations, eatji of which 
might includeseveralindependent states. The confederate 
tribes aie variously enumerated by different authora. A 
comparison of their lilts enables us to ascertain tiie greater 
part of the names, and to form a probable conjecture u 
to the rest ; but It also leads lu to conclude, that some 
changes took place at a remote pniod in the constitution 
of the council, as to which tradition is sUent. The 
most authentic list of the Atnphictf onic tribes containa 
the following names: — Thessalians, Biaetisns, Dorians, 
lonians, Perrbgebians, Magnetes, Ifpcrians, (KtEans, or 
Enianians, Fhthiott, or Acheans of Phthia, Malians, 
or Melians', and Phodans. The orator .Kschines, wImj 
furnishes this list, shows, by mentioning the namber 
twelve, that one name is wanting. The other lista 
supply two names to fill up the vacant place; the 
Dolopes, and the Delphiana. It seems not improbable 
that the former were finally supplanted by the Del- 
phian*, who appear to have been a distinct race from 
the Phodans.^ 
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Tbe mere iimpection of Ait list ie snffident to prore 
at oDce the high antiquity of tbe iiutitution, and tbe 
imperfeclioii of our knowledge with r^srd to its earij 
hisloiy. It is clear that tbe Dorians most have hecome 
memben of the Amphictf onic bodj befwe tbe conquest, 
which dirided them iato KTcral states, each inooropanUj 
mote powerful than most of the petty nordiern tribes, 
which possessed an equal number of votes in the cooncU. 
It tnsy howeTer be doubted, whether thej were among 
the original membera, and did not rather take tbe place 
of one of the tribes which they dislodged from their 
seats in the neighbourhood of Delphi, perhaps the 
Dryopes. On the other hand the Thessalians were 
probably not received into the league, before they made 
their appearance in Tbessaly, which is commcmly be- 
lieved to have taken place oidy twenty years before die 
Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus. It is therefore 
bi^j probable that they were admitted in the room 
of some other tribe, which had lost ila independence 
through the convulsions of this eventful period. And 
this may have been one of those which inhaluted Bceotia, 
before the .^lolians tram Arne gave their name to tbe 
country — the Minyans of Orehomenus, or the Cadmeans 
of Thebes. But bo scanty is our information, that it 
has been conjectured', peibaps with equal probability, 
that they did not gain entrtnce into the league before 
the dstb century b. a., when they took an acdre part 
in a war, which will be hereaAer mentioned, between 
tbe Ampbictyons and the town of Crissa. Hence it 
would appear that, before the Return of the Heracleida, 
the Ainpbictyonic body comprehended moat of the 
Greek states north of ie Isthmus; but probably not- 
withstanding the mention ofAcrisius, none of those 
within it It may already at that time have been con- 
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ndered aa a Hellenic confederacy ; and this may have 
been Ihe cause from nhich the Acheans of Phthia were 
not designated, in the proceedings of the Muncil. by ibe 
Dame of Hellenes, which is peculiarly applied to them 
in the Homeric poems: but there seems to be no reason 
for referring a title which is sometimes given to the 
council in later times, of a general congress of the Hel- 
lenes, to the period when the Hellenic name was con. 
fined to a few northern states, the original members of 
the confederacy. 

After the Return of the Heracleids, the number of the 
ArophietyonJC tribes — then perhaps already hallowed 
by time — continued the same; but the geographical 
compass of the league was increased by all that part of 
Peloponnesus which was occupied by the new Dorian 
Slates. And though a considerable part of Greece was 
still not included in it, — for Arcadia, £lis, Achaia, 
Atolia, and Acamania never belonged to it, — the 
power of the league, if measured by the extent of its 
territory, or unanimously exacted, would have been 
suiSdent to command the obedience of the other states ; 
and it might therefore have been looked upon as a 
national confederation. The causes which prevented it 
from really acquiring this character will be evident, 
when we consider the mode in which the council was 
constituted, and the nature of its ordinary functions. 
The constitution of t^e council rested on the snppositioHj 
once perhaps not very inconsistent with the fact, of a 
perfect equality among the tribes represented by it. 
Each tribe, however feeble, had two votes in die de- 
liberation of the congress : none, however powerful, had 
more. The order in which the r^t of sending Tepr»- 
senCatives to the council was exercised by the various 
states included in one Amphictyonic tribe was perhaps 
t^iulated by private agreement; but, unless one state 
usurped the whole right of its tribe, it is manifest that 
a petty tribe, which formed but one community, had 
greatly the advantage over Spartaj or Arges, which 
could only be represented in dieir turn, the more rarely 
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in proportioTi to the magnitude of the tribe to whidi 
they kelonged. Tliii right would have been of still lew 
Ttlue, if it had been shared among all the colonies of an 
Amphictyonte tribe ; and this was the case with the 
loaians : but the Aolian and Doriut coloniea seem not 
to have claimed tha same prifilege. With regard to 
other details leat affecting the general character of the 
inatitnijon, it will be nffi^ent here to obeerre, that the 
council was composed of two claaaea of repreaentatiTeB, 
called pylagorM and hieromnemont, whoae Aiactions are 
not accurately distinguished. It seems however Uiat 
the former waa the body entrusted with the power of 
voting; while the office of the latter consisted in pre- 
paring and directing their ddibCTations, and carrying 
their decrees into eStct. At Athena three pj/hgoret 
were annually elected, one hienmntmon wai appointed 
by lot: we do not know the practice of other state*. 
Beside the council, which held its sessioni either la 
the temple, or in some adjacent building, there was an 
Amphiciyonic aasnnhly', which met in the open air, 
and was eoropoeed of peraona residing in die place when 
the congress was held, and of the numerous strangen 
who were drawn to it by curiosity, bnsiness, or devoticm. 
It would aeem however that diis assembly was only 
called tt^ether in eitraordinary caees, as when its aid 
was required for carrying the meamres decreed into 
execution, or when it was thought necessary to appoint 
an extraordinary convention in the interval between the 
two r^^ulai times of meeting. 

It is evident chat a constltutiDn such as we haTe 
described could not have been sufiered to last, if it had 
been supposed that any important political interests dc_ 
pended on the decision of the council. But, in fact, it 
waa not commonly viewed aa a national eongresa for 
■nch pnrpoaea; its ordinary funetlona were diieAj, 
if not alb^tber, connected with religion, and it waa 
only by accident that it was ever made subaerrieiit ta 
political fends. The original otjects, or at least the 
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eieential i^sracter, of the institution, teem to be futh- 
fuUj expTMsed in the teraiB of the osth, preierred by 
^Bchines, which boimd the roerabers of the league to 
Tefrain from utterly destroying my Amphictyonic 
city, and from cutting otF ita supply of tiater, even in 
war, and to defend the aanctuary and the treaButea of 
the Delphic god from sacril^e. In this ancient and 
half-symbolical form we perceive two mun functions . 
assigned to the council ; to guard the temple, and to 
restrain the violence of hostility amnng Arapbictyoiuc 
states. There is no intimation of any confederacy 
■gainst foreign enemies, except for ^e protection of 
the temple; nor of any right of interposing between 
members of the league, unless where one threatens the 
CKistence of another. It is true that this right, though 
expressly 'limited to certain extreme cases, might hsve 
aftbrded a pretest for very extensive interference if 
there had been any power capable of uung it ; but so 
far vras the obligation of the oath from being strained 
beyond its natural import, that no period is known 
when it was enforced even in its draplest sense. The 
object of mitigating the cruelty of warfare among the 
Amphictyonic tribes was either never attained, or 
speedily foi^tten. In the historical period, the remem- 
brance of the oath seems never to have withheld any of 
the confederates from inflicting the worst evils of war 
upon their brethren ; much less could it introduce s 
more humane spirit into the nation. 

A review of the history of the council shows that it 
was almost powerless for good, except perhaps aa a 
passive instrument, and tiat it was only acdve for pur- 
poses which were rither unimportant or pernicious. In 
the great national stm^les it lent do strength to ^ 
common cause ; but it now and then threw a shade of 
sanctity over plans of ambition or revenge. It some- ' 
times ' assumed a jurisdictisn, uncertain in its limita, 
over its members ; but it seldom had the power of 
executing its sentences, and commonly committed them 
to the party most interested in exacting the penalty. 
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Thus it punished the Dolopei of Scynu for piracy, bj 
the b&iidt of the Athenians, who coveted their iilaiid.' 
But its moit Intimate sphere of action lay in casei 
where the honour and safety of the Delphic saoctuary 
were concerned ; and in these it might safely reckon on 
general co-operation from all the Greekk Thus it could 
act with dignity and enei^ b a case where a proces- 
sion, passing through tha territory of M^;ara toward 
Delphi, was insulted by some Mc^arians, and could not 
obtain redress from the governnient ; the Ampbictyonic 
tribunal punished the offender* with death or banish- 
ment.*'' A much more celebrated and important in- 
stance o£ a similar intervention, was that which gave 
occasion to the war above alluded to, which it com- 
monly called the Crittaan, or the first taered war. 
Crissa appears to be the same town which is sometimes 
named Cirrba. Situate on that part of dw Corinthian 
gulf which was called from it the gulf of Crissa, it 
comnianded a harbour, much fr^uented hy pilgrims 
{torn the west, who came to Delphi by sea, and was also 
mistress of a fruitful tract, called the Cirrhcan plain. 
It ia possible that there may have been real ground fbr 
the diarge which was brought ^unst the CrissKans, 
of extortion and violence lued toward the strangers 
who landed at thdr port, or passed through tbeir terri- 
tory : one ancient author, who however wrote nearly 
three centuries later ", assigned as the immediate occa- 
non of the war an outrage committed on some female 
pilgrims as they were returning from the oracle. It ia 
however at least equally probable, that their neighboura 
of Delphi bad long cast a jealous and a wishful eye <ta 
the cualoms by which Crissa was enriched, and con- 
sidered all that was there exacted from the pilgrims as 
taken from the Delphic god, who might otherwise have 
received it as an offering. A complaint, however 
founded, was in the end preferred against Criaaa liefore 
the Amphictyons, who decreed a war against the refrac- 
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tflry city. They called in the aid of the Thessalians, 
who sent a hody of forces under Eurylochus ; and their 
cause was also actively espoused by Cleisthenes, tyrant 
of Sicyon : and, according to the Athenian tradidon, 
Solon assisEed them with important advice. They con- 
BulCed the offended god, who e^oined, as the condidoD 
of success in the war, that they should cause the sea to 
beat upon hia domain. In compliance with this oracle, 
at the su^esdon of Solon, they vowed to dedicate the 
Crissssana and their territory to the god, by enslaving 
ihem, and making their land a waste for ever. If the 
prospect of such signal vengeance animated the assail- 
ants, the besieged were no doubt goaded to a more 
obstinate defence by the threat of exlermi nation. The 
war is said to have lasted ten years, and at length to 
have been brought to a close by a stratagem, which we 
could wish not to have found imputed to Solon. He is 
reported to have poisoned the waters of the Pleistua, 
from which the city was supplied, and thus to have 
reduced the garrison to a state in which they were easily 
overpowered. When the town had fallen, the tow of 
the conquerors was hterally fulfilled. Crissa was razed 
to the ground, its harbour choked up, its fruitful plain 
turned into a wilderness. This triumph was com- 
memorated by the institudon of gymnastic games, called 
the Pythian, in the room of a more ancient and simple 
festival. The Amphictyons, who celebrated the new 
games with the spoils of Crius ', were appointed 
perpetual presidents. 

Aa the Delphic otacle was the ol^ect to which the 
prindpal dudea of the Amphictyons related, it might 
have been imagined to have been under their control, 
and thus to have afforded them an engine by which 
they might, at least secretly, exert a very powerful in- 
fluence over the affiurs of Greece. But though this 
engine was not unfrequenUy wielded for poUdcal pur- 
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poHt, it appear* not to han been mder tha managenient 
of the GOWieil, but of the leading eidiena of tielphi, 
wbo had opportunity of oonitant and more efficadoua 
acceis to the pertoni employed in revealing the anp- 
poied will of the god. In early timet the oracle was 
often consulted, not me^ly for the sake of learning the 
nuknown foturc, but for advice and direction, which, «i 
it waa implicitly followed, really deterniiiied the destiny 
of thoae who received it. The power conferred l^ 
audi an inetrument waa unbounded ; and it appears, on 
the whole, not to have been ill applied : bat the honour 
of its beneficial effect! muat be ascribed almost entirely 
to die wisdom and patriotiam of (he ruling Delphiana, 
or of the foreignera who concerted with them tiie use 
of the sacred machinery. But the authority of the 
oracle ileelf was gradually weakened, partly by the pro- 
gress of new opinions, and partly by the abuse which 
was loo frequently made of it. The oi^an of the pro- 
phetic god was a woman, of an age more open to hri. 
bery than to any other kind of seduction ' ; and, even 
before the Persian wars, several instances occurred in 
which she had notoriously sold her anawera. The cr^ 
dulity of individuals might notwithstanding be little 
riiaken: but a few auch dischMnrea would be sufficient 
to deprive the oracle of the greater ■part of its political 
influence. 

The character of a national institution, which the 
Amphictyonic council affected, but never really acquired^ 
more truly belonged to the public festivals, which, 
though cdebrated within Certain districts, were not pe- 
culiar to any tribe, but were tifen and common ta all 
who could prove dieir Hellenic blood. The most im- 
portant of diese festivals was that whieh waa soiemniBecl 
every fifth year on the banks of the Alpheus, in the 
territory of Elis ; it lasted four days, and, from (Mym- 
pia, the scene of ila celebration, derived the name of 
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tbe Olfmpie conteit, or ganiet ; tnd the period indf 
which iDterrened between ita returns, wu ' called an 
olympiad. The origin of this institution is inTolved 
in Bome obecuritj, partly bj the hipse of time, and 
partlv by the ambition of the Eleans, to exonerate its 
antiquity and sanctity. As all its lustre was reflected 
on thenj, its tninislers and directors, they endeavoured 
to establish the belief that it had been founded, and 
from time to time renewed, by gods and heroes, long - 
before the Trojan war ; that after tbe ^toUans had 
efiected a settlement in Elis^ their whole territory, by 
a compact between them and the Dorians, their com- 
panions in arms, was consecrated to Jupiter, who had 
an ancient temple and oracle at Olympia ; and that in 
the time of Lycui^pis, their king Ijjiitus, in concert 
with the Spartan law-giver, and with the sanction of 
the Delphic oracle, aa a remedy for the disorders of 
Greece, revived the festival, and ordained a periodical 
mspension of hostilities throughout the nation, to enable 
Greeks from every land to attend it without hind. 
ranee or danger. Though however the l^^ds fabri- 
cated or adopted by the Eleans to magnify the antiquity 
and glory of the games deserve little attention, there 
can be no doubt, that, from very early times, OlyrapUi 
had been a ute hallowed by religion ; and it is highly 
probable that feUivils of a nature similar to that which 
afterwards became permanent bad been occasioDally 
celebrated in the sanctuary pf Jupiter. Without sup- 
posing some such traditional title to veneration attached 
to the ground, it would be difficult to explain why it 
was adopted by the Eleans for the piu^se to which it 
was finally dedicated. For Olympia, not so much a 
town, as a precinct ocrapied by a great number of sacred 
and public buildings, origindly'lay in the territory of 
Pisa, which, for two centuries after the beginning of 
the olympiads, was never completely subject- to Eli*, 
and occasionally appeared as her rival, sod excluded 
her from all share in tbe presidency of the games. The 
celebration of the ancient festival had probably been 
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long interrupted bj the troubles conaequent on the Do- 
mn invasion, and its renewal ma; have been suggested 
aa well by political as by religious motives. Pestilence 
is mentioned as one of the evils which it was designed 
to relieve, by propitiating the displeasure of the gods ; 
Mid the sacred truce might seem a happy expedient for 
adlling the fierce passioiis of hostile tribes. This bow- 
ever is little more than a conjecture ; nor do we ven- 
ture to apeak with much greater confidence of the 
authora of the measure. Iphitus, Lycurgus, and C1&- 
otthenes of Pisa ' are represented as the persons who 
were most active in bringiug it about ; and the names of 
Iphitua and Lycurgus were inscribed on a disk, which 
was preserved as a kind of charter, and sa .evidence 
of their solemn compact. - But all that can safely be 
inferred from this tradition, which has been embel~ 
lished with a variety of legends, seems to be, that Sparta 
concurred with the two states most interested in the 
plan, and mainly contributed lo procure the consent of 
the other Peloponnesians. 

It is probable that the northern Greeks were not at 
first either consulted, or expected to take any share in 
the festival ; and that, though never expressly con- 
fined to certain tribes, in the manner of an Amphic- 
tyonic congress, it gradually enlarged the aphere of its 
fame and attraction, till it carae to embrace the whole 
nation. The sacred truce ^ was proclaimed by officers 
sent round by the Eleans * : it put a stop to warfare, 
from the time of the proclamation, for a period suffi- 
cient to enable strangers to return home in safety. 
Durin,^ this period the territory of Elia itself was 
of course regarded as inviolable, and no armed 
force could traverse it without incurring the penalty of 
sacrilege. But the Eleans, with a bold contempt of 
historical evidence, which seems to have deceived many 
writers, ancient and modem, pretended that, by the 

1 Phkgan, p. 139., wbo menCioiu FeUui u (he flnl fbuDder of the 
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origiDul contract, their land and persons had bees made 
for ever sacred, and entitled to enjoy perpetual peace, 
Unleaa Me could nippoae Au Eudi a privilege might 
have exiEted, without imposing a corresponding obli- 
gatioD, we have the strongest proof that it was never ' 
recognised by the other Greeks ; for they themselves 
did not abstain from the use of arms, though their 
situation, and political circumstances, tended to keep 
tliem generally exempt from war.' After the fiftieth 
olympiad, Eiia had the whole regulation of the festival, 
and appointed the judges of the contest, who were in. 
structed and exercised in the duties of their office, for 
ten months before the time of their presidency, by 
Elean magiaCratea. ^ But, originally, it ia probable that 
Pisa had an equal share in the administration of the 
festival, and the election of the presiding officers j and 
this seems to have been the mun cause of those feuds 
which were carried on for several centuries between the 
two states, and ended only with the destruction of Pisa. 
The presiding people poasessed a jurisdiction in matters 
connected with the festival, by virtue of which it might 
impose penalties on individuals, and on states, and 
might exclude all who resisted its decrees. But this 
authority might be considered as a trust held by one 
tribe for the benefit of the whole nation, to which the 
festival really belonged. It was very early frequented 
by spectators, not only from all parts of Greece itself, 
but from the Greek ctdonies in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia: and this assemblage was not brought together 
by the mere fortuitous impulse of private interest or 
curiosity, but was in part composed of deputations 
which were sent by most cities as to a religious so- 
lemnity, and were considered as guests of the Olym- 
pian god. 
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The immediate olgect of the meeting vraa the nc- 
hiUtion of virioiu trials of strength and skill, which, 
tnm time to lime, were multiplied ao u to includ* 
•Imost every mode of displaying bodily MtiTity. Tbejr 
' included races on foot, and with horses and chariola ; 
conteiti in leaping, throwing, wrettling, and boxing ; 
and some in which Bereral of these exercises were com- 
bined: but no combats with any kind of weapon. The 
equestrian contests, particularly that of the foar-horaed 
chariots, were by their nature confiaed to the wealthy ; 
and princes and nobles vied with each other in sadi 
demonstrations of their opulence. But the greater 
part were open to the poorest Greek, and were not mi 
that account the lower in public estimation. One of 
the moat celebrated pugilists, Glaucus of Carystua, had 
first given proof of his unoommon strength while he 
waa following the plough ' ; but the most iUusQrious 
family in Rhodes, those Diagorids, who boasted of the 
Uood of Aristomenes, gloried in having produced many 
■nccessful competitors for the like piiie. No accidenta 
of birth or station could afiect the inherent dignity of 
contests, in which the most renowned of die heroes had 
excelled and delighted. In one respect those of the 
later period were more honourable than those of the 
heroic ages. In the games described by Homa- valu- 
able priies were proposed, and this practice was once 
universal; but, after the siventfa olympiaif, a simple 
garland, of leaves of the wild olive, was substitnled at 
Olympia, as the only meed of victory. The roaia 
spring of emulation was undoubtedly the celebrity of 
the festival, and the presence of so vast a multitude of 
spectators, who were soon to spread the fame of the 
snccessful athletes to the extiemity of the Grecian 
world. But other honours and advantages were an- 
nexed to this triomph by the piide or policy of par- 
ticular states. Even the most powerful city r^arded 
an Olympic victory, gained by one of its ddzens, as 
reflecting additional lustre on its name ; and the victor 

1 P»iii. Ti. 10. L 
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VM sometiBieR Bolidted to let hiniBelf be proclaimed as 
the citizen of a town not hi« own ; bo Astylus of 
Croton, nbo had won the footntce in three Buccesrive 
olympiidi, waa induced bf Hiero, the SpracuEan tyrant, 
to transfer the honour of the last two victories to Syra- 
ciue; an afiont for which his countrymen revenged 
themselveE by taking down his statue, and turning his 
bouse into a prison.' At Athens, hy a law of Solon, 
a cilizen who had gained an Olympic prize was re- 
warded with fire hundred drachmas, and with the right 
' to a place at the table of the magiatrates In the pryta- 
neum : at Sparta he was honoured with a conspicuous 
post on the field of battle. The AUU, aa the ground 
consecrated to the games waa called at Olyropia, waa 
adorned with numberleas atatuea of the victore, erected, 
with the permission of the Eleani, by themselves or their 
famiUes, or at the expense of their fellow citizena. It 
waa also usual to c^brate the joyful event, both at 
Olympia and at the victor's home, hy a triumphal pro- 
ceadon, in which his praiaes were sung, and were 
commonly associated with the glory of his ancestors 
and his conntry. The most eminent poeta willingly 
lent their aid ou such occasions, especiaUy to the rich 
and great. And thus it happened that sports, not 
essentially different from those of our village greens, 
gave Mrtfa to masterpieces of sculpture, and called 
forth the aublimeat strains of the lyric muse. 

The celebrity of the Olympic games gave occasion to 
several other feativals of a similar nature. Of the 
Pythian, which were celebrated in every third Olympic 
year, we have already spoken. The Nemean and Isth- 
inian were celebrated each twice in every olympiad, at 
difibrent seasons of the year : the former in the plain 
of Nemea, in Argolii, under the presidency of Argos ; 
the latter on the Corinthian isthmna, under the pre- 
ndency of Corinth. These, like the Pythian sad 
Olympic games, claimed a very high antiquity, though 
tile form in which they were finally estaUisbed waa of 
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Ute inititotion : uid it is higUy probaUe that ibej 
were mlly sDggested by the traditioti of andent 
feati*ak, which bad serred to cement an Amphictyonie 
confederacy. These foni conteata were chiefly dis- 
tinguidled from the numerous games cdehrated in other 
parte of Greece, which nevei rose to the dignity of 
natioBal festivals, by the nature of the priie, whi^ in 
the faitno' was a garland, in the latter something of 
greater intrinsic Talue, but which, on that account, 
seems to have had leas power of kindling emulation. 

To estimate the importance of the Olympic FestiTal, 
which may be taken as the representative of all the rest, 
we must consider it in more than one point of view. 
Its value mnst depend, partly on tbe d^^ree in which 
it answered the purpose of ■ bond of nadonal union, 
and partly on the share it had in forming ^e national 
character. Viewed in the former light, it appears to 
have possessed so little efficacy, that it can scarcely be 
looked upon as any thing more than an opportunity, 
which, for want of a disposition to use it, was destined 
to lie for ever barren. The short periodical interrup- 
tion of hostilities hardly lessened the efiiiBion of bh>od, 
and did not at all allay the animosity of warring tribes. 
The contrast indeed between Greeks and foreigners, 
was placed in a stronger hght by a scene in which the 
spectator saw himself surrounded with objects which 
recalled, more especially to the mind of those who came 
from the more distant regions, the most pecnUar feA~ 
tures of the religion, the arts, and manners of hia 
countrymen. There was perhaps no other occamon on 
which the Greek was so forcibly impressed with the 
consciousness of the distinctions which separated him 
from d)e barbarians ; none therefore which so much 
tended to strengthen the feelings which bound him to 
his race. All foreigners were excluded from competi- 
tion at Olympia, and the kings of Macedonia were only 
adniitled after strict proof of their Hellenic origin : it 
is even probable, that the final prevalence of the name 
of HeUen was mainly determinol by the use made of it 
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there. But, on the other hand, theie weis no place 
where the Greek was lees able to bury his local and 
domestic patriotism in a more comprehensive sentiment. 
The business of the festival itself ministered constant 
fuel to the selflsh and malignant passions of rival cities, 
«ach of which felt its luiDour concerned in the suc- 
cess of the individual competitors. Among the indi- 
cationa of this spirit of emulation, which so easily 
degenerated among the Greeks into envy and jealousy, 
may be numbered the separate treasuries, built at 
Olympia, as at Delphi, by several states, for the recep- 
tion irf their offerings, which were often monuments of 
their mutual enmity. At every step, there was as much 
to recal the politicttl disunion of the Greeks to their 
xemembrance as their national affinity. 

The remote and contingent effects produced by the 
institution were probably much more important than 
any which were contemplated by its founders. The 
scene of the Olympic festival was, during the holy 
season, a mart of busy commerce, where productions, 
not only of manual but of intellectual labour, were 
exhibited and exchanged. In this respect it served 
many of the same purposes which, in modem times, 
are, more efiectually indeed, answered by the press, 
in the communication of thoughts, inventions, and dis- 
coveries, and the more equable difKision of knowledge. 
The story that Herodotus read his history at Olympia 
has been disputed on grounds which certainly render it 
doubtful ; but that literary works were not unfrequently 
thus published, is unquestionable. Such effects were 
independent of the declared object of the festival, and 
must have resulted from any occasion which drew 
Greeks from all parts of the world together in periodical 
meetings. The impulse given to poetry and statuary, 
by the events of the contest, was more closely con- 
nected with the nature of the institution, though still 
only an accidental consequence, and one which did not 
depend on its particular form. The most material 
question, with a view to the effects which it produced 
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on the nationt] cliarader, is wbetber tbe udent emola- 
tion, ndted hj the honcnira of an Olympic victory, wu 
wiaelj directed. It most be owned dut the merit of 
■ich ekertioni as tiboae which earned tbe priie at 
CHympU wai greatly orerrated in Ae popular opioioB ; 
and that no rdigiooi aanctiwi, no diarms of art, can 
ever really ennc^e a mere display of man'a animid 
powen. Some philoaopbical Gre^ bowerer not 
only refused their reapect to the exhilritioni whidi the 
▼n^ar admired, but condemned th«n a> pemiciona. 
It was obaerred, that the training whidi miahled the 
competiton at the games to perform their extraordinary 
JeaCa tended to unfit thero for the common dnties of 
m citiien.i This remark wis peihi^ more particnlariy 
applicable to the preparation for the pngiliatic contest^ 
and the pancratium, in which boxing and wreitHng 
were combined ; and it waa probaUy on tbi* aceonnt, 
more than on any other, that Sparta forbad her dtiioia 
to engage in either. For, though one or two inslaneea 
of savage ferocity are recorded^, and otfaoa may have 
occurred in theae conflicts, this cannot hare bmi tbe 
motive which canted them to be prcAibited at Sparta, 
where batilea of a like nalore were among the hahilnal 
ezerdsea of the yomg. On the other hand, there were 
intelligent and thoaghtful abaerven among die Oreeks, 
who believed that the gymnaitic gamea woe intimatdy 
connected with the whole aystem of national education ' ; 
and that, though the trainii^ of Ae ooropetitan might 
be uaeless, or even miaehievona, in other respeeta, atill 
the honoura conferred on them were wdl appUed, aa 
they encouraged the cultivation of the manly exerdwa 
to which tbe Greek youth devoted the greatest part of 
hia time. And it cannot be denied, that these exerdaen 
were not only ui important part of education, where 
every dtiaen waa a wldier, but that they contribated to 
the healthineaa, freahnen, and vigour of tbe Gredc in- 
tdlect itadf. Bnt, iuitead of holding that d>e alacrity 
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with which ihey were prosecuted in the private schoolt 
WM a result of the honours bestowed on the viclorioiu 
muters of the gjmaaslic art at the public gsmei, we 
should be inclined to consider the former as the cause, 
the latter as a natural, perhaps inevitable, but not very 
desirable, effect ; which however majr have reacted oD 
Ita cauK, and have atrengthened the attachment of thtt 
Greeks to that part of thar ancient usages out of whidi 
it arose. 

Viewed merdjr as a spectade designed for public 
amniement, and indicating the taste of the people, the 
Olympic games might justly claim to be ranked fai 
above all aimilar exhibitions of other nations. It could 
only be for the sake of a contrast, by which their 
general purity, innocence, and humanity would be 
placed in the Btrongest light, that they could be com- 
pared with the bloody aporti of a Roman or a Spanish 
amphitheatre. And the toumamentB of our chivalrous 
ancealon, examined by their Bide, woidd appear little 
better than barbaroui shows, widely removed from the 
simplicity of nature, and yet immeasurably inferior to 
the Greek spectacle in the genuine refinement of art — 
if this comparison did not remind us of the law by 
which women were forbidden, under pain of death, to 
be seen at Olynipia during the games ', and did not 
thus present the raost unfavourable aspect in which 
they can be viewed. 

The institutions thus described, though, under other 
dreumitances, any me of them might perhaps hav« 
become an initniment for uniting the Greelu, thoce at 
leastwfao were seated between the .£gean and the Adriatic 
in a confederacy, strong enough to prevent internal wars, 
yet ao tempeied as not to encroach on their domestic 
liberty, were so far from effecting this ol^ject, that they 
do not seem even to have suggested the idea of it. Tbe 
nnitual jealousy which stifled this natural thought was 
very early heightened by the great diveraiiy of the 
fonna of gOTemment wldch rose up in the several 
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Greek sUtM. The same canM indeed, at a later period, 
mainly rantribated to the fonnation of alliBncai, hj 
which partfi of the nation were intimately united to- 
gether under one head. But thete partial combinationB, 
as they were perpetually widening the Imtch out of 
which they arose, only aerred to render a general union 
more hopelm, and war the habitual state of Greece. 
A ntinute account of all the forms of goTemment 
adopted in the Greek cities, both of the mother country 
and the colonies, would be inconsistent with our plan 
and limits ; but the present seems a ftt place for a 
description of the general outlines, under which Aeae 
forms, notwithstanding the infinite Tiriety of tbrir par- 
ticular features, may be classed: and this we ^aU 
illustrate both by occasiooal examples, and by a sketch 
of the internal history of some of the states, next in 
importance to Sparta and Adiens, down to the Persian 
wars. 

We have already seen that the constitudon, which, 
so far as we can collect from Homer, was uniTersally 
prevalent in the heroic states, was a monarchy, limited 
both by ancient custom, and by a body of powerfU 
chiefs, who were every where rused much higher aboTe 
the level of the people than they were below that of 
the kings. It was, in fact, — to use a term which 
we shall hereafter more exactly explain, — an aristo- 
cracy with a hereditary prince at its head. Many 
of the learned men who hold that the Odyssey belongs 
to a later period than the Iliad, think that it represents 
the monarchical power as on the decline, and already 
sunk below the position in which it appears in the 
earlier poem. Without relying much on this opinion, 
we may observe that, in the first two or three centuriea 
following the Trojan war, causes were at work which 
tended to reduce the power, and to abolish the title, of 
royalty throughout Greece. The general state of things 
was such, that the influence of the royal honsea waa 
sure to be diminished, that of the nobles increased, hy 
every revolution ; and, in the period jiut mentioned. 
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almost every part of Greece underwent some vtoleat 
changes. The enterpriseB of the heroic age, as ne Bee 
from the example of the Trojan war itself, often led to 
the extinction, or expulsion, of a rojsl family, or of its 
principal members ; and no principle appears to have 
been generally recc^ieed nhich rendered it necesaary, in 
such cases, to fill a vacant throne or lo ealablish a nev 
dytiaBty, while every such calamity inevitably weakened 
the authority of the kings, and made them more depend- 
ent on the nobles, who, aa an order, were not affected 
by any disasters of individuals. But the great convul- 
sions which attended the Thessalian, BtBotian, and 
Dorian migrations, contributed still more effectually to 
the same end. In most parts of Greece they destroyed _ 
or dislodged the line of the ancient kings, who, when 
they were able to seek new seats, left behind them the 
treasures and the strongholds which formed the main 
supports of their power : and, though the conquerora 
were generally accualomed to a kingly government, it 
must commonly have lost something of its vigour when 
transplanted to a new country, where it was subject to 
new conditions, and where the prince was constantly 
reminded, by new dangers, of the obligations which he 
owed to his companions in arms. Yet, even this must 
be considered rather as the occasion which led to the 
abolidon of the heroic monarchy, than as the cause : 
that undoubtedly lay much deeper, and is lo be sought 
in the character of the people, — in that same energy and 
versatility which prevented it from ever stiffening, 
even in its infancy, in the mould of oriental institutions, 
and from stopping short, in any career which it had 
once opened, before it had passed throng every stage. 
It seems. to have been seldom, if ever, that royalty 
was abdished by a sudden and violent revolution ; the 
title often long survived the substance, and this was 
exatinguished only by slow successive steps. These 
consisted in dividing it among several persons, in 
deatroying its inheritable qnahty, and making it elec- 
tive, first in one family, then in more, first for life. 
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tli«n for ft certain tenn ; in KpHating H» Ametiona, 
' and diitributing them Into Rerend huiik. In the 
GoniK of these chugea it betaine more and more 
reaponiiUe to the nohles, and frajuentlif, at a very eari j 
atage, the nanw iuelf was «schanged for one umply 
equivalent to ruler, or chief magiatrate. ' The form (^ 
gOTcmnieat which thiu earned might, with equal pro- 
priety, be termed cither ariitocracy or oUgarchy ; but, in 
Iheuaeof the term* to which these correipond, the Greek ' 
pDlitical writers made a ditCincUoii, which may at first 
right appear more arbitrary than it really is. They 
lat^ht — not a very recondite truth, — that the three 
forms of gbvemment, that of one, that of a few, and that 
of the many, are all alike right and good, m> long aa they 
■re rightly adniinialered, 'with a view, diat ia, to die 
welfare of the state, and not to (he interest of an indi. 
vidual or of a pardcular class. Bat, when any of the 
three loses right of its legitimate olqect, it degenerates 
into a vicious apedes, which requires to be marked by a 
peculiar name. Thus a ratmardiy, in which selfish 
aioi predominate, beoomes a tyranny. The govern- 
ment of a few, conducted on like principles, is properly 
called an oligarchy. But, to constitute an aristocracy, 
it is not suffident that the ruling few should be 
animated by a deure to promote the public good : 
they must ^so be distinguished hy a certain character ; 
for arittoameg signifiea the rule of the belt men. If 
however this epithet is referred to an absolute ideal 
standard of excellence, it is manifest that an aristo- 
cratical government is a mere abstract notion, whicli 
baa nothing in history or in nature to correspond to iL 
But, if we content ouradves irith taking the same 
terms in a relative sense, we shall p^u^ be able to 
•srign a definite, intelligible valne to them, and to fix, 
with sufficient pradrion, the place which belongs to 
aristocracy in the order of the Gnek CMistitations, and 
the line by which it is separated from digHChy. 
JriHneraeg, ui this sense, will be that foim of gov«ni> 
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ment in which the ruling few are distiDguiahcd from 
the multitude bj iUuBtrious birth, hereditary wealth, 
and personal merit. But the kind of merit required in 

to be tried by >ay ideal, or any very high practical, 
standard. It Included tmly such a superiority as com- 
monly resulted A-om the advantages of fortune enjoyed 
by the weslthy nobles : excellence in arms, and in all 
warlike eiercises; the possesBion of some kinds of 
knowledge, more especially of that relating to sacred 
things, which could not be acquired without leisure ; 
together with such a d^ree of mildness and justice as 
was necessary to prevent the govemment from d^;eDe. 
rating, which could not be very rare in an age of simple 
manners, when wants were few, and neither the cupidity 
nor the jealousy of the rulers was often provoked by tlw 
governed. 

Whenever such a change took place in the character 
or the relative position of the ruling body, that it no 
longer commanded the re^ct of its aubjecta, but found 
itself opposed to them, and compelled to direct its 
measures chiefly to the preeervation of its power, it 
ceased to be, in the Greek sense, an aristocracy ; it 
became a faction, an oligardliy. But, more distinctly to 
undersiand the peculiar nature of the Greek otigarchiea, 
it is necessary to consider the variety of circumstaneea 
under which they arose. By the migrations which 
took place in the century following the Trojan war, 
most parts of Greece were occupied by a new r»ce of 
conquerors. Everywhere their first object was to secure 
a large portion of the conquered land ; hut the footing 
on which they placed themselves, with regard to the 
ancient inhabitants, was not everywhere the aame: it 
varied acording to the temper of the invaders, or of 
their chie&, to their relative strength, means, and op- 
portunities. In Sparta, and in most of the Dorian 
states, the invaders shunned all intermixture with the 
conquered, and deprived them, if not of personal freedom, 
of all poUtical rights. But elsewhere, as in Elu, and 
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probably in BcEotia, oo such dutincdon appears to have 
been made ; the old and the new people gradually melted 
ioto one. Where this wai the case, the conquest 
■carcely produced any other effect on the internal rela- 
tions <d the state than an extenuve transfer of property, 
and the introduction of a new body of nobles, and 
perhaps a new royal dynasty : the nature of the govern, 
ment might continue the same, and might be liable to 
no other changes than it would otherwise have passed 
through. But, where a rigid separation was made 
between the new and the old inhabitants, so that the 
former only were citiiens, or, in the highest sense, 
freemen, tiie latter subjects or slaves, there the constitu- 
tion assumed an anib%uous aspect : it might appear 
from one point of view an oligarchy, while from 
another it might be cooudered as a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, or a democracy. The freemen were equally 
raised above their inferiors, but they might, or might 
not, be all on a level with one another : they might form 
an aristocracy, or an oligarchy within an oligarchy ; and. 
indeed this was the natural tendency of things in a state 
where one class was in continual jealousy and appre- 
hension of the other. 

An oligarchy, in the sense which we have assigned 
to the word, could only exist where there was an in- 
ferior body whicl^felt itself aggrieved by being excluded 
from the political rights which were reserved to the 
privileged few. Such a feeling of discontent might be 
roused by die rapacity or insolence of the dominant 
order, as we shall find to have happened at Athens, and 
as was the case at Mitylene, where some members of 
the ruling house of the PenthaUds went about with 
clubs, committing outrages like those which Nero 
practised for a diort time in the streets of Rome.' 
But, without any such provocation, disaffection might 
arise from the cause which we shall see producing 
■ revolution at Corinth, iriiere the aristocracy was ori- 
ginally established on a basis too narrow to he durable : 
' AiMot PoL r. la 
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as Aristotle relates of the BsHilids at Erythras, that, 
though they exercised their power well, they could not 
retain it, because the people would no longer endure 
that it should be lo<%ed in bo few hands.' la general 
howerer it was a gradual, inevitable change in the 
lelative position of the higher and lower orders, nhich 
converted the aristocracy into an oligarchical faction, 
and awakened an opposition which usually ended in its 
overthrow. In the natural pri^ess of society, while 
the ruling hody remained stationary, or was even losing 
a part of its strength, the commonalty, the class which, 
though personally free, was at first excluded from all 
share in the government, was constantly growing in 
numbers and wealth, was becoming more united la 
itself, more conscious of its resources, and more disposed 
to put forward new claims. One of the steps which 
led to this result was the increase which took place in 
the population of the cities, when the inhabitants of 
several scattered hamlets were collected within the same 
walls. This continued at all times to he considered as 
one of the most effectual methods of shaking the power 
■of an oligarchy, and the moat fatal blow which could he 
inflicted on the interests of the commonalty was to dis- 
perse it again over the country in open villages. In 
the maritime towns the class which drew its subsistence 
from manufactures, trade, and commerce, made slill 
more rapid strides than in the inland districts, and, 
though more despised by the nobles, was less incUned 
to reverence their hereditary privileges than the ctil- 
tivators of the land. 

But, notwithstanding the growing strength of this 
formidable adversary, an oligarchy,, if not excessively 
narrow, might be able, hy prudence and moderation, 
long to maintain its ground; unless it was weakened by 
unforeseen disasters, or divided in itself, and betrayed 
by its own members. The precautions which were 
used hy the ruling class, when it began to perceive its 
danger, were of various kinds. The most simple and 
' Pot T. a 
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congenbl to its apwit, were tlioK by which it pravided 
agUDit iowftrd dectj, and pr«Mrved the original fouod- 
■tion of itt power u much u ponible uniinpaired. 
This was the object of tbe Uwb by which, in sevenJ 
oUguchical stateg, rettninta were laid on the alienation 
of laoiled propeKjr, tendiog to prevent anjr change in 
the number of the eatatei into which tbe country had 
been once parcelled, and to keep the aame eatates always 
in the *ame families ; and these leguUtionB were com- 
monly coupled with others, designed to guard against 
any material increase or diminution in the numbers of 
the privil^ed body. Of the last two the former was 
the most dangerous change, since it burdened tbe state 
with ciliaens who were unaUe to maintain their here- 
ditary rank, and might therefore easily become hostile 
to tbe government. So long aa means could be fonnd 
lo preserre the eBtablisbed proportion between tbe pro- 
perty and tbe nuraben of the ruling freemen, tbe oli- 
garchy might be said to be in the fulness of its natural 
vigour, which was often further secured by an exclusive 
right to the use of a certsin kind of armour, and by the 
poBBesuon of numerous strongholds, more especially of 
a citadel in tbe capital itself. These, together with tbe 
actual exercise of tbe powers which were the main 
ot^ect of contention between tbe two parties, formed ita 
natural defences. 

But the utmost which it could effect in this way, by 
ihe highest degree of energy and prudence, was to keep 
itaelf stationary. It could neidier prevent the growth 
of the commonalty, nor meet it by a rorreaponding ex- 
pansion of its own frame. Hence, when tbe andent 
relation between the two classes had been so far altered 
that even the least discerning could not but percdve 
the necessity of some change of system, other expedients 
were resorted to for averting an open struggle. The 
extreme rigour of the exclusive principle was relaxed 
by concessions, which were calculated to appease dis- 
content with the smallest possible sacrifice on tbe part 
' the powerful It was perhaps sometimes sufficient 
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&a dug purpme to impart cerUin politdcsl rights to the 
mu8 of the commonaltjr, ai a share- in the election of 
magistrateB and the enactment of laws. But it was 
more frequently found necerauy to widen the oligarchy 
ilaelf, by the admission of new families, and to change 
the principle of iU conatitution by substituting wealth 
tot birth as the qualification of its members. The form 
of government in which the poBsesdon of a certain 
amount of property was the condidou of all, or at least 
of the highest, political privil^es, was soroetiraes called 
a timocracy, and its character varied according to the 
standard adopted. When this was high, and especially 
if it was fixed in the produce of land, the constitution 
differed little in efifect from the aristocratical oligarchy, 
except as it opened a prospect to those who were ex- 
dnded of raising themselves to a higher rank. Bat, 
when the standard was placed within reach of the mid- 
dling class, the form of government was commonly 
termed a piMty, and was considered as one of the best 
tempered and most durable modifications of democracy. 
The first stage however often afforded the means of an 
easy transition to the second, or might be reduced to it 
by a change in the valne of the standard. 

Another expedient, which seems to have been tried 
not unfrequently in early times, for preserving or re- 
storing tranquiUity, was to invest an individual with 
absolute power, under a peculiar title, which soon be- 
came obsolete : that of atymueU. At Curoa indeed, 
and in other cities, this was the title of an ordinary 
magistracy, probably of that which succeeded the here- 
ditary monarchy ; but, when applied to an extraor- 
dinary office, it was eqaivalent to the title of protector 
or dictator. It did not indicate any disposition to 
revive the heroic royalty, but only the need which was 
felt, either by the commonalty of protection against the 
pobles, or by all parties of a temporary compromise, 
which induced the adverse factions to acquiesce in a 
neutral government. The office was conferred sonie- 
times for life, sometimes only for a limited term, or 
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for the accomplulinieiit of a specific object, u the uge 
Pittaciu wu choHV by uniTereal consent ' at Mity- 
kne, when the city wu threatened by a band of exile*, 
headed by the poet Alcriu and his ttrother Antiraenidu^ 
Other pettons who ue said to hare been elsewhere 
armed with Uke powers, u PhcebiaB at Samot, Chero- 
mon at Apollonia on the Adriatic, though otherwiw 
. unknown, are deacrihed as men quaUfied 1>y tb^' 
eminent virtue to calm the ttge of dvil discord.'^ They 
were surrounded with a body of guarda for the main- 
tenance of their authority ; but it it expressly obserred, 
diat this force was always cautiously hraited to the 
Qtunber which seemed to be required for die pubUc 
safety.^ Aa the choice was always graunded on ths 
extraordinary merit of the iudividoal, which prabaUy 
in all csMa suggeated the expedient, so we do not hear 
that it was erer abused for the foundation of a pet- 
manent dynasty ; and it never proved more than a pd- ' 
liadve of the evils againstwhich it was directed, thou^- 
Pittacus, and perhaps other saymnetes, was the antlior 
of Bome laws which wrae lasting monuments of his 
administration. 

The fall of an oUgarcfay was somedmes accderated- 
by accidental and inevitable disasters, as b; a protracted 
war, which at once exhausted its wealth and redaced 
its numbers, or by die loss of a bude. In which die 
fiower of its youth might somedmes he cut off at on* 
blow, and leave it to the mercy of its sulqects ; a case 
of which we shall &id a dgntd inetance in the history 
of Argos. But much more Freqnendy the revdutiotis 
which overthrew the oligarchical governmems arose 
out of the imprudence or misoooduct, or die iDtemal 
dissensSons, of die ruling body, or out of theambidon of- 
aome of its members. The commonalty, even when 
really superior in strengdi, could not, all at once, Aske 

I OflbeMmmoinlnfAliwuiin AriilDt PdILU,!*). Wflckcr tJuhn^ 
JBhibucher, lU. p. JS.) DbHrrM OM the ewe ot Pttucoi It u eicniiw 
toWuhiiDulh'i acuiunt oC Ihe Enmnel; (1. p,98a| u proceedlpg fram 
tbK condMcention of (h« higher ordcn. 

< ThBod. HelochlU, quoted by Nninunn on Allatot Fsl. p 133. 
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off the awe with which it was impressed by ages of buIu 
jecdon. It needed a leader to animate, unite, and direct 
it ; and it was seldom that one capable of inspiring it 
with confidence could be found in its own ranks. But 
if the oligarchy had unwisely narrowed its pale, and 
^ut ont some who felt themselves the natural equals of 
those who enjoyed its privilege! ; or if, while its form 
remained the same, the substance of power was en. 
grossed by a few OTerbearing families ; or if, as is said 
to have happened at Chios and Cnidus, it excited the 
indignation of the more Tnodsrate among its members 
by its innlence or injustice ; or if fends arose within 
it, in which the welter party was unable to obtain re- 

■ dresa for its wrongs, or eidier thought itself aggrieved 
by a legal sentence ; or if the heir of a noble house 
had lost'or wasted his patrimony, and was nnabte either 
to endure poverty or to repair hia fortunes by any legi- 
timate means ; or, finally, if among the oligarchs thoe 

, were restless spirits, impatient of equality even in the 
highest rank, or desirous of a new field of action ; — 
in all these cases a chief could not long he wanted to 
espouse the cause of the commonalty ; and the ablest 
ehampion of popular rights was he who asserted them 
against the interesla of his own M'der. But, as the 
notives by which this new ally was impelled were 
generally very distinct from patriotic zeal, it frequently 
happened that the defeat of the oligarchy, achieved 
with such aid, was not immediately a triumph of the 
commonalty, bat only a step by which the popular 
leader exalted himself above hod) parties to supreme 
power. In many cases indeed it is probable that the 
bulk of the peo[Je was not merely passive, but hailed 
with pleasure a revolution which placed the helm of the 
atate in the hands of a man in whose character they 
confided, and who perhaps by hia Urth as well as by 
his personal qualities, revived the Welcome image of* 
die heroic royalty, which was hallowed by long che- 
rished tradidon, and by epic song. Such was the 
origin of most of the govemmenta which ^e Greeks- 
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deKiibed by the term tyranny, — ■ term to which a notioa 
hu been kttBched, in modeni luguages, which did not 
enter into its original deflnitioli. Atj/ranny.intheGredc 
tenae of the word, wu the itm^ndble dominion of * 
dngle person, not founded on hei«ditary ri^t, like the 
monarchies of the heroic ages and of many barbarian 
nations ; n<a on a free election, like that of a dictator 
or esymnete ; but on force. It did not change its cha- 
racter when transmitted throi^h iieveral generatioDB, 
nor was any other name invented to describe it nlien 
power which had been acquired by violence was used 
for the public good ; though Aristotle makes it an ele- 
ment in the definition of tyranny, that it is exercised 
fior selfish ends. Sut, according to the ordinary Greek 
notions, and the usage of the Greek historians, a mild 
Mid beneficent tyranny is an expression which involve! 
no contradiction. On the other hand, a goremraent, 
legitimate in its origin, . might be converted into 'a 
granny, by an illegal fordtrie extension of its powersj 
or of its duration; and we are informed by Aristotle 
that this was frequently the case in early tiroes, before 
the regal title was abolished, or while the chief mi^ia. 
trate, who snceeeded nnder a different name to the 
fiinctionB of royalty, was still invested with prert^a- 
tivea dangerous to Uberty. Such was the basis on 
which one of the ancient tyrants, most in&mous for 
his cruelty, Phalaris of Agrigentum, established his 
despotism. 

But most of the tyrannies which sprang up before 
Ibe Per»an wars owed their existence to the cause 
above described, and derived their peculiar character 
from the ocoasion which gave them birth. It was 
usually by a mixture of violence and artifice that the 
demagi^e accompUshed his ends. A faacknied stra- 
tagem, which however seems always to have been suc> 
eesaful, was, to feign that his life was threatened, or 
had even been attacked by the fury of the nobles, and 
on ihis pretext to procure a guard for his person from 
Uie people. This band, though composed of citizens. 
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he found it eaej to attach to his interests, and vrith its 
aid made the first step tovards absolute power by seis- 
ing the citadel : an act which might be considered as a 
formal assumption of the tyranny, and as decIariDg a 
resolution to maincun it by force. But in other respects 
the more politic tyrants set an example which Augustus 
might have studied nith advantage. Like him, they as 
carefully avoided the ostentation of power as diey 
guarded its substance. They suffered the ancient 
forms of the government to remain in apparent vigour, 
and even in real operation, so far as (bey did not come 
into conflict with their own authority. They assumed 
no title, and were not distinguished A'om private citi- 
zens by any ensigns of superior rank. But they did 
not the less keep a jealous eye on all whom wealdi, or 
character, or influence, might render dangerous ri. 
vals; and commotdy either forced them into exile, or 
removed them by the stroke of an assassin. They 
eserted still greater vigilance in suppressing every kind 
of combination which might cover the germ of a con- 
spiracy. The lowest class of the commonalty they 
restrained from licence, and provided with employment. 
For this purpose, no less than to gratify tiieir taste or 
display their magnificence, they frequently adorned their 
cities with costly buildings, which required years of la- 
bour from numerous hands : and, where this expedient 
did not suffice, they scrupled not to force a part of the 
population to quit the capital, and seek subsistence in 
rural occupations. On the same gronnd they were not 
reluctant to engage in wars, which afforded them op. 
portuuilies of relieving themselves, in a less invidious 
manner, both from troublesome friends and from dan. 
gerous foes, as well as of atrengthening and extending 
their dominion by conquest 

Such was the ordinary policy of the best tyrant* ; 
and by these arts they were ^qnently able to reign in 
peace, and to transmit their power to their children. 
But the maxims and character of the tyranny generally 
underwent a change under their successors, uid scarcdy 
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•n uMtADoe WIS ImovB of ■ ^rannicd dynasty &»t 
Iwled beyond the dikd genention. The youih «te 
wu bfed up to eiyof the power wbidi bis father had 
acquired, «ven if he wu not in&rior to him id aUlity, 
addMa imitated hii prudencej And, even when be began 
with good iutentiDiH, lie might be pred[dtated by one 
jalee step into a career of erime, vhere be cordd never 
atop. If even he wai not the slave of bis pasriona, 
and was not nxucioua of incurriitg general contempt or 
hatred by (he manner in which be indulged them, he 
might be alarmed by tome attempt to shake off hia 
yoke, aod might be rendeced remoiseleBS and cruel by 
bis feara. Tbenceforll) the whele aspect of the ge¥ern- 
meut was (dianged. The new tyrant placed hia sole t»- 
hance on fMtign troops, and on the meana he poseessed 
of weakening, diridiug, and overawing hia antgecti. 
He endeavoured to level all that was eminent in birth, 
vealdi, w mierit, by death, banishment, and confii- 
eation ; lent aa eai to flatterers and infbnneie, sent Ida 
apies into evwy social drde, and rewarded die treadKrj 
of faithlees alavet or unnatural relives. These fea- 
tutes may perhaps belimg more generally to the ty- 
Muny of later timet than to diat of Ae period which 
we are nowoonaideriag, — the century or two preceding 
the Persian wart ; yet, in a greater or less d^ree, thejr 
^pear to have been common to both. But, eveo where 
the tyrant did not make himself universally odious, «r 
provoke the vengeance of individnals by hia wantonneaa 
or cruelty, he was ctmstandy direate&ed by dangeza, 
both from within and from widiont, which it sequired 
the utmost vigour and prudence to avtit. The part^ 
which his nauipalion had supplanted, though d^iesaed, 
was still powerful, more exasperated than humbled by 
its defeat, and ever ready to take edvant^e of any op- 
. portunity of overthrowing him, either by ^vate con- 
t^iracy, w by afiecting to. mdce common caase with the 
lower dasaea, or by calling in foreign aid. And in 
Greece itself such aid was always at hand : the ty- 
rinta indeed were partially leagued n^dier for mu- 
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-tiuJ BUppOTt. But Sporti thi-ew all her might into th6 
'Oppotite scale. She not only dreaded the contagion of 
an exuniJe which might endanger her oini institiitionB, 
but was glad to extend her influence by taking an 
aclire part in revdutionB, which would cause the Etftteg 
.restored, by her intervention, to their old goTcmment to 
look ap to her with gratitude and dependence as their na. 
tnral protectress. And accordingly Tbucydides ascribes 
the overthrow of moat of the tyrannies which flourished 
in Greece before the Petwan war to the exertions of 
Sparta ; though neither he, nor any odier ancient author, 
has left an account of the manner in which it was 
effected, and only a few instances of her interference 
sre mentioned by Plutarch, in a casual allusion- ' Her 
co-operation to this end was undoubtedly very important 
to her own interests, and may bare laid the immeSate 
foundation of her aubseqnent greatness ; but it probaUy 
only hastened the natural course of erenla, which, nearly 
at the same time, without her aid, led to a similar 
general revolution in many of the western colonies. 

The immediate effect produced by the fall of the 
tyrants depetided on the hands by which it was accom, 
plished. Where it was the work of Sparta, she would 
aim at introducing a constitution most in conformity to 
her own. But the example of Athens will shew, that 
she was sometimes instrumaital in promoting the tri- 
umph of principles more adverse to her views thui 
those of the tyranny itsdf. When however the 
struggle which had been interrupted by ihe temporary 
usurpation was revived, the parties were no longer in 
exactly the same posture as at its outset. In general 
the commonalty was found to have gained, in strength 
and spirit, even more than the oligBTChy had lost; and 
the prevalent leuiing of the eniuing period was on th6 
side of democracy. Indeed Ibe decisive Mefi was that 
by which the oligarchy of wealth was sub^tuted for 
the oligarchy of birth. This opened the door for all 
the subsequent innovations, by which the scale of Ae 
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ttmocracy wu gradually lowered, until it was whoUjr 
aboliihed. The term democracy is used by AriBtotle 
•oiiKtime* in k larger lenw, u> as to include KTeial 
fonni of government, which, notwithstanding their 
common character, were distinguished from each other 
by peculiar features ; at other tiroes in a narrower^ to 
dniote a form essentially vicious, which stands in the 
same rdation to the happy temperament to which he 
gives the name of poiity, as oligarchy to aristocracy, or 
tyranny to royalty. We shall not confine ourselves to 
the technical language of his systemj but will endeavour 
to define the notion of democracy, as the word was 
commonly undentood by the Gredis, so as to separate 
the essence of the thing from the various accidents 
which have aometiroes been confounded with it bj 
writers who have treated Greek history as a vehicle for 
conveying their views on qnesllons of modem politics, 
which never arose in theGfeek republics. It must not 
be fo^otten, that the body to which the terms oligarchy 
and democracy reier formed a comparatively small part 
of die population in roost Greek states, since it did not 
include either slaves or resident free foreigners. The 
sovereign power resided wholly in the native freemen ; 
and whether it was exercised by a part or by all of 
them, was the question which determined the nature of 
the government. When the barrier bfid been thrown 
down, by which all pohtical rights were made the in- 
heritance of certain famihes, — since every freeman, even 
when actually excluded from them by the want of suffi. 
dent property, was by law capable of acquiring them, 
— democracy might be sud to have b^jun. It wat 
advancing, as the legal condition of their enjoyment 
was brought vrithin the reach of a more numeraaa 
class ; but it could not be considered as complete, so 
long as any freeman was debarred from them by poverty. 
Since however the sovereignty included several attri- 
butes which might be leparated, the character of the 
constitution depended on the way in which these were 
dbtributed. It was considered as partaking more of 
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democracy than of oligarchy, when the most important 
of them were ahaied by all freemen withoat dittinction, 
though a pan was atiU appiopritited to a number limited 
either by Mrth or fortune. Thus where the I^isladvej 
or, as it was anciently termed, the deUberatiTe, branch 
of the (overeignty was lodged in an asBembly open to 
every freeman, and where no other qualification than 
free birth wa» required for judicial functions, and for 
the election of magistrates, there the goTemment was 
called democratical, though the highest ofBces of the 
state might be reserved to a privileged ^lass. But ■ 
finished democracy, that which fully satisfied the Greek 
notion, was one in which every attribute of sovm^gnty 
might be shared, without respect to rank or property, 
by every freeman. 

More than thia was not implied in democracy ; and 
litde less than this was required, according to the views 
of the philosophers, to constitute the character of a 
citizen, which, in the opinion of Aristotle, could not exist 
without a voice in the legislative assembly, and such a 
share in the administration of justice as was necessary 
to secure the responsibility of the magistrates. But this 
equality of rights left room for a great diversity in die 
modes of exercising ihem, which determined the real 
nature of a democratical constitution. There were 
indeed certain rights, those which Aristotie considers 
as essentisl to a idtizen, which, according to the received 
Greek notions, could, in a democracy, only be eicercised 
in person. The thought of delegating them to account* 
able representatives seems never to have occurred either 
to practical or speculative statesmen, except in the form- 
ation of confederacies, which rendered such an expedient 
necessary. Where all the powers of the state were 
lonlged in a certsin number of citizens, though they 
were elected by the whole body of the people, the 
goveruroent was looked upon as an oligarchy ; and, in 
ftct it seems that, in aU such cases, the functions so 
assigned were held for life, and without any responsi- 
bility. But still, even in the purest form of democracy, 
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it WH not Beoewar^ tbu all the ddnna ■bould take urn ■ 
•qullf utiTe part in tbe tmntetun of public IwraiesB ; 
mod du unavoidable inequality io the advanlagea t£ 
DorMne, and of poaonal fualitiet, fixed a natural limit 
M the exerdse of most political r^jhta. The daaa 
which wai railed, t^ ila atation, above the need of daily 
labour seemed to be poioKd eut by Datore foi the dia~ 
ohirge of all offlcei and duties whidi required leisure 
and freedom of thot^ht. It could only be on exln- 
ordinary oocauona that the poor man could be willing 
to leave hie fleld or hit vorkafaop, to take his place in 
die legialative aaaembly or the cmtn of justice ; and die 
oontrol which hii right, however tarely it might be 
called iuto action, gave him over the pubUc officers, who 
were the men of his choice, was a sufficient safeguard 
■gainst every ordinary danger to be apprdMnded ftvm 

But the principle of Iqal equaUty, which was dte 
basia of democracy, was gradually oanttrued in a man- 
ner which inverted the wbolesoroe order of nature, and 
led lo a long train of pemiciouB eonaequenoes. Tke 
•dminiBtrati<w ftf the commonweallh came to be le- 
otarded, not as a aervice, in which all were interested, 
but for which some might be quaUfied better than odier^ 
but as a property, im which eadi waa entitled to an 
«qual share. The practical application of this view was 
the introduction of an expedient tar ievelliag, as iar m 
poaaible, the inequity of nature, by enabling the pomvat 
10 devote hie time, without loss, at evai with profit, ta 
public sSkirs. This was dene by giving him vragea fiv 
his attendance on all eccastoas of exercising his fk«Bduse; 
■ad, as the sum which could be afl^wded tw tbis purpone 
was neoesBsrily small, it attracted {vedsdy the perams 
whose presence was least desiiable. A forther appli- 
cation of the same principle was, aa much as poaabk, to 
increase the number, slid abridge the dm«tkHi and 
■nthori^, of public efficm, and to transfer their poirer 
In the people in a mass. On the same ground, chanca 
was aubatitnted for dection in the creation of all magia- 
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tntei, whose duties did not actually demand either the 
security of a large fortune or peculiar abilities and ex- 
perieoce. In proportion as die pt^n^ assoiftily, or 
large portioBs detached from it for the eKerctse (if Ja- 
dicial functioDB, ^^w all die bran cbei of die sovereignty 
more and more into thcdr aphere, Ae character of dieir 
proceedings became more and more subject to the in- 
fluence of the lower class of the dtisem, whldi consti- 
tuted a pca'manent mtgority. And dius die democracy, - 
instead of the equality which was its supposed basis, in 
fact est&blisbed the ascendancy of a faction, which, 
although gseady prepond««nt hi numfoen, no more 
represented the whole state thou the oligarchy itself j 
and whidi, thot^ not equally liable to fall into the 
mechanism of a vicioUB system, was more prone to 
yield to the impulse af die moment, more easUy misled 
by bUnd or treacherous guides, and might thus, u 
frequendy, though not so deliberatdy and metho^cally, 
trample, not only on law and custom, but on justice said 
humanity. This disease of a democracy was sotoetimea 
designated by the term ooJUocrscjr, or the dominion of 
the ztMe. 

A democracy thus corrupted e^ibited many features 
of a tyranny. It was jealoiffi of all who wete eminendy 
distinguished by birth, fortune, or leptttadon ; it en- 
eeuraged flatterera and sycophants; was insatiable in its 
demands on the property of the ridi, and readily li»- 
taied to charges which exposed them to deadi or con- 
flscatioi). The class which sitffered sBch -opiffesaiDn, 
commonly ill satisfied with the principle of the consti- 
titdon itself, was inflaMed with the most AiiiMiB ani- 
mosity by the mode in which it was applied, and 
n^arded the great mass of its fellow citiaenB as ita mortal 
enemies. But the long series of oahmidea «4)idi flowed 
from this source, both to parlicnla]' stales and to the 
whole nation, more properiy belongs to a later period ; 
and we have eren gone a few steps beyond the limits of 
this part of onr history in pointing oat their origin, 
which however could not be omitted here widiout 
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■CIIK. 

AriBtotle'i BUrrej of the Greek forme of government, 
which we have ttken as our guide in the foregoing 
sketch, was founded on a vast store of infonnadon 
which he had collected on the history and constitution 
of more than a hundred and fifly states, in the mother 
country and the colonies, and which he had consigned 
to a great work now unfortunately lout. Our knowledge 
of the internal condition and vicissitudes of almost all 
these states is very scanty and fragmentary : but some 
of the main facta concerning tbem, which have beai 
aaved from oblivion, will serve to throw light both on 
thepicturejuBtgiren, andon aeveral parte of the ensuing 
history. 

We have scarcely any thing to say, dnrii^ this period, 
of the state of parties, or even the forms of government, 
in Arcadia, Elis, and Achoia. If Arcadia was ever 
Butgect to a single king, which seems to be intimated 
by some accounts of its early history, it was probably 
only, as in Tfaessaly, by an occasional election, or a 
temporary usurpation. The title of king however 
spears not to have been every where abolished down to 
a much later time, as we find a hint that it was retained 
at Orchomenns even in the fifth century before onr 
era.' That the republican constitutionB were long 
arisiocratical can scaj^y be doubted, as the two prin- 
cipal Arcadian cities, Tegea and Mantinea, were at first 
only the chief among several small hamlets, which were 
at length united in one capital. This, whenever it 
happened, was a step toward the subversion of aristo- 
craticsl privileges ; and it was no doubt with this view 
that the five Mantinean villages were incorporated by 
the A^vea, as Strabo mentions without assigoi)^ the 
date of the event. Bnt it is not probable that Aigos 
thus interfered before her own institutionB had under- 

1 Plut. FnnLSl TbeitorritftlwtliuninorKomuliutmiifRndtDAr- 
odU. Tkt wbDl* Mng m pilpilile ■ SMoo, I ihould hardlr hare ttiiHigbl 
II ■ ulBiilenI gnuDd even tar Uw renurk m the mC If it lutd dM betn 
cHad wUa conEdeDca by MiwUo, Dor. i. 7. 10. n. 6. 
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gone a like change, which, as we ahall see, did not take 
place hefore a later period than our history has yet 
reached. Whether the union of the nine viUsgei, which 
included Tegea as their chief, waa effected earlier or 
later, does not appear. Bnt, after she had once acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Sparta, Tegea was sheltered by 
Spartan influence from popular innovations, and was 
always the less indined to adopt them when they pre- 
vailed at Mantinea : for as die position of the two 
Arcadian neighbours tended to connect the one with 
Sparta, and die other with Argos, so it supplied ocm- 
sioD for interroinable feuds between them, especially aa 
the contiguous plains, which fitrmed the main part of 
their territories, were liable to be much damaged by the 
waters that descended from their mountains, which 
might easily be diverted toward either side.' At a 
much later period a like incorporation took place, through 
Spartan intervention, at Henea, which had also been the 
chief of nine hamlets. ^ It was probaldy after this 
event that the constitution of Herea underwent the 
changes mentioned by Aristotle^, and produced by 
the extraordinary heat of competition for public offices, 
which rendered it necessary to fill them up by lot, 
instead of the ancient mode of election. But, in general, 
the history of the western states of Arcadia is wrapt in 
deep obscurity, which was only broken, in the fourdi 
century b. c, by the foundation of a new Arcadian 
capital. 

In ELs the monarchical form of government con- 
tinued for some generations in the line of Oxylus, bnt 
appears to have ceased there earlier than at Pisa, which, 
at the time when it was conquered and destroyed by the 
Eleans, was ruled by chiefs, who were probably In- 
timate kings. Immediately after the conquest, in the 
fiftieth qlympad, the dignity of Hellanodices, which 
had been held by the kings of Elis, or shared by them 
with those of Pisa, was assigned bt two Elean officers by 
lot, a proof that royalty was then extinct. The consti- 

• Tliuc. t. 65. • Stnljo, tUL p. 337. ' Pol, ». 3. 
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tution bj which it wu replaced eeema to twTe bent 
■igidljr kriilocratinl, periupi no othN' than the narrow 
oligarchy deaeribBd by Aristotle', — who obserrea that 
the wbtje number of citizeni exerciatng any political 
fnnctions was Mnall — confiDed, perii^i to the ax 
konilred mentioned by Thucydidea^ ; and diat the 
■enate, originaUy composed of ninety membere, who 
held theii office for life, and flUed up Tacanciea at dieir 
^oaaure, had been gradually reduced to a very few. 
Elia, the cental, remained in a condition like that of tb« 
aboTo-mentioned Arcadian towni until the Persian war, 
when die inhabitanta of muiy villagei were collected 
in ill precincti.^ Thii wb> piobably attended by 
ether changei of a democratical natura — pertiapB by 
the limitation which one Phormis is said to hare effected 
in the power of the senate '' — and hoiceforth the 
nnmber of the HellanodicK corresponded to that of the 
tribea or regions into whidi the Blean territory was 
divided ; so that, whenever any of these regions was 
lost by the chance of war, the number of the Hellanodice 
was proportionately reduced.^ So too the matrons 
who presided at die games in honour of Here, in which 
the Elesn rirgins cont«ided at Olympia, were chosen in 
equal number from eadi of th* tribes.* 

In Aduia, the royal dignity was transmitted in the 
line of Tiiamenus down to Ogyges, whose sons, Bfib^tiIlg 

■ PtL T, 6 In tfa* comparinn wldi th« Spartan Oetud^ a iwgtliTt 

' ». «. ' Snabo, vlU. p. S37. 

• Phitartta. Help, Ob. Ptoc e. 10. 

> Faiu. r. 9. Ii» text of Faiu. manlhulr raquLna Hnw comctlon 
In the date aaripinj Id the up<diilmeBl of nine Hdlanodicie, in the looia 

Kium,) aRcr the SGth oljnopbd. But II li douMHil vhat nudim ouritt 
tsbtHiliitltiitcd IMthatwhlahlalbunlkitlwinaniiiBripM— oLIS. Ho- 
dlB.iii aa IntcieMIng Ciin on Ibe nifaisUlB lb* naw AtfMaoki JAunaii, 
"8,, propoia oL 75. aa Uh epocli manllonad bjmiiaaiiiiii. He 
liable, llHt, or tbe twain n ' 
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despotic power, were deposed, and the goTernment vat 
changed to a denoorecy', which is said to have 
poBsesaed a high reputatioii.^ From Pautanias it 
would rather seem sb if the tide of king had been held- 
by a number of peU; chiefs at once.^ H so, the 
revolution oraBt have had its origin in causeB more 
general thui those assigned to it by Polybins. It waa 
probably accelerated by the number of Achtean emi- 
grants who sought reflige in Achaia from other parts of 
PeloponnesQB, and who soon crowded the country, tjQ it 
was reheved by its Italian colonies. What Polybius 
and Strabo term a democracy may however have been 
a polity, or a very liberal and well tempered form of 
oligarchy. Of its details we know nothing ; nor are 
we informed in what relatiDn the twelve principal 
Achaian towns — a division adopted from the lonians — 
stood to the hamlets, of which each had seven or eight 
in its territory, like those of Tegea and Mantinea.^ 
As little are we able to describe the constitution of the- 
confederacy in which the twelve states were now imited. 
More l^ht has been thrown by ancient authors on 
the history of the states in the north-east quarter of 
Peloponnesus, those of Argolis in the largest sense of 
the word. At Argos itsalf, regal government subusted 
down to the Persian wu«, although the line of the 
Heradeid princes appears to have become extinct- 
toward the middle of the preceding century. Pausa- 
nias remarks, tliat, from a very early period, the 
Argives were led by their peculiarly independent spirit 
to limit the prerogatives of their kings so narrowly aa 
to leave them little more dian the name. We cannot 
however place much rehanee on such a genera] reflec- 
tion of a Ute writer. But we have seen that Fheidon, 
who, about the year 750 b. o., extended the power of 
Argos further than any of his predecessors, also 
stretched the royal audiority so much beyond ila 
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legitimate botmds, that he i» sometiines oHed ■ tynnt, 
thou^ he was rightful heir of Temenus. After his 
death, u his conquests appear to have been ipeedilj 
kat, M it iB probable that his nieceaiore were nnaUe to 
maintain the ascendancy which he had gained orer hu 
Dorian snbjects, and the rojal dignitj may hencefoHli 
Iiaye been, as Paustnias describes it, little more than a 
title. Hence too, on the failure of the ancient line, 
aboat B. a 560, Mgon, though of a dijbent family, 
may hare met with die less opposition in moonting ^e 
throne. The aubatance of power rested with tile 
Dorian freemen : in what maimer it waa distributed 
among them we can only conjecture frcMU analogy. 
Thdr lands were cultiraled t^ a class of aerft, cone- 
■ponding to the Spartan helots, who served in war as 
light-armed troops, whence they derived thdr pecnliar 
name, gymneaians. They wete also sovereigns of a few 
towns, the inhabitsnls of which, like the Laconians 
•nl^ect to Sparta, though personally free, were exdmled 
from all share in their political privil^es. The eveuta 
which put an end to tl^ stale of things, and piodnced 
an entire change in the form of government at Argos, 
win be hereafter rehtted. 

Among the states of the Ai^Uc aete, Epidanma 
deserves notice, not so mnch for the few &cts which 
are known of its internal history, as on accoont of its 
rdation to .£gina. This island, destined to take do 
inconsiderable part m the a&irs of Greece, was kmg 
sutgect to Epidaurus, ' which was so jealous of her 
sovereignty as to compel the ,£ginetans to resort to 
her tribunsk for die trial of their causes. It seons to 
have been as a dependency of Epidaimis that .figina 
ttH under the dominion of the Aigive Phddon. After 
Mcovering her own independence, Epidaoms sdU con- 
tinued mistress of the island. Whether she had any 
anbjects on the main land standing on the same footing, 
we are not expressly informed. But here likewise 
the ruling class was supported by the services of a 
I>opulation of bondmen, distinguished by a pecnliu 
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nsme (Conipodes, the dusty-footed), designating indeed 
their ratal occupations, but certainly expressive of 
contempt. Toward the end of the seventh century 
B. c, and the beginning of the next, Epidaunis was 
subject to a ruler named Frocles, who is styled a 
tyrant, and was allied with Perisnder the tyrant of 
Corinth. But nothing is known as to the origin and 
nature of his usurpation. He incurred the resentment 
of his Eon-iU'law Periander, who made himself master 
of Procles and of Epidaurue, It was perhaps this 
event which afforded ^gina an opportunity of shaking 
off the Epideurian yoke. But, had it been otherwise, 
the old relation between the two states could not have 
subsisted much longer. Mpna was rapidly outgrowing 
the mother country, was engaged in a flourishing 
commerce, strong in an enterprising and industrioua 
popolation, enriched and adorned by the arts of peace, 
and skilled in those of war. The separation which 
soon after took place was embittered by mutual resent- 
ment ; and the .£ginetans, whose navy soon became the 
most powerful in Greece, retaliated on Epidaurus for 
the degradation they had siifFered by a series of insults. 
But the same causes to which they owed their national 
independence seem to hafe deprived the class which 
had been hitherto predominant in £gina of its political 
privilc^ies. The island was torn by the opposite claims 
and interests arising out of the old and the new order 
of things, and became, as we shall see, Ihe scene of a 
bloody struggle. 

At Corindi, the descendants of Aletes retained the 
power and the title of royalty for five generations, after 
which, according to PaosBniaa, the sceptre passed into 
another family, called the Bacchiads, from Barchis, the 
first king i^ their race, and was transmitted in this 
hne for five generations more ; when Teleates, the last 
of these princes, having been murdered, the kingly 
office was abolished, and, in its place, yearly magistrates, 
with the title of prytanes, were elected, exclusively 
however, from the house of Bacchia. This account. 
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indeed, cannot be reconciled wilh Strabo's, that the 
Btcchiadi, as a body, niled SOO jeais, which, if added 
to the ten genentions of Pausanias, would bring down 
the tennination of the Bacchiad d^naaCy more than a 
century too low. But we do not know the grounds of 
Strabo's calculation, and it seeras not improbable that 
his 300 yeara may include a period during which the 
Bacchiads permitted memben of their house to exeicise 
an authority which ma^ have been gradually limited, as 
at Athena. The Bacchiada must not be considered as 
a single family, but probably comprehended many, 
whidi, diough bearing a common name, were bat 
distantly connected by blood. On the other hand, 
they undoubtedly included only a small part of the 
Dorian freemen, and they appear to have estranged 
themselves a« much from the great body of their 
CountrymM) aa from Ihe conquered ^oliana ; for thej 
not only engrossed all political power, but intermarried 
exclunvely with one another. It seems natural to 
■oppose, diat the eSbct of this exclueion would be to 
eflSice die distinctions which before separated the other 
claases in the state, and to Jeave only two orders, con- 
scious of different views and interests, the dominant 
caste and their subjects. The situation of Corinth 
inriting the commerce of the east, and atimulating its 
people to extend it toward the west, the influx of 
■trangers, augmented from time to time by the national 
games celebrated on the isthmus, and the consequences 
bence arising to the numbers, the condition, and habits 
of the industrious class, must have contributed to the 
same reaulL With the wealth of Asia, Corinth seems 
very early to have admitted Aaiatic vices and luxury, 
which flourished under the shelter of an exotic supersti- 
tion.' The ruling daaa itself was not exempt from 
this contagion. The great wealth attributed to the 
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Bacchiad DemaratuB, in the RomaD story, indicates that 
the Corinthian nobles did not dinlain to enrich them- 
selves by commerce. Aristotle indeed speaks of a very 
ancient Cotinthian legislator, named Pheidoo, who had 
endeavoured so to regulate and limit the acquisition of 
property, and the numbers- of the citizens, as to pre- 
serve either the same amonnt or the same proportions. 
But these institutions, which probably related only to 
the nobles, if they were ever adopted, seem not to have 
been durable. 

It would have been scarcely possible that so narrow 
BD oligarchy could have kept its ground long under such 
circumstances, even if it had used its power with the 
utmost moderation and wisdom. But the Bacchiada 
seem not to have been sufficiently careful to preserve 
the respect of their subjects ', though they were, pro- 
bably, by no means neghgent of precautions for securing 
the stability of their government ; among which may be 
numbered the colonies by which they discharged a part 
of their growing population on the coasts of the 
wealem seas. The revolution by which they were 
overthrown about the year 660 b. o., thoi^h it only 
served for a time to raise another dynasty in their room, 
was undoubtedly the work of the commonalty, which 
had grown weary of their usurpation. Cypselusj the 
author of this revolution, was a man of an opulent and 
very ancient family, though of .£olian, not Dorian, 
nobility ; for he traced his descent to Cieneus, a king of 
the Lapiths, and one of his nearer ancestors had been 
an associate of Aletes in the conquest of Corinth.^ 
The legend which explained, and perhaps grew out of, 
his name ^, represents him aa sprung from a daughter 
of the Bacchiads, and as from his birth an object of 
their jealousy. For thirty years he ruled Corinth, and, 
iSeelheitorrdf AKhlulnPr.D[adi>T.L>li)..>ndlnH.1>rLui,S4I,;and 
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in the Ungnige of ft later genenlion, is termed some- 
times a king ', Mnuetimes a tyTant. fiut Aristode 
ctib hiiD a demagogue, and anigns, as the proof of his 
real character, that he never emplofed guards about hia 
perion. ^ Yet a Corinthian orator in Herodotna 
chaises him nilh haviog banished minj dtdzens, and 
with having deprived many of their property, and still 
more of tbeir lives ; and a later author asierts, that, in 
the coune of ten years, he took away the whole amount 
oftheproperty of the Corinthians in tuxes", and, in pur- 
suance of a vow, dedicated it to Jupiter : and a statue of 
pure gold atOlympia, which was celebrated as his ofiering, 
though it was not in his lifetime inscribed with his 
name*, and the costly works with which be adorned, 
other Greciin temples ', must have seemed to confirm 
a part of these accusations. The fact may have been, 
that Cypselus did not spare the oligarchs, whom he had 
overthrown, but that he maintained himself by the con- 
fidence and auction of tite people, which continued to 
regard him as its deliverer and protector to the end of 
his Ufe. 

He was succeeded by lu* son Periander, a very cel»- 
brated person, but the sutgect of so many contradictcny 
accoonts that it is extremely difficult to discover hia 
real character. He was fomed for his wisdom, and waa 
even frequently numbered among the seven most emi- 
nent sages of his age: he waa ■ lover of poetry, and 
himself made it a vehicle of moral or political 
instruction: his administration is praised by Plato's 
scholar, HeracUdes, as prudent, just, mild, and even 
paternal ; for he is said to have shown a tender solici- 
tude, not merely for the prosperity, but for the moral 
well-being, of his subjects. On the other hand, he is de- 
scribed as a man incapable of self-command, who made 
himself end others miserable by the indulgence of his 
passions ; and, in his public capacity, as a rapacious. 
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oppTesnTe, and cruel despot. It is however added by 
those who treat hia chaiacter most unfavourably, that 
it underwent an unhappy change in the couiee of his 
reign, and wu good and amiable before it was corrupted. 
According to one view, which Herodotus found preva- 
lent, this change was produced by the evil counsels of a 
contemporary tyrant, Thraeybulns of Miletus: according 
to another view it was the effect of a dreadful domestic 
calamity.' But Aristotle, without seeming to know of 
any such change, observes that Periander was reputed 
to be the first of the Greek tyrants who had reduced 
the policy of despotic government to a Eyetem ; and that 
the acts by which he provided for the stability of his 
power, and which had been of old familiar to the courts 
of the east, conaisled in devices for depressing and de- 
stroying the most eminent and aspiring of his subjects, 
for impoverishing the wealthy, and trampling on the 
law, for scattering the seeds of general discord and dis- 
trust among di^rent orders, and severing all the ties 
fay which the noblest spirits were united, and in which 
they might find the means of resistance.^ It is im- 
possible perfectly to reconcile all these accouiii)^, and the 
utmost we can attempt is to trace some of the more 
prominent features in Feriander's character. We ought 
not to receive without distrust the tragical story of his 
private hfe, which has probably passed thiough the 
hands of a hostile party ; but still it seems clear that, 
if he was unfortunate, he was by no means virtuous or 
innocent. The fatal excess of his mother's passions did 
not teach him to moderate bis own. Id a fit of anger 
or jealousy he killed his beautiful wife. Lysis, or Me- 
lissa, the daughter of Procles, whom he loved with 
passionate fondness ; took a horrible revenge on the 
persons who had instigated him to the deed, and sought 
refoge from his remorse in the darkest tites of a barba* 
rons superstition. The btter part of his life was em- 
bittered by the implacable aversion of a favourite son, to 
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whom Piodes had revealed the secret of his mother's 
fate. He punished Procles, as yte have seen; bat lost 
the child of his hopes, to whom he was on the point of 
resigning his power, through the hatred or dread with 
which his owD character had impressed the people of 
Corcjra, who are said to have destroyed the son, in 
order to avoid the presence of the father. It wootd 
therefore seem that, if Periander merited the title of 
Wise, it can only have been by his political prudence; 
hut whether this was the instrument of an odious 
tyranny, or of a gentle and beneficent rule, would still 
remain a question. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong 
if we suppose that, as he had not the same claims with 
his father on the gratitude of the commonalty, so he 
was 1^ disposed by nature to depend upon their good- 
will, and that he early showed a resolution of reigning 
by force, and not, as Cypselns had done, by popular 
favour. He secured Tiis person by a guard of mercfr" 
naries, and stren^^ened his state by alliance or friend- 
ship with foreign tyrants, and even with barbarian 
kings ; and he must have maintained a force which 
enabled him, by other expeditions beside that which we 
have mentioned against Epidaurus, to earn the praises 
bestowed by Aristotle on his military skill. The new 
position in which he stood toward the conimonalty is 
indicated by his regulations for preventing the influx of 
new inhabitants into tt)e city, or for compeUing some 
of the poorer sort to quit it.' If however he lost (he 
affections of the people, be had the more cause to ap~ 
prehend the enmity of the noble families ; and was thus 
perhaps driven to the acts described by Aristotle, 
without needing the counsels of Thrasybulus, of whom 
indeed it was not known whether he had sent or re-- 
ceived the famous warning, which one of these tyrants 
was believed to have given the other ^, by striking down 
the tallest ears in a corn-field. It has been supposed^ 
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apparent]; without sufBcient ground, that it was Peri- 
ander'a object to abolish the Dorian institutions at 
Corinth,' We can only collect from Aristotle that he 
kept an eye of watchful jealousy on all eminent indivi- 
duals, and all aristocratical combinations, which might 
threaten his safety. But it is easier to see how, by the 
measures which he may have taken to avert such 
dangers, he might incur the charge of injustice and 
cruelty, than to decide how far be deserved it. Aristotle 
intimates that it was a part of bia policy to drain the 
opulent of their wealth for works consecrated to the 
goda^, which at the same time fumiEbed employment 
to the poor: and thia may not be inconsistent with the 
statement of Heraclides, that he contented himself with 
the revenue derived from the customs of the port and 
the duties of the market. But, according to Aristoile's 
view, it is ditScult to understand with what motive he 
could have instituted a court to prevent any of his sub- 
jects from indulging in expences beyond their income. 
Yet it seema clear that he established some sumptuary 
regulations, which may have liad a financial as well as 
a moral object ; and thia was perhaps the foundation 
of the slory bo Vftrioualy related, that he stript the 
Corinthian women of the ornaments with which diey 
appeared at some Eacred feEtival. His reign lasted 
upwards of forty years, and yet is said to have beei^ 
shortened either by violence or by bia grief for the loss 
of his son. He was succeeded by a nephew, or a 
cousin, PsammetichuB, the son of Gordias, names which 
apparently indicate the relations maintained by the 
Cypselids with princes of Pbrygia and Egypt With 
his reign, which only lasted ^ree years, the dynasty 
ended, about 583 B.C., overpowered by Sparta, which 
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nearly kt the lame dme dislodged another branch of tlie 
family from Ambrada. This reroludon was not fol- 
lowed by ibe restoration of the Bacchiads, but apparently 
by tbe establishment of a more comprebenBive oligarcby, 
the exact conadlution of which is nnknoim, but which 
long kept Corinth in dose alliance wldi Sparta. The 
period of Corinth's highest prosperity closed witii the 
government of the Cypselids ; and the loss of Corcyra, 
which had been kept in sulyeclion by Periander, bat 
revolted soon after his death, proved a blow to her 
power from which she never recovered. 

The history of Sicyon presenta a aeriea of revolutions, 
in many paints resemUing those of Corinth. At wh*t 
time, or in whose person, royalty was there extinguished, 
«nd what form of government succeeded it, we are not 
expressly informed ; but, as we know that there was a 
class of bondsmen at Sicyon, answering to the helots, 
and distinguished by peculiar names, derived from their 
rustic dress or occupation', there can be little doubt 
&U other parts of the Dorian systeni were also intro- 
duced there, and subsisted until a fortunate adventurer, 
named Ortbagorss, or Andreas^, overthrew the old 
aristocracy, and founded a dynasty, which lasted a 
century : the longest period, Aristode observes, of a 
Greek tyranny. Orthagoras is said to have risen from 
a very low station — that of a cook^ — and was, there- 
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fore, probably indebted for his elerBtion to the common- 
■Ity. The long duration of his dynasty is aacribed by 
Aristotle to the mildness and moderation nith which he 

and his descendants exercised their power, submitting 
to the laws and taking pains to secure the goodwill of 
the people. His successor, Myron, having gained a 
victory in the Olympic chariot-Tace in the thirty-third 
olympiad, erected a treasury at Olympia, which was 
remarkable for its material, brasa of Tartessus, which 
had not long been introduced into Greece ; for its archi- 
tecture, in which the Doric and ionic orders were com- 
bined ; and for its inscription, in which the name of 
Myron was coupled with that of the people of Sicyon.' 
It may be collected, from an expression of Aristotle's, 
that, though Myron was succeeded, either immediately 
or after a short interval, by his grandson Cleisthenes, 
son of ArisCouymus, this transmission of the tyranny 
did not take place without interruption or impediment ^ ; 
and, if this arose from the Dorian nobles, it would ex- 
plain some points in which the government of Cieis- 
thenes diffired from that of his predecessors. He seems 
to have been the most able and enterprising prince of 
his house, and to have conducted many wars, beside 
that in which we have seen him engaged on the 
aide of the Amphictyons, with skiQ and success : he was 
of B munificent temper, and displayed his love of 
splendour and of the arts both in the national games 
and in his native city, where, out of the spoils of Crissa, 
he built a colonnade, which long retained the name 
of the Cleiathenean.^ The magnificence with which 
he entertained the suitors who came from all parts of 
Greece, and even from foreign lands, to vie with one 
anodier, after the ancient fashion, in man^ exercises, 
for his daughter's hand, was long so celebrated, that 
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Herodotus gives * list of the competitors. It proves 
how much hia alliuice was coveted bf the most diBtin- 
guisbed families ; and it is pudcHhu't.y remiarkable, that 
one of the suitors was a son of PheidoD, king of Argos, 
whom Herodotus seemi to have confounded with the 
more ancient tyrant of the same name. Still Cleisthenes 
appears not lo have departed from the maxims by which 
his preileceesors had r^;ulated their government with 
T^ard to the commonalty, but, in the midst of his royal 
state, to have carefully preserved the appearance, at 
least, of equity and respect for the laws. On the other 
hand, toward hia Dorian subjects he displayed a spirit 
of hoetility which aeems to have been peculiar to him- 
self, and to have beat excited by some personal provo- 
cation. It was probably connected with a war in which 
he was engaged with Argos, and it impelled him to 
various political and religious innovations, the real 
nature of which can now be but very imperfectly un- 
derstood. One of die most celebrated was tbe change 
which he made in the names of the Dorian tribes, tor 
which he substituted others, derived from the lowest . 
kinds of domestic animals'; while a fourth tribe, to 
which he himself belonged, was distinguished by the 
majestic title of the Archdai (the princely). Herodotus 
supposes that he only meant to insult the Dorians ; 
and we could sooner adopt this opinion than heUeve, 
with a modern author, that he took so strange a method 
of direcdng their attention to rural pursuits. ^ But 
Herodotus adds, that the new names were retained for 
sixty years after the death of Cleisthenes and the fall 
of his dynasty, when those of the Dorian tribes were 
restored, and, in the room of the fourth, a new one was 
created, called from a son of the Argive hero, Adrastns, 
the ^gialeans. This account l^s us to suspect that 
the changes made by Cleisthenes were not confined 
to the names of the tribes, but that he made an entirely 
new distribution of them, perhaps collecting the Do- 
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rians in one, and aseigning the three rustic tribes to the 
commonalty, which, by this means, might ^seem to ac-> 
quire a Intimate preponderance. AfCemards per- 
haps this proportion was inverted ; and, when the Dorians 
resumed their old division, the commonalty was thrown 
int« the single tribe (called not from the hero, but 
from the land), the ^gialeans. 

We do not know how this dynasty ended, and can 
only pronounce it probable that it was overthrown at 
about the same tfrae with that of the CypBelids(B.c. 580,), 
by the intervention of Sparta, whidi must have been 
more alarmed and provoked by the innovations of Cleis- 
thenes than by tlie tyranny of Periander. It would 
seera, from the history of the tril>es, that the Dorians 
recovered their predominance ; but gradually, and not 
so completely as to deprive the commonalty of all share 
in political rights. 

On the other side of the Isthmus, the little stale of 
Megara passed through vicissitudes similar to those of 
Corinth and Sicyon, hut attended with more violent 
struggles. Before the Dorian conquest, royalty is eaid 
tohftveheen abolished thereafter the last king, Hyperion, 
son of Agamemnon, had fallen by the hand of an enen^, 
whom he had provoked hy insolence and wrong : and 
a Megarian legend seems to indicate that the elective 
magistrates, who took the place of the kings, bore the 
title of lEaymnetes.^ The Dorians of Corinth kept 
those of Megara, for a time, in the same kind of Eubi 
jection to which .^gina was reduced by Epidaurus ; 
and the Megarian peasantry were compelled to solem- 
nize the obsequies of' every Bacchiad widi marks of 
respect, such as were exacted from the subjects of 
Sparta on the death of the king.^ This yoke however 
was cast off at an early period ; and Ai^os assisted the 
M^arians in recovering their independence.^ Hence- 
forth it is probable Megara assumed a more decided 
superiority over the hamlets of her territory, which had 
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once been her rinla j and she mnst htve made nptd 
progreai in population and in poner, aa is proved by 
faa flouriahing colonies in the east and west, and bj 
the wan which she carried on in defence of them. 
One of her rooit iUnstrioua citizens, Oraippns, who, in 
the fifteenth olympiad, set the example of dropping all 
incumbrances of dress in the Olympic footrace, aJao 
conducted faer arms with brilliant success againat her 
ndghbours — probably the Corlndiiana — and enlarged 
her territory to the utmoat extent of her claims. ' Bat 
the go* eminent still remained in the hands of the great 
Dorian landowners, who, when freed from the do- 
minion of Corinth, became sovereigns at home ; and 
diey appear not to have administered it mildly or 
wisely. For they were not only deprived of their 
power by an insurrection of the commonalty, aa at 
Corinth and Sicyon, but were evidently the objects of 
a bitter enmity, which cannot have been wholly nn- 
proToked. Theagenes, a bold and ambitious man, who 
put himself at the head of the popular cause, is said to 
have won the confidence of the people by an attack on 
the property of the wealthy citizens, whose cattle he 
destroyed in thdt pastnrea. ^ The animosity provoked 
by such an outrme, which waa probably not a soUtary 
one, rendered it necessary to invest the demagogue with 
anpreme authority. The^enes, who assumed the 
tyranny about 620 b. c, followed the example of the 
other usurpers of his time. He adorned his city with 
splendid and useful buildinga^, and no doubt in other 
ways cherished industry and the arts, while he made 
them contribute to the lustre of' his reign. He allied 
himself, aa we sh^ see, to one of the most eminent 
families of Athens, and aided his aon'in-law, Cylon, in 
his enterprise, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
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lent increased BtabUity to his own power. The Ticttnie* 
which deprived the AthenianB of SalamiB, and made 
them at last despair of recovering it, were probably 
gained bj Tfaeagenes. Yet he was at length expelled 
from Megara ; whether through the discontent of the 
commonalty, or by the efforts of the arislocratical party, 
which may have been encouraged by the failure of Cy- 
Ion's plot, we are not distinctly informed. Only it is 
said thai, after hia overthrow, a more moderate and 
peaceful spirit prevailed for a short time, mitil eome 
turbulent leaders, who apparently wished to tread in hia 
steps, but wanted his ability or his fortune, instigated 
the populace to new outrages against the wealthy, who 
were forced to throw open their houses, and to set 
luxurious entertainments before the rabble, or were 
exposed to personal insult and violence.' But a much 
harder blow was aimed at their property by a measure 
called the paKntada — which carried the principles of 
Solon's aeUacbtheia to an iniquitous excess — by which 
cr^tors were required to refhod the interest which 
they had received from their debtors. This transac- 
tion at ihe same time discloses one, at least, of the causes 
which had exasperated the commonalty against the 
nobles, who proW)ly had exacted their debts no less 
harehly than the Athenian Eupatrids, But, in this 
period of anarchy, neither justice nor religion was held 
sacred : even temples were plundered ; and a company 
of pilgrims, passing through the territory of Megara, 
on their way to Delphi, was grOEsly insulted j many 
lives even were lost, and the Amphictyonic council 
was compelled to interpose, to procure the punishment 
of the ringleaders.^ It is nnqnestionably of this period 
that Aristotle speaks, when he says that the Megarian 
demagogues procured the baniahment of many of tho 
tiotable citizens^ for tha sake of confiscating their estates; 
and he adds, that these outrages and disorders ruined 
the democracy, for the exiles became so strong a body. 
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ttiBt the; were ■Ide to rdnatate dtemBelvM bj force, 
and to e«tabliih a Terj nHrow oligarchy, including those 
fttdj who had taken an active part in the revolution. 
Unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining the 
date* of these eventi, though the latt-roentioned re- 
action cannot have taken place veiy long after 600 b. o. ^ 
During the following century, our information on the 
atate of Megata ia chiefly collected from the writings of 
the Megaritn poet, Theognia, which however are in* 
teresCing not so much for the historical facts contained 
in them, as for the light they throw on the character 
and fedings of the parties which divided his native city 
and so many others. Theognis appears to have been 
born about OL 5S, not long before the death of Solon ; 
and to have lived down to the beginning of the Persian 
wara.^ He ieft some poems, of which conuderable 
fragments remun, filled with moral and political maxims 
and reflections. We gather from them, that the oli- 
garchy, which followed the period of anarchy, had been 
unable to keep its ground ; and that a new revolution 
had taken place, by which the poet, with others of the 
arislocratical party, had been stript of hia fortune and 
driven into eidle. He appears to have been- a man of 
rank ; and speaks of the warm reception he had met 
with at fiparts, and in other foreign lands into whidi 
be had wandered, which however could not sooth his 
impatient longing to return to his country, and be re- 
venged on bis political adversaries, whoae blood Ac aithe* 
to driTik. ^ Yet his keen sense of his personal suffer- 
ings ia almost absorbed in the v^ement grief and in. 
dignation with which he contemplates the state of 
Megara — the triumph of the bad (his usual term for 
the commonalty), and the d^^adation of the good (the 
members of the old aristocracy). Sometimes he speaks 
aa one divided between the hope and the fear, that 
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some new tyrant may make himBelf master of the citj ; 
&nd then, as if such an usurper had already appeared, 
charges him to tramjde on the senaeletg people, to strike 
it with the eharp goad, and to plant the bard yoke o» ■ 
ite neek. ' But his complaints betray a fact which 
throwB some doubt on the purity of his patriotisro, and 
abates our sympathy for his miEfortunes. It is not 
merely the licence and insolenceof the bad ihat provoke 
bis invectives, but the growing corruption and degen- 
eracy of the good ; many of whom, it appears, had bo 
far relaxed the rigour of their aristocratical principles 
as to mingle their blood with that of wealthy upstarts. 
Hence, he complains, such confusion had Arisen that it 
was difBcnlt to distinguish the good from the bad : the 
people in Megara <dim no longer the tame ; Jbr the claeg 
tDhich ID the good old times had uwn the goatfkin at the 
badge of itt condition, and had kept ahof frofa the lAiy, 
(u a »faj from the haunte of men, waa note admitted into 
aesembliee and courta, to take a part in the business of 
making and administering the laws.-' Hence it would 
seem, that the party to which the poet belonged did 
not comprehend all, tior perhaps even the greater partj 
of those who by birth and station had the same title to 
political privileges with himself; and that, while he 
insisted on maintaining the ancient barrier of law or 
custom, which separated the families of ihe noble caste 
from those of the lower order, there were others who 
had sacrificed their prejudices on this head, not, it 
may be, to any sordid motives, but to their conviction 
that, without this concession, there could be no prospect 
of union or peace. If his exile was caused or prolonged 
by his resistance to such salutary innovadons, however 
we may respect his firmness, we cannot think highly of 
bii wisdom. 

The peculiar drcumslsnces under which Boeotia was 
conquered, by a people who had quitted their native 
land to avoid slavery or subjection, would be sufficient 
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to account for the fact llist royalty was very early 
abolished there. It may indeed be doubted whether 
the chief named Xantbiu, who is called kii^, aometimes 
of the Bceotiani, sometinieB of the ThebanB, and who 
was alain by ihe Attic king Melantbus, was any thing 
more thao a temporary leader. The moat sacred func 
tions of the Theban kings aeem to have been trans- 
ferred to a mag^trate, who bore Ae title of Archon, 
and, like the Aicbon-king at Athena, was inveatEd 
rather with a priestly than a civil character. From the 
death of Xantbus, down to about 500 b.o., theconstitu- 
tioD of Tbebea continued rigidly aristocratical, having 
probably been guarded from innovation as well by the 
inland position of the city as by the jealousy of the 
Tulera; and the first change, of which we have any 
account, was one which threw the government into still 
fewer hands. But,aboutthetbirteeutholympiad,itseemB 
as if discontent bad arisen, among the members of the 
ruling caste itself, from the inequaUty in the division of 
property, which had perhaps been increased by lapse of 
time, until, some of them were reduced to indigence. 
Not long after that olympiad, Philolaue, one of the 
Corinthian Bacchiads, having been led by a private 
occurrence to take up his residence at Tbebes, was 
invited to frame a new code of laws ; and one of Ifae 
main ohjects of his institutionB was to prevent the' 
accumulation of estates, and to fix for ever the number 
of those into which the Theban territory, or at least the 
part of it occupied by the nobles, was divided. This 
object was intimately connected with another, which is 
not indeed distinctly described, but aeems to be indi- 
cated by the peculiar title of bia laws.' It may be 
collected that he aimed, on the one hand, at preserving 
die number of families, fay some provision for the adop- 
tion of children ; and, on the other, at limiting the . 
number of individuals in each family, by establishing a 
l^al mode of relieving indigent parents from the sup- 
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port of their off^iprli^. ' He loo nu perhaps Um 
author of the law which exdtided ereiy Thebui from 
pabhc offices who had exercised any trade within the 
space of Uoi jean. ^ It is probaUe enough that hia 
code also embraced n^nlations for the educftdon of the 
higher class of citizens ; and it may have been he who, 
' with the view, as Plutarch supposes, of softening the 
harshness of the Bceotian character, or to counterbalance 
an excessive fondness for gymnastic eserdses, to which 
the Thebans were prone, made marie an essenliti put 
of the instruction of youth.* We hear of another 
Theban law, which imposed certain restricdoni on 
punters and sculptors in the derign or execution of their 
works * ; but, if this was in any way connected with the 
legislation of Philolaus, its real meaning appears to be 
kMt.s 

Our infbrination on the other Bceotian towns is still 
scantier is to their internal condition ; but we may 
safely presume that it did not differ very widely from 
that of Thebes, especially as we happen to know that 
at Thespis every kind of industrious occupation was 
deemed degradii^ to a freeman ^ .- an indication of aris- 
tocratidat rigonr which undoubtedly betoogs to this 
period, and may be taken as a sample of the spirit pre. 
Tuling in Bceotia. The Bceotian states were united in a 
confederacy which was represented by a congress of 
deputies, who met at the festival of the Pambaotia, in 
the temple ^ the Itonian Athoi^, near Coronea, more 
perhaps for religious than for political pnrpoaea. There 
were also other national councils, which deliberated on 
peace and war, and were perhaps of nearly equal an- 

1 JEllaD, U. 7. The luliiMt of Ihli law, which li piobibly not u- 
curjit«lTd«ciibedbr£Uan, ihdu td jilTbTd niffldpot rjtduih] for autibtais 
II to PtiUiiUui, 

> Attita. PoL ilj. 5. ' Plut Pelcpp, 19. • Xtim, ti. ». 

> Hueatw, who lOrchom. p. 40&) telea it u Fhiloluu, Koni to bm 
bncn too much nvind bj » fijioa of Alcidvnu, quot«d br ArbtoUe 
(RbeL ii. 23.). thmt iSielw flouil^ed when phlkwphf n wete lt> IwUDt 
men irfmArmi). But it limuch more probable tJiBltliLiwBi an anuiioD 
to Epaminondas (ban to Pbllf^us. Tf Che law wai nafrant t<i interdict 
earicatuca, lucb u Bupului made of Hippomii, the age of FbUolaui 
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tiquit;, tboog^ tfaej were first mentioDed at « Utcr 
period, vhen there were four of them.' It doe* not 
appear bow they were constituted, or whether wiUi 
reference to aa many diTiaiona of the country, of which 
we have no otha trace. The chief m^iatrates of the 
league, called Bitotareht, presided in these cotmcils, mnd 
commanded the national forces. They were, in Uter 
times at least, elected aiiDiially, and rigidly restricted to 
their term of office. The andent fe«tival of the Dadaia, 
in which, at the end of a cycle of 60 yeara, >Wrfsen 
wooden imsgea were carried up to the top of Cithteron, 
at the expence of the BcEotian cities ^, seems to indicate 
that this was the original number of the confederate 
states, and that of the Bceotarchs was perhaps once the 
aarae. It was afterwards reduced, and underwent many 
Tsriations. Thebes appears early to have had the pri. 
vi]^ of appointing two, one of whom wis superior in 
authority to the rest, and probably acted as president of 
the board.3 

As to the inatitutionB of the Locrian tribes in Greece, 
very little is known, and they never took a prominent 
part in Greek history. Down to a late period the use 
of slaves was almost wholly nnknown among them, as 
well as among the Phodans. This fact, which indicates 
■ people of simple habits, strangers to luxury and com- 
merce, and attached to andent usages, may lead ua to 
the further conclusion that their institutions were mostly 
aristocratical; and this condusion is confirmed by bU 
that we hear of tb«n. Opus is celebrate^ in the fifth 
century b. c, as a seat of law and order by Pindar -*; 
from whom we also learn that, among its noble families, 
of which a hundred seem to have been distinguished 
from the rest, perhaps by political privil^es *, there 
were some which boasted of their descent fmn i|a 
andent kings. 

Equally scanty is our information as to the general 
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condidon of the Phodans. Theii' land, though neither 
extenuve nor fertile, was divided among between tvreaty 
Mid thirty little commonwealths, which were united like 
the Acbsians and the Bieotiana, and sent deputies at 
stated times to a congress which was held in a large 
building, called the Phocicum, on the road between 
Ssulia and Delphi. ' But Delphi, though lyiug in 
Phods, disclaimed alt connection with the rest of tha 
nation.'^ Its government, as waa to he expected under 
its peculiar circumstances, was strictly aristocratic^, 
and was in the hands of the same families which had 
the management of the temple, on which the prosperity 
of the city and the suhsistence of a, great port of ths 
inhabitants depended. In early times the chief magis- 
trate bore the title of Idng, afterwards that of prytanis. 
But a council of five, who were dignified with a title 
marking their sanctity \ and were chosen from families 
which traced their origin — possibly through Doras — 
to Deucalion, and held their offices for life, conducted 
the affairs of the oracle. 

■n Buhoea an aristocracy or oligarchy of wealthy 
landowners, who, from the cavalry which th^ maio' 
tained, were called Hippobotie *, long prevailed ia the 
two principal dties, Chalcis and Eretria. The great 
number of colonies which Chalcis sent out, and which 
attests its early importance, was probably the result of 
an oUgarchical policy. Its constitution appears to hare 
been, in proper terms, a timocracy : a certain amount 
of property was requisite for a share in the government.' 
Eretria, once dmilarly governed, teems not to have been 
at all in&rior in strengdi. She was mistress of sereral 
islands, amoi^ the rest of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos ; 
and, in the daya of her prosperity, could exhibit 600 
horsemen, 3000 heavy armed infantry, and 60 chariots 
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lOD to both cltio, though it EreUli tl 
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in • Bwred piocesnoD.' Ch&lds and Etetria were long 
riTili, and a tract called the Lelantian plain, which 
GODtMned valuable copper miDes, afforded constant oc- 
casion for faostilitiea. These hostilideB were diadti- 
guiBhed from the ordinary wars between neighbouring 
eitiea by two peculiar featureg, — the singular mode in 
which they were conducted, and the general interest whidi 
they exdted throi^hout Greece. They were r^ulated, 
at least in early times, by a compact between the belli- 
gerents, which was recorded by a monument in a 
temple, to abstain from the use of missile weapons. 
But, while this agreement suggests the idea of a feud 
like those which we have seen carried on, in an equally 
mild spirit, between the Megarian townships, we learn 
with surprise from Thucydides that the war between 
Eretria uid Chalcis divided the whi^ nation, and that 
all the Greek states took part with one or the other of 
the rivals.^ It has been suspected that ihe cause which 
drew this universal attention to an object apparently of 
Tery slight moment was, that the quarrel turned upon 
political principles ; that the oligarchy at EreOia had 
very early given way to democracy, while that of 
Chalcis, threatened by this new danger, engaged many 
states to espouse its caose.^ We are infonned indeed 
that Ae Eretrian oligarchy was overArown by a person 
named Diagoras, of whom we also hear that he died at 
Corinth while on his way to Sparta, and that be was 
honoured with a statue by his countrymen.^ It is also 
certMU that the oligarchy at Chalcis, though more than 
once interrupted by a tyranny, was standing till within 
a few years of the Persian wars. But we do net know 
when Diagoras lived, and, without stronger evidence, it 
is difficult to believe that the revolution which he 
effected took place before the fall of the AOienian aris- 
tocracy, an epoch which appears to be too late for the 
Wat mentioned by Thucydides. 

' ■niij'iTP"*'*^ '•.«ry »Hr nulnUlned hj C F. Hennano In Um Rh. 
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Tfaess&ly BeemB, for some dme after the conqueet, to 
have been governed by kings of the race of Hercules, 
who however may have been only chiefs invested with a 
pennanent military command, which ceased when it was 
no longer required hy the state of the country. Under 
one of these princes, named Aleuas, it was divided into 
the four districts, Thessaliotis, Felasgiotis, Pthiotis, and 
Hestisotis. And, as this division was retained to the 
latest period of its polidcal existence, we may conclude 
that it was not a merely nominal one, but that each dis- 
trict was united in itself, as well as distinct from the 
rest. As the four Boeotian coundls seem to imply that 
a like division existed in Boeotia, so we may reasonably 
conjecture that each of the Thessalian districts r^u- 
lated its internal afiirs by some kind of provincial 
council. But all that we know with certainty is, that 
the principal cities exercised a dominion over several 
smaller tovrns, and that they were themselves the seat 
of noble families, sprung from the line of the ancient 
Icinga, which were generally able to draw the govero- 
inent of the whole nation into their hands. Thus L&. 
rissft was subject to the great house of the Aleuadc, 
who were considered as descendants of the ancient 
Aleuas ; Crannon and Pharsalus to the Scopadc and 
the Creondce, who were branches of the same stock. ' 
The vast estates of these nobles were cultivated, and 
their countless flocks and herds fed, by their serfs, the 
Fenests, who at their call were ready to follow them 
into the field on foot or on horseback. ^ They maintained 
a princely state, drew poets and artists to their courts, 
and shon in the public games of Greece by their wealth 
and liberality. We are not informed whether there 
were any institutions which provided for the union of 
the four districts, and afforded regular opportunities for 
consultation on their common interests. But, as often 
as an occasion appeared to require it, the great families 
were able to bring about the election of a chief magis- 
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tnte, ilwftys of course taken from their own bodr, 
whose proper title wis that of tagut, but who is some- 
times called a Icing- We know little of the nature of 
his authority, except that it was probably rather mili- 
tary than ciTil ; nor of its coDstitntional extent, which 
periiaps wu never precisdy ascertained, and depended 
on the personal character and the circumBtancee of the 
individual. 

The population of Thessaly, beside the Penests, whose 
condition was nearly that of the Laconian helota, in- 
cluded a large class of free subjects, in the districts not 
immediately occupied by the ThesmlisD invaders, who 
paid a certain tribute for their lands, but, though not 
admitted to the rights of citizens, preserved their per- 
sonal hberty unmolested. But above this class stood a 
third, of the common Thessalians, who,' though they 
could not boast, hke the Aleuadc and the ScopadK, of 
a heroic descent, and had therefore received a much 
smaller portion of the conquered land, stiU, as the 
partners of their conquest, might think themselves en- 
titled to some share in the administration of puUic 
a^rs. Contests seem early to have arisen between this 
commonalty and the ruling families, and at Larissa the 
aristocracy of the Aleuadc was tempered by some ineti- 
tutions of a popular tendency. We do not know in- 
deed to what period Aristotle refers, when he speaks of 
certain magislrates at Larissa who bore the title of 
guardians of the freemen ', and eicercised a superin- 
tendence over the admission of citizens, but were them, 
selves elected by the whole body of the people, out of 
the privil^ed order, and hence were led to pay their 
court to the multitude in a manner whid) proved dan- 
gerous to the interests of the oh'garchy. It seems not 
improbable that the election of a tagiis, like that of a 
dictator at Rome, was sometimes used as an expedient 
for keeping the commonalty under. But the power of 
the oligarchs was also shaken by intestine fends ; and. 
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under the gOTenimeiit of the Aleuads, fuch wu the BUte 
of pu-des at Luipsa, that, b; common agreement, the 
citj was committed to the care of an officer, who wu 
chosen, perhaps from die commonalty, to mediate be- 
tween the opposite factions; but, being entrusted with s 
body of troops, made himself master of both. ' This 
event took place two generations before the Persian 
war ^ ; but the usurpation appears to have been tran. 
utory, and not to have left any durable traces, while 
the factions of Larissa continue to appear irom time to 
time throughout the whole course of Grecian history. 

We must here conclude this smrey ; for the western 
states of Greece are, during this period, shrouded iu *o 
complete obscurity, that we cannot pretend to give any 
account of their condition. With respect to the Mu>~ 
lians indeed it is uncertain how far they are entitled 
to the name of Greeks. The Acamanians, aa soon ai 
they bc^n to take a part in the affairs of Greece, 
distinguish themselves as a finer and more civilised 
people j and it is prolwUe that the Corinthian 
colonies on the Ambracian gulf may have exerted a 
beneficial influence on their social progress. 

1 Ar. PoL V. B. Hw contcil Kcini U nqulie Ibli tnterprBtitiMi, iIdih 
tbe diiCniu or tlie oliguchi tomid one unoUwr ii ho« minifciUjr con. 

Kaxatm {HellenlKlic Sliuuactfaiu»gm,^T».) nippnei lliu ATittol^li 
flpftjUiLDfl oi n adunle betwHD Ibe oligvchical Mttd dcmocntlcdl partiet. 
^ ButOn. p. istna 
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APPENDIX. 



I. ON THE KUMBBB OF TBB BPABTAM TRIBES. 

Thit before Hie conquest of Peloponnesus, tbe DoiiuM 
were dinded into three tribes, which were supposed to h«e 
denied their Dimes from HjUus, the son of Hercules, and 
firom Dymas uid Pxnphylus, sons of the Dorian king, 
£gimiui, seems sufficientlf certain {Stepb. Byi. Av^iiir). 
lliis, of itseif, without anj' direct testiDionf , raises a presump- 
lioD tiiat tlie same division prevailed in all the Dorian states, 
where the contrHty cannot be distiiictlj proved. Beside this, 
tbere appean Ut be scarceljr any valid ground for assigning 
the same numlwr to tbe Spartan tribes. I^ndar'i allusion to 
the forefathers of the Dorian race (FyUi. 1- £!■)( seems not 
to deserve the stress which is bud upon it by Mueller (Dor. 
lit. S, I.], wbote argument does not need it. It gains little 
from the lemaili of the scholiast, who introdnces Donis 
among the stws of Xgimius. Tbe main question is, wfaelber 
lliere is any reason for preferring a diBtrent number for the 
Spartan tribes. Several authwa, overlooking the Dorian tribes 
altogether, have confined their attention to passages in which 
tin local divisions of E^NMtii, or its immediate neighbourhood, 
Ve described as tribes, and cqiecially to a passage of Fausanias, 
irbere he speaks of the inlialntanis of these four diviuons as 
if they comprehended the whole body of the ^HUtans (ill. I B. 
9< Ol Ai^oSrai'XvapTtaTsii' val KvKiirevptu kbI in Mtaias tt Hal 
nn-iirDi). To these four ■ome add a fifth, the ^geids, on 
the autliorily of Herodotus iv. 149. Airiilw ^uAi) ;i*7iUq hi 
"itifTTf). And Barthelemy (ADtcharsis, note to c. 41.), 
acute^ perceiving the necessity for a local division corre- 
qiondi^ to this fifth tribe, places (he chapel, or, as he calls i^ 
the tofub of £geiu, mentioned by Paus. iii 15. 8., in an 
imaginary hamtitit det JBgides. Other authors, without making 
any luch suppositioD, add the Heracleids as a sixth tribe. So 
Cngiui De Rep. Lac. I. G., who s followed by Vanso 
{^xnta I. BeyUge S.). But aa Barthelemy urges the num. 
her of tbe Ephora in conBnnation of his hypothesis, so 
Maoso iiraata on tbe ancient diviuon of i^iarUi into di regions. 
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■I tta azgataeal for the aii tribea ; but does not point oat anj 
ConneiioD between these two diTisioni. He seems lo ban 
found no difficulty in usadadnK two pure); genealogical tribea, 
«ucb u ttte Sigiidi aod tlie Hencleids, if Ihey were tribes at 
all, must have been, with otfaeis, atUched lo certain localities. 
So Meunius (Misc. Lac 1. T,) enriches tbe same list with the 
tribes ^vfuuit and nafi^v\it, without troubling himself about 
the qaaiter which the; inhabited. On much slighter grounds 
Goettling (Eiciirsus 1. ad Arislot. Polit.), who strangelf 
mitconceiies tbe Torce of Mueller's arguments, contnids 
for ten tribes. He does not pretend to assign their names ; 
but he thinks that this number is prOTed b; that of the Cretan 
Cosmi, which he supposes to have been likewise that of tbe 
Spartan Epbors, before the reign of Theopompus. Tliis 
supposition be grounds on a passage in the Lexicon of HmKUa, 
which speaks of ten Epbors — fire superira-, and five inferior 
("E^^OL t/vti luiimi, Kot uifTt iKinovs). It is clear 
howcrer that this passage, whaleycr may be its authority, will 
admit of a very different eiplanalian, and can only prove that 
there were two sets of officers, difllering in dignity, botli 
bearing the title of Ephors. Nothing can be more arbitrary 
than to suppose that the number of the Ephors was reduced 
from ten la five by Theopompus. It would be a much more 
probable conjecture, that the number was increased in his time 
from five to ten, as might have happened, if the original 

ferred to other magistrates called by the same name. But a 
statement so insulated as this of Pimcus affords no founda- 
tion for any hypothesis. Still less can Aristotle's remark, that 
the Spartans were said to have aijiounted at one time (vtrre, 
which Goettling translates ab inilio) (o ten thousand, warrant 
any inference as tn the original number of tbe tribes. On tin 
whale, as there is no dJSculty in auppoung that both the 
Heracleids and the ^geids were included in tbe three tribes, 
and as this number is perfectly consistent with a diflerent one 
for the local division of the capital, it seems preferable to 
every other that has been proposed. 

All the information which the andents have left us, ^uJu- 
tite of scattered facts and allusions, on the ^tartan imtilulioiu, 
lies within a very narrow compass. A few chapters of He- 
rodotus (I. 65. vi. SI — 60), tbe little treatise ascribed to 
Xenophon De Refvhlica Laced/tnumionant fie ninth and tenth 
chapters of the second book of Aristotle's Politics, a tew 
remarks in the sixth book of Folybius (c 8.), Plutarch's 
Lives of Lycurgus, Lysander, Agedlaus, A^s, and Cleo- 
menef, and bis jipt^htgmaia Xocontca, contain the bulk of it. 
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The modern Itteinture on Ibe Bubject is the more copiouB on 
this account, because its object hai been to EuppI}, da far as 
possible, the numberless blanks vhich the ancients have left. 
In our own literature two or three valuable contributions have 
been made to the study of this obscure and interesting branch of 
Greek antiijuily within the last few jears. Essay ii. in Dr. Ar- 
nold's Appendix to Thucjdides, vol. i ., Mr. Lewises remarks on 
it in the Philological Museum, No. iv., and the section on 
Idconia of the chapter on the Population of ancient Greece 
in the second volume of Mr. Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, will 
introduce the reader to some of the most difficult questions 
connected with the subject. 

or the foreign authors who have treated it we do not pre- 
tend to give a list : the most valuable may be presumed to be 
known to most readers who take an interest in these researches : 
but as those who are most familiar with them will be least 
inclined (o desi^se even the smallest additional help, we will 
take this opportunity of menlioniag a few works, which have 
not acquired so much celebrity. The old compilations of 
Cragius and Meursius are perhaps chiefly interesting, as they 
show the immense progress which philology has since made, 
and the same remark may apply, though^ not with equal force, 
to the works of Barihelemy [^nacAorju'e. 41 -Sl.),and Pas- 
toret {Histoire de la Legislation, vol. v.), who is less critical, as 
welt as less amusing, than Bartbelemy, thoagh certainly much 

from his ridiculous presumption. MueUer's great work {Hiitory 
of the Dorians) will long be the be«t book on the subject. 
But Manso's Sparta may still be read with profit, though his 
prolixity and frequent want of cridcal tact present a contrast 
to Mueller's condensed eiuberance and never-failing, though 
not altogether infallible, sagacity. Schlosser {Univeriat 
Hiatoriiche Veberiicht, vol. i.] is on this, as on all subjects, 
instructive : but has perhaps been a little biassed on 
some points by his prejudice against Mueller. Neil to 
Mueller, the works of Wachsmuth {Helleniiche Mlerthumt- 
jmnde), and C. F. Hermann (Lehrbuch da- Grteddichen 
Slaatsallerlliiiemer) are the most important.' Those of Tillmann 
{Dar^diung der Griechischen Staatsuerfasmngtnj, Heeren 
lldeen), and Flass' {Geichichlt Griec/iealands, vol. ii.), may 
be consulted with more or less advantage. And on account 
of the intimate connection between the Cretan and Spartan 
institutions, Hoeck's elaborate work oa Crete (£reto) deserves 
particular notice here. 

A third class might be formed, of works and essays which 
requite to be used with great caution, as they frequently con»- 
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sod ill'raunded conjectures and uwrtioni. Among the 
aulhan of thii elm we feel obliged to Dumber Huellmann, 
though many of hii writings (puticularl; his Ajifdnge iter 
Gritduidim Geidiklile, wd SaalitTwM dei Altaihumi) am- 
taia a great itore ef ialemling combiDalJoni. We have bad 
MCBBion more than once to refer lo GoelUingi' £zcumu oa 
the PoliEici. Some of the oiiiilakes which he has committed 
there are corrected in the Addititas to Mueller^ Prolegomata. 
Hii views on the Spartan constitutioa may be found more M\j 
unfolded in an article in the Btrma, tdI. iit., wbidi afibnk a 
bir specimen of his criUcal merits and failings. We might 
perhaps not have placed Kortuem in this list, if we bad only 
ibrm«l a judgment of him from Ms work, Zur Getduchte 
SelleniicheT StaatnitHainingen. But an essay entitled, ffeien 
und Sciiidnal der Daruch-Laimtachea ^clxrgatbigebung in 
Schlosser's Arehiv, amply deserves mention here, though less 
for its ingenuity than for its astonishing temerity. Finally, 
a remarkable example of eitensiTe leuiiing derated to the 
serriee of a political fanaticiam, which can only be explained 
from the temper of the period in which the work appeared, 
inaj be found in Stuhr's UjUergeng dcr Nalitritaalen, which 
he published in ISIS, under tbe aisiuned name of Feodor 
Eggo. (The part relating to Sparta will be found in p. 
103— 138.) ■ 



II. Of TSB ORGANISATION OF : 

XiNoruoH (JDc Bep. Lac a li.) has given a general 
scheme of a Sfuutan anny, and Thucydides [v. 68.) has de- 
acribed how one was constituted in a particular case. Ihere 
seemi to be no reason for suspecting the integrity of the text 
in either passage, but there is some difficulty in reconciling 
them. According to Xenophon, Lycuigus instituted six 
main divisions of the Spartan military force, both for the 
Cavaliy and tbe infaotry, which were called mordi (ji.ipcu or 
fu^xu.) As lo the cavalry, it seems uncertain, whether these 
are tbe squadrons (ttXaiul) of fifty, mentioned by Plutarch, 
I.;C. S3. The mora of inlantiy was subdivided into four 
locM, the loeAui into two petileciMtt/ei, and t/u penleann/i 
into two enamotiai the mora was commanded by a ptiaaarck -' 
U^agra, pentecotUr, and nwmMinA, were tbe titles trf 
the inferior officers. Tbe name pentecottyi (a fifty), seems to 
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prove, that 35, 50, 100, 400, were the origtiiBl nonnal numben 
of the several divi^ons, perhaps En an ordinary levy. For the 
strength of a Spartan army varied according to the ages from 
which it was drittrn, as whether from the men below thirty. 
,^ five, or forty, (ol rtmiialttKa, (TmHTi, i^" Wiji) 8ic. dowp lo 
(he age of sixty. This was determined by a proclamatioD 
issued before each expedition, and in [he lield tlie several ages 
were so distinguished, -thai the men of one period could be 
instantly detached from tlie rest. Xenophon speaks only of 
Spartans, as appears froni the epitliel tmAirucK)'. 

Tbucydides, describing a battle fought in the fourteenth 
year of the Peloponneyan war, meniions the enomotia, the 
pentecostys, and the lochus, as divisions of a Spartan army^ 
but not the mora. He however meotions not only the titles 
enomolarcb, peotecoster, and locbagus, but that of polemaich, 
and thus shows that a division superior to the lochus then 
eiisled in the Spartan army. Yet, on this occasion, be sayi, 
that aAer a sixth of the Spartan force (the men at the two 
extremes of the military age) had beeufcnt home for the pri>- 
tection of Laconia, there remained seven lochi, and that in 
each lochus there were four pentecostyes ; in each pentecostys, 
/our enomotix. He also mentions, that in this battle tbo 
strength of the enomotia was 33; so that each lochus was 
512 strong. Hence we see that the division which he here 
calls a lochus, was the same as Xent^bon'* mora, containing, 
like that. 16 enomotiie, or four times thecommon lochus; and 
accordingly, he gives the Utie of polemareh to tbe commanders 

contained four instead oftwo enomotiie, and as four pentecostyes 
were thrown ti^ether into one diviuon, he may have been led to 
call this division a lochus, as being next above the pente- 
costys, though it was, in fact, a mora, commanded by a po1e~ 
march ; and it would seem to be of the poleuiarchs that he is 
speaking, when he says chat each lochagus had tbe power of 

scarcely have been left to the discretion of any inferior officer. 
The reader should however compare Dr. Arnold's view of 
this question in his note on Tbucydides, v. 68., where it seems 
to be tlirough an oversight that the learned editor says, that aC 
Maniinea the itrrngth of the tadius uwM dotibled, (it was quad- 
rupled), bg being made to crHUUi of four jieniecoalyes and eight 
enomotia (it contained ^xteen enomotis). On another point, 
the difference between Tbucydides and Xenophon is perb^>s - 
only apparent. Thucj'dides, as Dr. Arnold conjectures, 
reckons one lochus among the seven, which was composed of 
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the Bruideui loldien, and ibe tuodamoda, or enfnuicbised 
bclots, m force which Xenophon of coune does not Idke into 
the account, any more than the Scirites — inhabitants of the 
dUtrict on the confine* of Arcadia (see Dr, Arnold's Note on 
Thuc V.67.) — who alwaji occupied the eilreme lefl of the 
line of battle, and were employed b; the Spartans in the most 
daogeroui kind of serrice (Xen. Cyrop. iv. 2. 1.), from 
wbich passage it has been sometimei hastily inrerred that they 
were a body of cavalry. 

MeuniuB long ago contended (T.ect. Att, i. 16- )> that/odlia 
■nd num were only diflbrent names far the same thing : and 
this opinion has been rented by Dr. Arnold, who however 
baa placed it in a new, and certainly a much more probable 
light. He thinks that iochtu was the proper and original 
name of the diviiion, which, after the Peloponoesian war, was 
called mora. But it seems difficult to reconcile this conjecture 
with the language of 'Hiucydides, unless it be supposed that 
the name lochtu was given at the same time to two entirely 
different diTisioni of the nune army, to that commanded by the 
polemarch, as well as to that commanded by tfae locbagua. On 
the other hand. Dr. Arnold's opinion may seem to be con- 
firmed by the Scholiuti on Aristophanes, Lys. 453. Bath Scho- 
liasts agree that the words, yrimrV ipa *Ot> mil waif f)iJj¥ ital 
limipn tJx"' yi'X^PMT ywcuicSy Mor i{wirAur/«'m»', refto to 
■ Spartan institution. But the one merely observes, that 
among the Lacedemonians there were four locbi, which the 
king employed, — apparently the remark of a person who 
knew notbing about the matter but what be collected from the 
poet himself, — while the other censures his author tor caretes*. 
ness, since, he says, there are not four, but sii, lochi at Lace- 
demon ^ and he gives the names of five, among which, ac- 
cording to a probable conjecture of Mueller's, one is H(ir«(n|i. 
All the rest are so completely disfigured, as to be utterly unin- 
Mlligible without the aid of better manuscripts. 

'Diis name reminds us of the Xixo' nmrriritt ot nrroronir, 
on which the authority of Thucydides is opposed to that of He- 
nidolus ; and it is possible that Unardnft was tbe sixth name, 
whicfa has dropped out of the Scholiast's list. If it was certain 
that Aristophanes had Sparta in view, he would seem to have 
alluded to the four lochi, which, according to Xenophon, com- 
posed the mora, while the second Scholiast must have been 
thinking of Xenophon's ui mora. But it would remain 
doubtful whether the names which he mentioned belonged to 
the greater or the smaller diviaon. In a subject so obscure, 
we may be permitted to hsiard a conjecture, which the words 
of the scholiast have suggested to us. It is dear, that tbe 
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number ax cannot have been ubilrariljr chosen for Ihe greater 
division, though its origin is not ascertaiDcd. It coin- 
cides with that of the districts into which Laconia is said to 
haTB been divided immediattly after the conquest (described 
bj Mueller, Dor. i. 5. 13.)' Those authore who hold that 
there were six Spartan tribes, find in it a confirmation of their 
opinion. But we conceive that this opinion is not neceasaiy 
to acrount for the number. It may liave been grounded on 
the fiction, that one mora was assigned for the protection of 
each district. If bo, and ifeach was composed of four lochi, the 
four which belonged to the district of Sparta itself, may, on the 
same principle, bate been distributed among the four quarters, 
or boroughs (icwfuu), of Limns, Cynasura, Mesoa, and Pitaua, 
and have taken ^leir names from them. Herodotus, as 
Schweighsuser observes, may have been more correctly in- 
formed aijout the kix"' HironiTifc than Hiucydides, in whose 
time the name aiay luive been no longer in use. It would not 
be improbable that the commanders of these four lochi were 
distinguished atwve all Ihe rest, though nominally of the same 
rank, and that they were usually entrusted with a greater 
force in the field, whence perhaps the impartance of Amom- 
pharetus. (Herod, ix, 53.) 

Aristotle seems to have followed Thucydides, both as to the 
Dumber and the name of the greater dividons, for which he 
used the terms lochus and mora, as it appears, indiscriminately. 
Compare fragments v. and vi. of his Aai^ray roktrtia, ia 
Neumann, p. ISO., with Photius (A^x")) where the number 
five must refer to the 'Apytlav tivrt Xij^oii &roiiaaiiimii of 
Thuc. V. 7a. 

But Herodotus (i.- 65.) observea that Lycnrgus settled the 
military institutions of Sparta, the enomotiee, triacades, and 
syssitia (t4 is ri\ifu/r Ixo'ti, imuuoTias, Kal Tpa\KiSas, Nol 
mniTlria). MueUer (iii. S. 6.) coiDpares the Spartan with tlie 
Athenian triacai, and conjectures that it was equivalent to a 
Y^rai, and contained thirty families. The syssitia he conceives 
to be not the single Intiqueting companies, but the larger divi- 
sions of which Rutarch speaks (Agis 8.), when he says that . 
the 4500 Spartans were distributed into fifteen ^iBIthl Hence 
he concludes (iii. 12. 4.), that this is another name for oiai 
and that the army was arranged according to tribes, phratries, 
and houses ( Geichleclilcm, yiyii. The use of the word J&mi/tn 
in the English translation here and at p. 84. vol. ii. entirely 
destroys the sense, since, according to Mueller (iii. 5. 6.), the 
Geschiechl contained thirty tamtlies). But ingenious ss this 
explanation is, it is much to be wished that the author had 
been more explicit in staling his views of the supposed arrange- 
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■ncnt. Ai it ■•, there ire wvenlptMiiD left in great criMciuity. 
It doea not qipear in what reUiion tlie triacades, according to 
. Mueller's new of tbem, stand to the enomodie. The tiucM, 
conuining^'llurt]' ftmiiies, vould be represented in the army bj 
thirty men : and this is reij nearlj the number of an enomo- 
tia, whicb varies, ai we hate seen, tietween tweDty-G*e aad 
thtrty-tvo. Again it does not appear what militar; diviskm 
is represented by the gnater syaniion, which, according ta 
Mueller, would consist of 300. Now this indeed is the num- 
ber of knights who ftmned the king's guard (of whom perhaps 
100 attended him, according to Herod. *i. 56., on ordinaij 
occasons). But we do not bear of any other military body 
of the seme number, whicb would be equal to three ordinary 
lochi. Still more difficult is it to ronceJTe what diilsioD of a 
Spartan aimj mentioned bj any of Ibe ancients dnreeponded 
to a tribe, wiudi, in tbe time of Agis, would have sent ISOQ, 
and when the population was largest, 3000, men into the field. 
We are unable to solve these difficulties; but tbe passage of 
Herodotus deserres more attention than it has |as yet met 
with, and Mueller's explanation may be a prelude to aocne 
bappier attempt at reconciling it with tlie stMements of 0!1iD- 
cydides aud Xenopbon. 
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